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1. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


It is an interesting fact that of late years the branch of 
philological study that has attracted greatest interest, especially 
in England, is the investigation of place-names. It is true that 
American scholars have not as yet gone extensively into the 
field, partly because of the inaccessibility of local records and 
other necessary material; but we are making a beginning. 
G. T. Flom writes on ‘‘Place-name Tests of Racial Mixture in 
Northern England” (MLN, xxxtx. 203-212) and gives useful 
lists of themes classified as habitation names, culture names, 
and nature names, with sub-classes according to the language 


* Italics indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals 
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Modern Language Association of America; MP, Modern Philology; MLN, 
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Studies in Philology; PQ, Philological Quarterly; Archiv, Archiv fiir das Studium 
der Neuren Sprachen; ESt, Englische Studien; AnglB, Anglia Beiblatt; RR, 
Romanic Review; RHL, Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France; RLC, 
Revue de Littérature Comparée; ZRPh, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie; 
BHi, Bulletin Hispanique; RH, Revue Hispanique; Hisp, Hispania; RFe, 
Revista de Filologfa Espafiola; SS, Scandinavian Studies and Notes; ASR, 
American Scandinavian Review. Titles appearing as theses or in the publications 
of universities are followed where possible by the name of the university. 
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from which the elements are derived. In ‘“‘The Study of Place- 
names, with Special Reference to Norway” (JEGP, xxu1. 
199-216) he surveys the history of place-name investigation, 
considers certain principles of the science, and attempts a 
classification of place-names. Kemp Malone offers a few “‘Notes 
on the Writing Scholar’s Companion (1695)” (MLN, xxxrx. 
502-504) supplementing Ekwall’s introduction to the 1911 
reprint, and in “Granville Sharp (1767) on English Pronun- 
ciation’ (PQ, 111. 208-227) gives an account of Sharp’s treatise 
with generous quotations. F. A. Pottle, ““Romantic—of Places: 
Early Use” (N & Q, cxtvi. 116) cites an earlier instance of the 
word than in the NED. J. S. Kenyon has published an excellent 
book on American Pronunciation, ostensibly “a text-book of 
phonetics for students of English’ but in reality much more. 
Miss Louise Pound’s ‘‘Notes on the Vernacular’ (American 
Mercury, 111. 233-37) is concerned with the liberties which 
humorists take with English spelling. 

The “Report of the Committee on Metrical Notation Ap- 
proved at Philadelphia 1922” has been published (PMLA, 
XXXIX. Ixxxvii-xciv). J. Routh believes that “Anglo-Saxon 
Meter” (MP, xx1. 429-434) is not artificial, but is based upon 
a simple pattern (x*x-x) in which x represents either unaccented 
syllables or pauses, and is thus capable of being sung to a regular 
tune. G. R. Sitewart, Jr. offers ““A Method toward the Study 
of Dipodic Verse [~~~~]” (PMLA, xxxrx. 979-989), and E. C. 
Hills makes some observations on the ‘Metre in Anglo-American 
Free Verse” (Univ. of California Chronicle, xxvi. 299-310). 

In the literature of the Old English period M. G. Frampton 
makes an exhaustive study of the fifteen texts of ““Caedmon’s 
Hymn” (MP, xxt. 1-15) of which we have a record and 
decides that N (Moore MS. at Cambridge) preserves the poem 
in its earliest form. J. M. Lindeman, “A Note on Cynewulf” 
(MLN, xxx1x. 397-399) argues for the literal interpretation of 
“flint unbrecne” on the ground that flint was used for churches 
in East Anglia in Cynewulf’s time. A. S. Cook, “The Old 
English Andreas and Bishop Acca of Hexham” (Trans. Conn. 
Acad., xxvi. 245-322), following a suggestion made by Krapp 
that the poem may have been written at Hexham, attributes 
the authorship to Acca, probably between the years 709 and 
740. The same author offers a series of interesting hypotheses 
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and conjectures about ‘“Aldhelm’s Legal Studies’ (JEGP, 
xx. 105-113). He thinks Aldheim’s book may have been the 
‘Breviary’ of Alaric, which is extant in a manuscript of William 
of Malmesbury’s. Professor Cook also seeks to connect ‘‘Beo- 
wulf 1422” (MLN, xxxtx. 77-82) with Aldhelm’s De Virginitate 
and, since the latter must have been written at a date not far 
from 684, to establish thus a terminus a quo for the poem. In 
“Bede and Homer” (Archiv, cxtvit. 93-94) he shows that 
Bede’s three references to Homer in the De Arte Metrica are 
at second hand. O. F. Emerson publishes brief ‘‘Notes on Old 
English” (Archiv, cxtv. 254-58) dealing respectively with 
Alfric’s Hexameron and the Old English Apollonius of Tyre. 
Kemp Malone’s “‘Ptolemy’s Skandia” (Amer. Jour. Phil., 
XLv. 362-70) takes up some details in Ptolemy that have a slight 
bearing on Widsith and one or two other Old English texts. 

In Middle English there have been two books deal- 
ing with the romance. Miss Laura A. Hibbard’s Medieval 
Romance in England; A Study of the Sources and Analogues of 
the Non-Cyclic Metrical Romances (Wellesley) is a valuable 
survey with important bibliographies. Miss Sarah F. Barrow’s 
The Medizval Society Romances (Columbia) is an interesting 
dissertation on a cross-section of the romance. The type is 
marked by a predominance of sentiment over adventure, by a 
strong disposition toward analysis of motives and mental 
states, and by a prevailingly courtly, or aristocratic at- 
mosphere. Kemp Malone in ‘‘The Historicity of Arthur” 
(JEGP, xx1m1. 463-491) identifies Arthur and Uther etymologi- 
cally and decides against a historic original. J. J. Parry, “An 
Arthurian Parallel” (MLN, xxx1x. 307-309) finds a parallel 
to the final disposing of Excalibur in a Welsh folk-tale of Hugh 
Llwyd, who was considered a magician by his neighbors. On 
his death-bed he directs his daughter to throw his books into 
the river. She cannot bring herself to destroy them and has 
to be sent back. A. C. L. Brown concludes his series of studies 
on ‘‘The Grail and the English Sir Perceval’ (MP, xx1. 79-96; 
113-132), summing up his arguments for believing that the 
grail is originally a Celtic cup of plenty and that the English 
Sir Perceval retains much of what was a source of the first part 
of Chrétien’s Conte du Graal. J. R. Reinhard in “Strokes 
Shared” (Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, xxxvi. 380-400) has collected 
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analogues illustrating the growth of the theme, found in Sir 
Cliges, in which one who seeks to enter a court is allowed to do 
so only on condition that he share his reward with the porters, 
and so asks for twelve blows. A. G. Brodeur, “The Grateful 
Lion: A Study in the Development of Medieval Narrative” 
(PMLA, xxxrx. 485-524), traces a two-fold development of 
the theme from classical times, one branch being transmitted 
without much change, the other “giving rise to an expanding 
series of tales which, disseminated for the most part orally 
during the earlier Middle Ages, reached its highest development 
in Chrétien’s Yoain.”” R. J. Menner in “Notes on Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight” (MLR, x1x. 204-208) discusses three 
difficulties in the text which need more detailed study than 
he can give them in his forthcoming edition of the poem. 
Mention may finally be made of R. S. Loomis’s note on “Ble- 
heris and the Tristram Story” (MLN, xxxrx. 319-329) in 
which he builds up an interesting argument in support of the 
belief that the Breri mentioned by Thomas was an actual 
person who visited the court of William of Poitiers, father of 
Eleanor of Poitou, and that by him courtly love was introduced 
into the matter of Britain. , 

Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century 
contains a number of new pieces, still others in new texts, all 
edited with full apparatus. E. C. Knowlton continues his 
study of “Genius as an Allegorical Figure” (MLN, xxxIx. 
89-95). G. H. Gerould prints from a manuscript belonging to 
Professor Mather of Princeton “A New Text of the Passio S. 
Margaritae with Some Account of its Latin and English Rela- 
tions’ (PMLA, xxxtx. 525-556). Miss Margaret Schlauch 
discusses the ‘“‘Literary Exchange between Angevin England 
and Sicily” (RR, xv. 168-188) and Miss Hope E. Allen prints 
a brief note “On ‘Some Fourteenth Century Borrowings from 
Ancren Riwle’”’ (MLR, x1x. 95). “Cain’s Jaw-Bone” (PMLA, 
XXxIX. 140-146) is the title of a posthumous paper by J. K. 
Bonnell concerning the tradition that Cain slew Abel with the 
jaw-bone of an ass, showing that it originated in England but 
had spread to the continent by the close of the fourteenth 
century. H. W. Robbins has published a dissertation on Saint 
Edmund’s ‘Merure de Seinte Eglise,’ An Early Example of 
Rhythmical Prose, (Minnesota). Mention may also be made of 
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the translation of Master Walter Map’s Book De Nugis Curialium 
(Courtiers’ Trifles) published by Fr. Tupper and M. B. Ogle, 
and of H. R. Patch’s “‘Desiderata in Middle English Research” 
(MP, xxtt. 20-34). 

Work on Chaucer has been of considerable variety. E. P. 
Kuhl, “Chaucer and Aldgate” (PMLA, xxxix. 101-122), 
assembles data about the changes of tenants in the other city 
gates and considers the political factors that may have affected 
Chaucer’s situation in 1386. W. H. Wells under the title 
“Chaucer as a Literary Critic” (MLN, xxx1x. 255-268) collects 
the critical utterances of Chaucer and arranges them under 
heads without, however, much attempt to interpret them or to 
correlate them with the poet’s actual practice. Miss Mary 
E. Reid, “The Historical Interpretation of the Parlement of 
Foules” (Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 18, 
pp. 60-70), defends the Richard-Anne theory against its 
opponents and opposes Miss Rickert’s interpretation. R. K. 
Root in collaboration with H. N. Russell for astronomical 
assistance has made a very important contribution to Chaucer 
chronology in “A Planetary Date for Chaucer’s Troilus’ 
(PMLA, xxx1x. 48-63). The basis is an aliusion (lines 624-8) 
to an astronomical oc-urrence of May 1385 which never falls 
oftener than once in sixty years and which on this occasion was 
noticed three times by Walsingham in his chronicles. E. C. 
Knowlton offers an interpretation of the remarks of ““Chaucer’s 
Man of Law” (J EGP. xxxtt. 83-93) in the headlink to his tale. 
He thinks the Man of Law was not a wholly serious person and 
that, being interested in romances, he tells a tale that is appro- 
priate to him. W. C. Curry’s “Chauntecleer and Pertelote on 
Dreams” (£St. tvmt. 24-60) is an interesting interpretation of 
Chaucer’s dream-psychology in the light of medieval notions. 
J. L. Hotson in “Colfox vs. Chauntecleer” (PMLA. xxxIx. 
762-781) poiuts out that Colfox was a proper name and that 
there were two people of that name whom Chaucer might have 
known or known of: Richard, a friend of Lewis Clifford and 
prominent at court, and Nicholas, one of the murderers of the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1397. He thinks Chaucer may have 
intended political allusions in the piece, especially to the latter. 
If so, the tale told by the Nun’s Priest is one of the latest of the 
Tales. S. F. Damon, “Chaucer and Alchemy” (PMLA, xxxIx. 
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782-788), observes that the last 54 lines of the Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale were considered by subsequent alchemists from 1477 to 
to 1857 as definitely indicating that Chaucer was sympathetic 
to alchemy and that he was an initiate. He believes that 
Chaucer was not attacking alchemy in the tale, “that Chaucer 
intended to attack false alchemists . . . but that under cover 
of this attack, he deliberately introduces material calculated to 
stimulate those rare experimenters who knew something of the 
real secret.’’ Miss Grace W. Landrum in “Chaucer’s Use of the 
Vulgate” (PMLA, xxxtx. 75-100) concludes that “he had a 
more accurate as well as a more comprehensive and direct ac- 
quaintance with the Vulgate than has hitherto been supposed.” 
In “Chaucer and Religious Reform” (PMLA, xxxix. 64-74) 
E. K. Maxfield asserts that Chaucer was no Lollard but that’ 
his position was apparently reasonably conservative. W. Farn- 
ham, “England’s Discovery of the Decameron” (PMLA, 
XXXIX. 123-139), makes it probable that the Decameron was 
slow to become known in England, as in other countries, and 
that it was not known even to many literary men long after 
Chaucer’s death. A. S. Cook, “(Chaucer and Venantius Fortun- 
atus” (MLN, xxx1x. 376-378), finds Chaucer’s ‘‘cold has 
chilled the bird’s song” in an Easter poem of Venantius. E. F. 
Piper reproduces “The Miniatures of the Ellesmere Chaucer” 
«PQ, m1. 241-256) with‘interpretation and comment. 

The contemporaries and successors of Chaucer have received 
a share of attention. Lydgate’s Fall of Princes has been edited 
by Henry Bergen. B. P. Kurtz has a note on ‘The Prose of 
Occleve’s Lerne to Dye” (MLN, xxxtx. 56-57) and its source 
in the Breviary. Miss E. P. Hammond prints from MS. Fairfax 
16 the unique text of ‘(How a Lover Praiseih His Lady” (MP, 
xxI. 379-395), and the same author in Charles of Orleans and 
Anne Molyneux” (MP, xx. 215-216) publishes a poem in 
English by Charles d’Orleans of which the initial letters of the 
various lines spell “Anne Molins.”” R. R. Aurner contributes 
“Caxton and the English Sentence” (Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 18, pp. 23-59), another instalment 
of his historical study of the English sentence. Miss Louise 
Pound reaffirms her position with respect to “‘The Term ‘Com- 
munal’” (PMLA, xxxtx. 440-454) and in ‘“Hinkie Dinkie 
Parlevous” (Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, xxxvi. 202-203) replies to 
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A. L. Hutch’s “(Communal Composition in the A.E.F.” (Zbid., 
xxxv. 386-389). She admits improvisation even by members 
of a group, but denies that such efforts ever develop into song- 
narratives or ballads. R. P. Gray’s Songs and Ballads of the 
Maine Lumberjacks, with Other Songs from Maine, however, 
presents statements of lumberjacks to the effect that some of 
their narrative songs have originated in this way. The volume 
also contains some versions of English ballads. Miss Martha 
W. Beckwith, “The English Ballad in Jamaica: A Note upon 
the Origin of the Ballad Form’ (PMLA, xxxrx. 455-483), 
stresses the intimate relation of folk-tale and song in combina- 
tions similar to that of the chante-fable and the bearing of this 
fact on the origin of the ballad. 

In connection with the early drama Miss T. E. Allison, ““The 
Paternoster Play and the Origin of the Vices” (PMLA, xxxIx. 
789-804), believes the inspiration of the Paternoster play was a 
treatise by Hugo of Saint Victor and that the réle of the vice 
was evolved from a synthesis of the traits of the Vitia. M. 
Roberts, ‘“‘A Note on the Sources of the English Morality Play” 
(Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 18, pp. 
101-117) points to a vision of Hildegard (1098-1179) which is 
almost dramatic in form and constitutes a link between the 
Psychomachia and moralities. C. P.. Baskervill presents a study 
and vollection of six new texts of Mummers’ Wooing Plays in 
England” (MP, xxt. 225-272). In this place also belongs 
J. Q. Adams’ Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas; A Selection 
of Plays Illustrating the History of the English Drama from its 
Origin down to Shakespeare. 

Studies in the Elizabethan Period are, as usual, numerous. 
H. H. Hoyt, “Grimald’s Translations from Besa” (MLN, 
XXXIX. 388-394), shows that eleven of Grimald’s poems in 
Tottel’s Miscellany are translations of Theodorus Beza’s 
Poemata Juvenilia (1548), a fact which has additional signifi- 
cance because the beginnings of certain tendencies in Eliza- 
bethan poetry which have been noted in Grimald are thus 
traceable to renaissance Latin poetry. R. R. Cawley derives 
“ ‘Areytos’ in Sidney’s Defence of Poesy” (MLN, xxxrx. 121- 
123) from Eden’s Decades of Peter Martyr. B. M. Hollowell, 
“The Elizabethan Hexanetrists” (PQ, m1. 51-57), defends the 
seriousness of their purpose and justifies their attempts in the 
light of the rather low ebb of English poetry in the seventies. 
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For Spenser, F. I. Carpenter, “The Marriages of Edmund 
Spenser’’ (MP, xxt1. 97-98), notes two records of marriages of 
an Edmund Spenser (one new), probably not the poet; but if 
either did refer to the poet, it would dispose of what otherwise 
seems an improbable fact, that Spenser was not married until 
he was past forty. F. F. Covington, Jr. publishes two small 
“Biographical Notes on Spenser” (MP, xxt. 63-66) in Ireland 
in the period 1581-1584. In her dissertation on Spenser’s Use 
of Ariosto for Allegory (Washington) Miss Susannah J. Mc- 
Murphy offers a study supplementary to those of Dodge and 
Gilbert. She stresses the allegorical interpretations of Ariosto 
by sixteenth century commentators, especially Fornari (1549), 
and their currency in England, and interprets certain parallels 
between Ariosto and Spenser. F. M. Padelford’s ‘‘The Allegory 
of Chastity in The Faerie Queene” (SP, xxi. 367-381) is a 
defence of the third book as a unified and organic treatment of 
its theme. J. W. Draper, “The Narrative Technique of the 
Faerie Queene’? (PMLA, xxxtx. 310-324), surveys the in- 
fluences that resulted in the plan and management of Spenser’s 
poem and the possible effect of renaissance Italian: critical 
theory upon him. Miss Margaret E. Nicholson discusses certain 
“Realistic Elements in Spenser’s Style” (SP, xx1. 382-398). 
F. F. Covington, Jr. in a well-organized paper on “Spenser’s 
Use of Irish History in the Veue of the Present State of Ireland”’ 
(Texas Studies in English, No. 4, pp. 5-38) shows that Spenser’s 
knowledge of Irish history was fairly wide, although not pro- 
found or exact, and that he derived it chiefly from Holinshed. 
F. I. Carpenter also offers two conjectures as to the identifica- 
tion of the ““G. W. Senior and G. W. I.” (MP, xx. 67-68) who 
wrote commendatory sonnets prefixed to Spenser’s Amoretti 
in 1595. R. A. Law, “Tripartite Gaul in the Story of King 
Leir” (Texas Studies in English, No. 4, pp. 39-48), suggests an 
interpretation of two or three difficult passages in Spenser and 
Shakespeare. Finally, J. T. Shipley writes on “Spenserian 
Prosody: The Couplet Forms” (SP, xx1. 594-615) and their 
origin. 

J. W. Hebel opposes Jenkins’s interpretation of ‘“‘Drayton’s 
Sirena” (PMLA, xxxtx. 814-836) and suggests other identifi- 
cations of the characters. Miss Rosalie G. Goree, ‘‘Concerning 
Repetitions in Greene’s Romances”’ (PQ, 111. 69-75), adds three 
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long passages which Greene transferred from one work to 
another, to those noted by Hart and Atkins (Cf. CHEL, m1. 
405). Douglas Bush, ‘The Classical Tales in Painter’s Palace 
of Pleasure” (JEGP, xxiu. 331-341), corrects Jacobs in numer- 
ous identifications of source, says that Painter translated rather 
literally for an Elizabethan, skipping rather than epitomizing, 
and that he depended upon Latin versions of his Greek authors, 
not hesitating to use English translations if they existed. 
Henry Roberts has edited a reprint of A Most Friendly Farewell 
to Sir Francis Drake (1585) and G. B. Parks furnishes data 
bearing on “The Ancestry of Richard Hakluyt” (V & Q, 
CXLvI. 334-337). G. M. Vogt, “Richard Robinson’s Eupolemia 
(1603)” (SP, xx1. 629-648), prints a petition in which Robinson 
detailed the particulars of his various books, to whom they were 
dedicated, and how much each patron bestowed upon him. 
Miss Ruth Kelso’s “Saviola and His Practise’ (MLN, xxxrx. 
33-35) adds another item to the list of Elizabethan translations 
from the Italian. Paul Kaufman traces “The Touchstone 
Method of Judging Poetry” (MLN, xxxrx. 124-125) to William 
Webbe (1586). Archer Taylor, “Proverbia Britanaia’”’ (Wash. 
Univ. Studies, Humanistic Series, x1. 409-423), edits, with 
prefatory survey, the first alphabetical collection of English 
proverbs, that published by Janus Gvruterus in 1611. A few 
more general works deserve notice. The Catalogue-of Early 
English Books in the Library of John L. Clawson, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., prepared by Seymour de Ricci is of value to students of 
the period 1560-1660. EE. N. S. Thompson has published a 
collection of essays, Literary Bypaths of the Renaissance, which 
includes a discussion of Character Books, Emblem Books, War 
Journalism of the Seventeenth Century, Familiar Letters, 
Books of Courtesy, and Thomas Fuller. Special points of view 
are to be found in C. W. Camp’s The Artisan in Elizabethan 
Literature (Columbia) and H. W. Wells’ Poetic Imagery Illus- 
trated from Elizabethan Literature. (Columbia.) 

In the field of the Pre-Shakespearean drama J. M. Berdan 
suggests the possibility that ‘“Marlowe’s Edward II” (PQ, 
111. 197-207) was written with a conscious appreciation of the 
similarity between the situation of Edward and of James VI 
of Scotland, and is a “golden defense of English monarchy.” 
W. D. Briggs, “On the Meaning of the Word ‘lake’ in Marlowe’s 
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Edward II” (MLN, xxxtx. 437-438), reinforces his interpreta- 
tion ‘underground dungeon or pit.’ Joseph de Perott again 
takes up the question of the sources of “The Mirror of Knight- 
hood’’ (MLN, xxx1x. 441-442). 

Shakespearean studies are less numerous than at times in the 
past. A. K. Gray, ‘““The Secret of Love’s Labour’s Lost’? (PMLA, 
XXXIX. 581-611), correlates elements in the play with certain 
matters of historical fact which took place in arid about the year 
1591, especially the attempt of Burleigh to force Southampton 
into marriage with his granddaughter. M. P. Tilley explains 
the phrase ‘‘Good Drink Makes Good Blood” (MLN, xxx1x. 
153-155) in Much Ado. T. W. Baldwin, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Jester: 
The Dates of Much Ado and As You Like It” (MLN, xxxtx. 
447-455), dates the former between the late summer of 1598 
and the winter of 1598-99, and the latter, March-August 1600 
on the basis of the acting of Kemp and Robert Armin in these 
plays. Miss M. H. Sheckford, “Shakespeare and Greene’s 
Orlando Furioso” (MLN, xxxtx. 54-56), records another 
suggestion for As You Like It which Shakespeare may have got 
from Greene. F. G. Hubbard edits The First Quarto Edition 
of Shakes peare’s Romeo and Juliet (Wisconsin) with introduction 
and notes. O. R. McGuire answers affirmatively the question 
“Did Shakespeare Know His Julius Caesar?” (Texas Rev., 1x. 
277-280). M. W. Bundy considers ‘Shakespeare and Eliza- 
bethan Psychology” (JEGP, xxii. 516-549) with special refer- 
ence to Hamlet, in which the downfall is brought about by the 
subjection of the will to the lower souls, to passion, appetite, and 
imagination working in conjunction with these.” A. H. Krappe 
proposes ‘‘A Byzantine Source of Othello” (MLN, xxxtx. 156- 
161), A. W. Crawford suggests interpretations of ““The Appari- 
tions of Macbeth” (MLN, xxxtx. 345-350; 383-388), and Miss 
Pauline Taylor, ‘““Birnam Wood, 700 A.D.-1600 A.D.” (MLN, 
xxxIx. 244-247) traces the story of a moving wood through 
nearly a thousand years. Miss J. G. Wales in “Character and 
Action in Shakespeare: A Consideration of Some Skeptical 
Views” (Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 18, 
pp. 118-145), takes issue with Stoll and insists that Shakespeare 
portrays human nature from life as he saw it. M. P. Tilley, 
“Pun and Proverb as Aids to Unexplained Shakespearean 
Jests” (SP, xx1. 492-495), proposes interpretations for three 
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passages in Shakespeare. R. M. Alden, in what is probably the 
last article he wrote, takes up “The Punctuation of Shakes- 
peare’s Printers” (PMLA, xxx1x. 557-580). He questions the 
inferences of Pollard and J. Dover Wilson regarding the uni- 
formity and authority of Elizabethan punctuation, as well as 
its interpretation. Karl Young in a lengthy article on “Samuel 
Johnson on Shakespeare: One Aspect” (Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 18, pp. 146-226) presents an inter- 
esting survey of the critics before Johnson as they gradually 
began to study Shakespeare in relation to his sources, and 
evaluates Johnson’s own contribution to the historical method. 
Paul Kaufman has published a useful Ouéline Guide to Shake- 
speare, in which a good bit of scattered information is conveni- 
ently assembled. Of a bibliographical nature are Hardin 
Craig’s “Shakespeare Today” (English Journal, xin. 539-549), 
E. E. Stoll’s “Recent Criticism of Hamlet’? (Contemporary 
Review, 1924, pp. 347-357), and T. S. Graves, “‘Recent Literature 
of the English Renaissance”’ (SP, xx1. 403-465). 

In turning to Shakespeare’s contemporaries and successors, 
we may note first a short paper on “The Shoemaker’s Holiday 
and Romeo and Juliet” (SP, xx. 356-361) in which R. A. Law 
calls attention to certain features of the plot and certain phrases 
in the former that he thinks are reminiscent of Shakespeare. 
Miss Kate L. Gregg’s dissertation, Thomas Dekker; A Study 
in Economic and Social Backgrounds (Washington), isan attempt 
to determine the extent to which the economic and social forces 
of Dekker’s day influenced him, and the degree to which he 
reflects the conflicting interests of Elizabeth’s reign. R. G. 
Martin champions Creizenach’s opinion about ‘The Sources 
of Heywood’s If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody” (MLN, 
XXXIX. 220-222). G. S. Greene suggests a Jater date (1607) in 
“A New Date for George Wilkins’s Three Miseries of Barbary” 
(MLN, xxxix. 285-291). T. S. Graves, “Ralph Crane and the 
King’s Players” (SP, xx1. 262-266), prints some autobiographi- 
cal verses and suggests some questions for consideration. T. W. 
Baldwin, “The Three Francis Beaumonts” (MLN, xxxrx. 
505-507), maintains that the praise of Francis Beaumont for 
Chaucer and Spenser should not be credited to either Judge 
Beaumont or the dramatist, but to a Francis Beaumont who 
was at Cambridge and wrote in the manner of the old school. 
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R. Withington makes a conjecture regarding the textual crux 
“F, S. in The Knight of the Burning Pestle” (N & Q, cxtvt. 
379; but cf. also pp. 419 and 475). E. S. Lindsey, “The 
Music of the Songs in Fletcher’s Plays” (SP, xx1. 325-355), 
points out that eighteen pieces of music for these songs have 
come down to us, and prints transcriptions of them. W. D. 
Briggs indicates certain parallels between the “First Song in 
The Beggar’s Bush” (MLN, xxx1x. 379-380) and the Colloquies 
of Erasmus. H. E. Rollins edits “The Drinking Academy, or 
The Cheaters’ Holiday” (PMLA, xxxtx. 837-871) from a MS. 
of about 1620 long known to be in the possession of Mr. W. A. 
White of Brooklyn. A. M. Witherspoon has published a 
dissertation on The Influence of Robert Garnier on Elizabethan 
Drama (Yale). 

The English Bible is the title of a volume by W. O. Sypherd. 
Two Early Lives of John Milton (Western Reserve) have been 
reprinted by W. H. Hulme, namely, those by John Toland 
(1698) and Elijah Fenton (1725). Milton’s Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Art: An Essay, with a Collection of Illustrative Pas- 
sages from his Works is a dissertation (Cornell) by Miss Ida 
Langdon. W. C. Curry, “Samson Agonistes Yet Again” (Se- 
wanee Rev., Xxxt1. 336-352), asserts its organic structure while 
denying any relation to Greek tragedy. In “Milton and Bodin’s 
Heptaplomerer” (SP, xx1. 399-402) L. I. Bredvold publishes 
some correspondence in connection with Milton’s possessing a 
copy of this rare heretical tract. H. Fletcher, “Milton and 
Yosippon” (SP, xx1. 496-501), traces a conception of Milton’s 
to the Pseudo-Josephus rather than to Zohar (see American 
Bibliography for 1922). M. A. Larson notes verbal identities 
in several speeches which give clear evidence of “The Influence 
of Milton’s Divorce Tracts on Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem” 
(PMLA, xxxrx. 174-178). The Country Wife and The Plain 
Dealer of Wycherley have been edited with critical apparatus 
by G. B. Churchill. In “Thomas Heywood, D’Avenant, and 
The Siege of Rhodes” (PMLA, xxxtx. 624-641) A. Thaler adds 
The Fair Maid of the West to the list of sources from which 
D’Avenant drew. J. W. Krutch’s Comedy and Conscience 
after the Restoration (Columbia) is a valuable study of con- 
ditions surrounding the Jeremy Collier controversy. R. P. 
McCutcheon cites the Muses Mercury of 1707 on another 
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reason besides Collier’s for the suppression of Dryden’s Prologue 
to the Prophetess” (MLN, xxxix. 123-124). A. H. Nethercot 
continues his study of Cowley with a similar account of ‘“‘The 
Reputation of the ‘Metaphysical Poets’ during the 17th Cen- 
tury” (JEGP, xx11t. 173-198). This paper takes up successively 
Carew, Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, and Quarles, considers 
Dryden’s attitude towards these poets, and in general consti- 
tutes a document in the study of changing taste. H. E. Rollins 
has compiled An Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries (1557- 
1709) in the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London 
(issued as first number of SP, xxi. [1-324]). J. B. Wharey, 
“Bunyan’s Mr. Badman and the Picaresque Novel” (Texas 
Studies in English, No. 4, pp. 49-61), stresses Bunyan’s influence 
on the development of the novel, an influence at last becoming 
more generally recognized. W. H. Vann has published privately 
a small volume of bibliographical Notes on the Writings of 
James Howell (Waco, Texas). M. W. Croll continues a vein 
which he has long been interested in with “Muret and the 
History of ‘Attic’ Prose” (PMLA, xxx1x. 254-309). In “A 
Proposal for an English Academy in 1660” (MLR, x1x. 291-300) 
Edmund Freeman suggests Robert Hooke as the author of 
New Atlantis Continued and discounts somewhat the claim 
made for Dryden as the first after the Restoration to advocate 
an academy for England. Space may be found for mention of 
two pleasant titles, Gamaliel Bradford’s “Pepys and Humanity” 
(No. Amer. Rev., ccxtx. 507-518) and the same author’s volume, 
The Soul of Samuel Pepys. 

Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe (Illinois) is the title 
of a valuable monograph by A. W. Secord. J. H. Neumann’s 
“Shakespearean Criticism in the Tatler and Spectator” (PMLA, 
XXXIX. 612-623) gathers together all the important critical 
utterances about the dramatist in these periodicals. F. B. 
Kaye, “The Mandeville Canon: A Supplement” (N & Q, 
CXLVI. 317-321), opposes certain attributions to Mandeville. 
R. H. Griffith presents “The Syloan Dream: or, The Mourning 
Muses [1701], reprinted with notes” (Texas Studies in English, 
No. 4, pp. 62-87). Miss C. F. Tupper assigns certain “Essays 
Erroneously Attributed to Goldsmith’ (PMLA, xxxIx. 
325-342) to Smollett. In “Rasselas in the New World” (Yale 
Rev., xv. 95-107) C. B. Tinker gives an account of an American 
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edition of Rasselas together with some new facts about Johnson’s 
meeting with William White of Philadelphia, who called his 
attention to this edition. J. M. Beatty, Jr. in “Doctor Johnson 
and ‘Mur’” (MLN, xxxtx. 82-88) writes of Arthur Murphy 
and his relations with Johnson. R. C. Whitford’s “A Little 
Littleton” (PQ, m1. 302-308) concerns Archibald Campbell, 
author of two prose satires which contain ‘“‘vigorous and uncon- 
ventional views of Samuel Johnson and several of his eminent 
contemporaries.” C. B. Tinker’s edition of Letters of James 
Boswell includes in its two volumes a hundred never before 
printed. F. A. Pottle has contributed several notes on Boswell: 
“Boswelliana: Two Attributions” (NV & Q, cxtvm. 281; 375), 
which concerns the identification of two pamphlets with 
Boswell; “A North Briton Extraordinary’ (Ibid., 259-261; 
403-404), in which he denies the attribution of two other 
pamphlets to him; and “Boswell’s ‘Matrimonial Thought’ ” 
(Ibid., 283), in which he identifies a poem which Boswell read 
to Johnson. C. W. Nichols illustrates the timeliness of the 
“Social Satire in Fielding’s Pasquin and The Historical Register” 
(PQ, m1. 309-317) by reference to the periodical and pamphlet 
literature of the day. D.C. Croissant’s “A Note on The Egoist: 
or, Calley upon Citber [1743] (PQ, 111. 76-77) gives evidence to 
show that Colley Cibber was himself the author of it. O. K. 
Lundeberg finds “The True Sources of Robert Dodsley’s 
The King and The Miller of Mansfield” (MLN, xxx1x. 394-397) 
in an English broadside ballad of the same name, the main 
lines of which he follows closely, but to which he adds a sub-plot. 
G. Betz’s “Lichtenberg as a Critic of the English Stage” 
(JEGP, xxi. 270-288) has value for students of eighteenth 
century drama. R. P. McCutcheon in “The Journal des Scavans 
and the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society” (SP, 
XXI. 626-628) denies that the English journal was an imitation 
of the French one. Miss Amy L. Reed’s The Background of 
Gray’s Elegy: A Study in the Taste for Melancholy Poetry, 1700- 
1751 (Columbia) explains itself. H. H. Clark similarly presents 
“A Study of Melancholy in Edward Young” (MLN, xxxIx. 
129-136; 193-202). Miss Lois Whitney’s “English Primitivistic 
Theories of Epic Origins’ (MP, xx. 337-378) is a Chicago 
dissertation. A. O. Lovejoy’s “On the Discrimination of 
Romanticisms” (PMLA, xxxtx. 229-253) is a very penetrating 
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discussion, in which three not always harmonious “romanti- 
cisms”’ are distinguished. G. F. Evans prints “An Overlooked 
Sonnet” (MLN, xxx1x. 184-185) between Milton and Gray, to 
which A. D. McKillup adds “Some Details of the Sonnet 
Revival” (Ibid., 438-440). T. O. Mabbott prints “A New 
Poem by Thomas Chatterton” (MLN, xxx1x. 226-229) from a 
MS. in the Columbia University library, and G. R. Potter 
discusses ““Thomas Chatterton’s Epistle to The Reverend Mr. 
Catcott” (MLN, xxx1x. 336-338). F. E. Pierce couples “Blake 
and Seventeenth Century Authors” (MLN, xxxrix. 150-153) . 
whom he seems to have been indebted to. Harold Bruce in 
“William Blake and His Companions from 1818 to 1827” 
(PMLA, xxx1x. 358-367) gives some account of the friends 
who surrounded the poet in the last years of his life. 

O. F. Emerson has written at length on “‘The Early Literary 
Life of Sir Walter Scott” (JEGP, xxu11. 28-62; 241-269; 389-417) 
and G. W. Robinson interests himself in one of Scott’s contem- 
poraries in “A Bibliography of Thomas Pringle’s Afar in the 
Desert’’ (Papers of Bibl. Soc. of America, xvu1. 21-54). E. Colby 
continues his interest in Thomas Holcroft with “Thomas 
Holcroft: Translator of Plays” (PQ, 11. 228-236) and ‘“Finan- 
cial Accounts of Holcroft Plays” (N & Q. cxivr. 42-45; 60-63) 
from the theatre account books. In “‘A Supplement on Strollers’’ 
(PMLA, xxx1x. 642-054) he adds considerable material to 
Thaler’s paper (cf. PMLA, xxxvu. 243-280). R. H. Thornton 
discusses “‘R. W. Elliston and John Poole” (N & Q, cxtvt1. 359) 
and gives data about the Drury Lane Theatre c. 1820. 

E. N. S. Thompson makes a survey of “The Interest of 
English Poets in Italian Freedom” (PQ, m1. 172-191) from 1815 
to 1870. S. F. Gingerich has published a volume of four Essays 
in the Romantic Poets, treating Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Byron. B. S. Allen in ‘“‘Minor Disciples of Radicalism in the 
Revolutionary_Era’”’ (MP, xx1. 277-301) takes up Godwin’s 
influence on some younger and lesser radicals. Miss Muriel 
Morris finds additional parallels between the two poets in 
“A Note on Wordsworth and Vaughan” (MLN, xxx1x. 187- 
188) and G. H. Clarke in “‘The Fields of Sleep” (London Times 
Lit. Sup., 1924, p. 240) proposes an interpretation of a line 
in Wordsworth. R. L. Rusk, ‘Keats in the Wordsworth 
Country” (No. Amer. Rev., ccxtx. 392-7) reprints from an 
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obscure Kentucky magazine of 1836 a chapter from Keats’s 
journal. In “Shakespeare and Keats’s Hyperion: A Study in 
the Processes of Poetical Composition” (PQ, m1. 139-158) 
C.L. Finney declares the influence of Shakespeare on Keats to 
be greater than he is usually credited with, especially in compari- 
son with the influence of Spenser and Milton. The same writer in 
“Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe and Keats’s Endymion” 
(PMLA, xxxtx. 805-813) considers it quite possible that Keats 
could have seen a copy of Drayton’s rare volume, and, on the 
basis of certain structural and individual similarities, thinks it 
very probable. Miss Martha H. Shackford writes of “Keats and 
Adversity” (Sewanee Rev., xxxm. 474-487), considering the 
misfortunes and struggles of Keats’s life and his attitude towards 
the presence of evil in human existence. W. E. Peck has pub- 
lished a number of notes on Shelley: ‘‘Keats, Shelley, and Mrs. 
Radcliffe’ (MLN, xxxtx. 251-252), showing that both poets 
seem to have known The Mysteries of Udolpho; “Unpublished 
Passages from the Pforzheimer MS. of Shelley’s Philosophical 
View of Reform” (PMLA, xxxix. 910-918), pointing out that 
the edition of the MS. by Rolleston (Oxford, 1920) contains 
inaccuracies and omissions which in one case amount to six 
pages of the MS.; “Shelley’s Reviews Written for the Examiner” 
(MLN, xxxtx. 118-119), which concerns Shelley’s reviews of 
Frankenstein and Rhododaphne; ‘“‘An Essay by Shelley” (London 
Times Lit. Sup., 1924, pp. 797-798), in which he prints an essay 
which he attributes to the poet on the basis of internal evidence; 
“Trelawny’s ‘Recollections’ ” (Ibid., p. 112), a note concerning 
Shelley’s death; and “On the Origin of the Shelley Society” 
(MLN, xxxrtx. 312-314), in which he defends his views against 
N. I. White, “The Shelley Society Again” (MLN, xxxix. 
18-22). Shelley in Germany (Columbia) is a dissertation by 
Solomon Liptzin. Other Shelley items are A. L. Keith, “The 
Imagery of Shelley” (So. Ail. Qu., xxi. 61-72; 166-176), 
A. S. Walker, “‘A Sidelight on Shelley” (MLN, xxx1x. 121); 
and of collateral interest to students of Shelley is O. F. Emer- 
son’s “Notes on Gilbert Imlay, Early American Writer’ 
(PMLA, xxxtx. 406-439), 

The Byron centenary has resulted in increased interest in the 
poet. S.C. Chew’s Byron in England: His Fame and After-fame 
traces the fluctuations in the poet’s reputation. To this may 
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be added R. A. Rice’s Lord Byron’s British Reputation (Smith) 
and the same author’s appended discussion of Wordsworth 
since 1916. H. M. Jones’s “The Influence of Byron” (Texas 
Review, 1x. 170-196) aims at a somewhat popular survey. 
Mrs. Dora N. Raymond has taken up The Political Career of 
Lord Byron and C. T. Goode’s Byron as Critic presents much 
useful material not very well digested. G. R. Elliott, “Byron 
and the Comic Spirit” (PMLA, xxxrx. 897-909), concludes 
that Byron just misses ‘‘the balance and poetic comeliness 
of the true comic spirit that we are groping for now.” Miss 
Fannie E. Ratchford, “Byron’s First Composition of the 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” (Texas Review, 1x. 250-254) 
studies 22 lines of the poem as they appear in the first draft. 
The same author has published “Notes on Byron” (Texas 
Studies in English, No. 4, pp. 88-90), these being on a first 
draft of the Appendix attached to The Two Foscari, which 
contains a paragraph not in the published text. L. L. Mackail 
quotes the opinion of the late Sir William Osler that “The 
Cause of Byron’s Death” (London Times Lit. Sup., 1924, 
p. 253) was meningitis. R. H. Griffith and H. M. Jones have 
prepared A Descriptive Catalogue of an Exhibition of Manuscripts 
and First Editions of Lord Byron . . . [at] the University of Texas, 
which has independent value. F. E. Pierce discusses “Byron 
and This Century” (Lit. Rev., 1924, 701-702); and adaptations 
of Byron in Spain are noted by E. B. Williams in The Life and 
Dramatic Works of Gertrudis de Avellaneda (cf. pp. 68, 88-89). 

“Coleridge Marginalia on Wieland and Schiller’ are printed 
by L. L. Mackall (MLR, xrx. 344-346) from a volume in his 
possession. T. M. Raysor’s “Coleridge’s Manuscript Lectures” 
(MP, xxm. 17-25), compares the Lectures on Shakespeare and 
Miscellanies, as published by his nephew, with certain manu- 
script materials and marginalia in the British Museum on which 
they were based. The editor in patching together fragmentary 
notes not intended for publication in their original form has 
taken some liberties, but on the whole has done his work faith- 
fully and without misrepresentation. Paul Kaufman furnishes 
evidence of ““The Reading of Southey and Coleridge: The Record 
of their Borrowings from the Bristol Library, 1793-1798” (MP, 
xxI. 317-320). Miss Alice D. Snyder, “‘Coleridge’s Cosmogony: 
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A Note on the Poetic ‘World-View’”’ (SP. xx1. 616-625), 
continues a line of investigation suggested by Professor Her- 
ford’s Warton lecture in 1916. B. H. Lehman calls to mind 
“A Paragraph Deleted by Coleridge” (MLN, xxxtx. 58-59) 
which supports the other evidence of Coleridge’s early Jacob- 
inism. R. S. Newdick traces in the scanty remarks of “Coleridge 
on Hazlitt” (Texas Review, tx. 294-300) a growing estrangement 
between the two men, Coleridge passing from restraint to 
vindictiveness and finally ridicule. S. P. Chase writes on 
“Hazlitt as a Critic of Art” (PMLA, xxxrtx. 178-202) and 
E. M. Clark shows “The Kinship of Hazlitt and Stevenson” 
(Texas Studies in English, No. 4, pp. 97-114) by numerous 
close parallels between passages in the essays of the two men, 
clearly indicative of indebtedness on Stevenson’s part. Miss 
Miriam M. Thrall, “A Phase of Carlyle’s Relation to Fraser’s 
Magazine” (PMLA, xxxtx. 919-931), considers the authorship 
of certain articles which contain parallelisms to the known work 
of Carlyle. E. Neff contrasts Carlyle and Mill: Mystic and 
Utilitarian (Columbia). A. Whitridge has edited some Un- 
published Letters of Matthew Arnold, R. M. Gummere contributes 
an essay on “Matthew Arnold” (Quarterly Rev., 1924, pp. 142- 
155), and S. T. Williams considers ““Matthew Arnold as a 
Crit'c of Literature” (Univ. of California Chron., xxv1. 183-208). 
The same author writes of “Hartley Coleridge as a Critic of 
Literature” (So. Atl. Qu., xxi. 73-78) and ‘“Macaulay’s 
Reading and Literary Criticism” (PQ. mt. 119-131). P. F. 
Brown’s “Coventry Patmore’s Literary Criticism” (Univ. of 
California Chron., xxv. 244-260) was omitted from last year’s 
survey. Robert Withington, “Of the Romantic Essay” (So. 
Ail. Qu., xxl. 269-276), treats of the romantic, especially 
subjective, elements in the essay. 

Shelley and Browning; A Myth and Some Facts is the title of a 
small volume by F. A. Pottle. C. N. Wenger has published an 
interesting book on The Aesthetics of Robert Browning and 
Mrs. F. T. Russell writes about “The Pessimism of Robert 
Browning” (Sewanee Rev., xxxt1. 69-77). The same writer, 
“Gold and Alloy” (SP, xx. 467-479), thinks Browning was 
laboring under an illusion as to how truthfully he was repre- 
senting his source in The Ring and the Book. Rufus M. Jones 
has published a little essay on Mysticism in Robert Browning. 
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H. Golder tries to recover the complex flux of the poet’s remin- 
iscences out of which “Browning’s Childe Roland” (PMLA, 
XXXIX. 963-978) came. A.S. Hoyt seeks to define The Spiritual 
Message of Modern English Poetry. Miss S. P. Wilson writes of 
“William Morris and France” (So. Atl. Qu., xx1tI. 242-255). 
Newton Arvin considers “Swinburne as a Critic” (Sewanee 
Rev., xxxit. 404-412), rightly calling attention to his unusual 
ability to convey the character of a piece of literature. Miss 
F. E. Ratchford describes the MS. of “The First Draft of 
Swinburne’s Hertha” (MLN, xxxtx. 22-26) in the Wrenn 
Library and publishes the text. H. Hoffman’s “An Angel in 
the City of Dreadful Night” (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 317-335) 
has to do with the influence of Shelley on James Thomson. 
J. S. Harrison, “Pater, Heine, and the Old Gods of Greece’’ 
(PMLA, xxxtx. 655-686), traces through its various forms in 
Pater’s work an idea of Heine that at “the advent of Christianity 
the old gods of Greece were not destroyed but exiled and driven 
from their thrones into distant places, where they lived in 
disguise, often in the form of devils or evil spirits.” Two 
interesting books on the novel have appeared: M. E. Speare’s 
The Political Novel; Its Development in England and America 
and Dorothy Brewster and Angus Burrell’s Dead Reckonings 
in Fiction, which is more concerned with contemporary writers. 

On contemporary literature there are fewer things to be 
mentioned. Miss H. Harvitt in “How Henry James Revised 
Roderick Hudson: A Study in Style’? (PMLA, xxxtx. 203-227) 
finds no fundamental changes in the story, but a most minute 
revision of the style in the direction of extreme introspection 
and analysis. J. G. Palache appraises ‘“‘The Critical Faculty of 
Henry James” (Univ. of California Chron., xxvi. 399-410). 
C. E. Whitmore, “Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts as Tragic Drama” 
(MLN, xxxtx. 455-460), finds an analogy in the oratorio and 
the medieval sacred drama, especially as developed in France 
by such a writer as Greban. R. M. Smith discusses “The 
Philosophy in Thomas Hardy’s Poetry” (No. Amer. Rev., 
ccxx. 330-340). R. S. Hoffman considers “Proportion and 
Incident in Joseph Conrad and Arnold Bennett” (Sewanee Rev., 
xxx. 79-92) and G. H. Sfargent] gives a list of ‘Conrad 
Manuscripts in America” (Bookman’s Jour., x. 137-139). 
Wilbur Cross writes about “The Humor of Max Beerbohm”’ 
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(Yale Rev., xm. 209-227) and M. Y. Hughes has a paper on 
“A Great Skeptic: W. H. Hudson” (Univ. of California Chron., 
xxvi. 161-174). Two papers on contemporary poets are 
“Lascelles Abercrombie: Poet and Critic’? (No. Amer. Rev., 
ccxx. 319-329), by Llewellyn Jones, and “The Poet Laureate’’ 
(Lit. Rev., 1924, pp. 625-626) by J. C. Ransom. Mention may 
finally be made of Clayton Hamilton’s Conversations on Con- 
temporary Drama. 

A few titles of too broad or too general a nature to belong in 
any of the preceding paragraphs will complete this survey of 
the work done by American scholars and critics during 1924. 
J. S. P. Tatlock, ““Levenoth and the Grateful Dead” (MP, 
XXII. 211-214) traces a story found in Matthew Paris. B. V. 
Crawford’s “Teaching by Dialogue” (PQ, 111. 23-31) follows 
the didactic use of dialogue from A#lfric’s Colloguium and the 
Dialogus de Scaccario down to the catechisms of the nineteenth 
century. E. Colby discusses “Bibliography as an Aid to Biog- 
raphy” (Papers of Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xvut. 1-11). T. S. Graves 
writes in a popular way of ‘“‘The Literal Acceptance of Stage 
Illusion” (So. Atl. Qu., xxii. 124-140) and J. S. P. Tatlock 
considers “Dramatic Irony” (Univ. of California Chron., xxv. 
212-222). T. S. Graves, “A Neglected Side of Dramatic Criti- 
cism”’ (7 exas Rev., 1x. 213-220) writes pleasantly of extempore 
reviews by dramatic critics past and present. W. C. Brownell’s 
The Genius of Style gathers together articles originally published 
in magazines. Miss Rose F. Egan continues her study of The 
Genesis of the Theory of Art for Art’s Sake (Smith) with a second 
part. C. E. Whitmore defends “The Validity of Literary Defini- 
tions” (PMLA, xxx1x. 722-736), believing that they fulfill a 
purpose even though they are not so exact as scientific formulas. 
A. Torossian’s “Some Aspects of the Romantic and the Classic 
Tendencies in Art” (Univ. of California Chron., xxvi. 47-64) 
stresses their interdependence. The following three papers 
should be considered together: E. H. Zeydel’s “Some Socio- 
logical Aspects of Literary Criticism” (MLN, xxxrx. 460-466) ; 
W. E. Leonard’s “‘A Little Sermon on Life and Letters” (Wis- 
consin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 18, pp. 5-22); 
and E. E. Stoll’s “Literature no ‘Document’” (MLR, xx. 
141-157). ALBERT C. BAUGH 
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II. AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In “Captain John Smith’s Map of Virginia, 1612” (Geograph. 
Rev., Xtv, 433-443) Worthington C. Ford suggests that the map 
in Smith’s tract was made by Nathaniel Powell. Kenneth B. 
Murdock has collected evidence on ‘The Puritans and the New 
Testament” (Pub. of the Colonial Society of Mass., xxv, 239-243) 
that goes to show that the Puritans were not “more concerned 
with ‘thou shalt not’ than with the Sermon on the Mount.” 
H. J. Hall has edited Poems by Benjamin Tompson. O. F. 
Emerson’s “‘Notes on Gilbert Imlay, Early American Writer” 
(PMLA, xxx1x, 406-439), deal with Imlay’s relations with 
Crévecoeur, Mary Wollstonecraft, and the schemers of an 
American Pantisocracy, and describe his published works and 
their reception in England. Thelma Louise Kellogg has written 
The Life and Works of John Davis, 1774-1853 (Univ. of Maine 
Studies, Second Ser., No. 1), in the course of which she holds 
that “but for Davis’ the Pocahontas legend “might have 
lapsed into obscurity.”’ 

Letters by Edgar A. Poe are the subject of two studies by 
James Southall Wilson: “The Letters of Edgar A. Poe to 
George W. Eveleth” (Univ. of Virginia Alumni Bull., xvu, 
34-59) and “Unpublished Letters of Edgar Allan Poe” (Century 
Mag., cvti, 652-656), the latter dealing with letters written 
from Richmond, 1835-36, to Judge Beverley Tucker. A study 
of Melville’s White Jacket by Carl Van Doren is entitled 
“Melville before the Mast” (Century Mag., cvi, 272-277). 
A fresh attempt to reveal The Real Daniel Webster has been 
made by E. R. Kennedy. An extensive study of Lincoln’s 
literary style is the subject of Daniel K. Dodge’s Abraham 
Lincoln, Master of Words. Whitman’s Leaves of Grass has been 
subjected to scholarly editing, by Emory Holloway (Inclusive 
Edition), who gives two dates for each poem. Mr. Hollo- 
way has also presented two papers on Whitman: ‘More Light 
on Whitman” (Am. Mercury, 11, 183-189), in which he states 
what has recently been learned concerning Whitman’s writings 
for the Brooklyn Evening Star in 1845-46, and “A Whitman 
Manuscript” (ibid., m1, 475-80), in which he deals with a small 
notebook of the period during which the first edition of Leaves 
of Grass was evolving. T. O. Mabbott, in “Walt Whitman and 
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the Aristidean’”’ (ibid., 1, 205-207), studies four contributions 
by Whitman to T. D. English’s magazine of that name. From 
the unpublished fourth volume of Horace Traubel’s Camden 
diary on Whitman, two selections have been made: “Whitman 
on his Contemporaries” and “Walt Whitman on Himself” 
(ibid., 1, 328-332, m1, 186-192). 

Many unpublished writings by Lafcadio Hearn and many 
new facts about him have appeared during the year. A collec- 
tion of his New Orleans work was published with the title 
Creole Sketches. Edward Larocque Tinker, after extensive 
research, tells in detail the story of Lafcadio Hearn’s American 
Days from his arrival from England to his departure for the 
Orient, giving by far the most space to his life and writings in 
New Orleans. Mr. Tinker also discusses, in ““Lafcadio Hearn 
and the Sense of Smell’? (Bookman, tv1t1, 519-527) the question 
whether Hearn wrote a book entitled The Perfume of Women. 
An American Miscellany (2 vols.) contains articles and stories 
by Hearn now first collected by Albert Mordell, with an intro- 
duction of 79 pages setting forth the evidence of authorship 
and giving information regarding Hearn’s life in Cincinnati 
and New Orleans, especially in the former city. Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography (2 vcls.), with an introduction by his biographer 
A. B. Paine, throws much light on the author; not all of the 
original has keen printed. William Dean Howells, A Study by 
Oscar W. Firkins is an extensive critical review of Howells’s 
various forms of expression, with a bibliography. W.S. Kennedy, 
who knew Burroughs intimately, has sought to portray The 
Real John Burroughs, and W. F. Badé has written, in 2 vols., 
The Life and Letters of John Muir, a collection of letters and 
scattered or unpublished manuscripts linked with explanations. 
Both Burroughs and Muir have been reviewed by a scientist, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, in Impressions of Great Naturalists. 
Eugene Field’s Creative Years is a biography by a friend, C. H. 
Dennis. In The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi, the titles used in previous editions 
of her poems but not by the poetess herself have been rejected. ‘ 
The editor of this volume is also the author of The Life and 
Letters of Emily Dickinson, in the course of which some of the 
facts regarding her significant love affair are disclosed. Conrad 
Aiken has published, in England, Selected Poems by Emily 
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Dickinson, with a critical preface. The difficult task of estima- 
ting “The Poetic Philosophy of William Vaughn Moody” 
(Texas Rev., x, 97-112) has been assayed by N. F. Adkins. 
Carl Van Doren, in “Stephen Crane” (Am. Mercury, 1, 11-14), 
holds that “modern American literature may be said, accurately 
enough, to have begun with Stephen Crane thirty years ago.” 
The Centaur Bibliographies now include Stephen Crane, A 
Bibliography (1923), by Vincent Starrett. Bliss Carman is the 
subject of a book by Odell Shepard, containing a brief account 
of his life, an extended study of his writings, and a bibliography. 
Montrose J. Moses and Virginia Gerson devote a volume to 
Clyde Fitch and His Letters. Two Centaur Bibliographies of 
living authors have appeared: A Bibliography of the Writings 
of H. L. Mencken and A Bibliography of the Writings of James 
Branch Cabell. 

Of studies of popular literary tradition, the following may be 
mentioned: “Navaho Folk Tales,” by Elsie C. Parsons, 
“Western Mono Myths,” by E. W. Gifford, “Songs from 
Kentucky,” by Florence Truitt, (all in Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, 
xxxvi (1923), 368-375, 301-367, 376-379); a book of Songs 
and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks, etlited by Rolard P. 
Gray; and three studies of the negro, viz., ““Folk-Songs of the 
American Negro” (Sewanee Rev., xxxt1, 206-224), by J. H. 
Smith, “The English of the Negro” (Am. Mercury, 11, 190-195), 
in which George Philip Krapp considers the negro’s “acquisition 
of mature English,” and Am Anthology of Verse by American 
Negroes, edited by Newman I. White and W. C. Jackson, with 
a critical introduction, bibliographical notes, etc. 

The remainder of the present survey concerns studies of 
a more or less general nature. Morris E. Speare is the author of 
The Political Novel: Its Development in England and in America, 
in which the chief American subjects are Henry Adams, Paul 
Leicester Ford, and Winston Churchill. On the drama, there is 
a book by Thomas H. Dickinson, Playwrights of the New Ameri- 
can Theatre, and an article by Arthur Hobson Quinn, “Modern 
American Drama.II. The American Spirit in Comedy and 
Tragedy” (Eng. Jour., x11, 1-10). In From Whitman to Sand- 
burg in American Poetry Bruce Weirick attempts to trace the 
evolution of American poetic art since 1870. Richard Foster 
Jones discusses ‘‘Nationalism and Imagism in Modern American 
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Poetry” (Wash. Univ. Studies, x1 (1923), 97-130). Harriet 
Monroe surveys “The Free-Verse Movement in America” 
(Eng. Jour., x11, 691-705). Percy H. Boynton has collected 
a number of his essays, in a volume entitled Some Contemporary 
Americans. Henry S. Canby in Definitions: Second Series, 
Stuart P. Sherman in Points of View, and Carl Van Doren in 
Many Minds have dealt with individual writers and with some 
of the large problems of American literary history. Joseph 
Collins, in Taking the Literary Pulse, has continued his psycho- 
logical studies, a number of which concern recent American 
writers. Philip Marshall Hicks has written a dissertation 
(Pennsylvania) on The Development of the Natural History 
Essay in American Literature from the beginnings to Burroughs. 
Southern literature is the subject of several studies: a mono- 
graph by Francis Pendleton Gaines on The Southern Plantation, 
in which the literary and the actual plantation are compared; 
an article by Charles Forster Smith on ‘Basil Lanneau Gilder- 
sleeve: An Intimate View” (Sewanee Rev., xxxul, 162-175); a 
book which concerns the background of Southern literature, 
John Wade’s Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, A Study of the 
Development of Culture in the South ; a “Bibliography of Alabama 
Authors” (Howard College Buil., txxx1 (1923), 1-44) by 
Caroline P. Engstfeld; “Author List of Caroliniana in the 
University of South Carolina Library” (Bull. of the Univ. of 
S. C., No. 134, Dec., 1923) compiled by Elizabeth D. English; 
and Armistead C. Gordon’s anthology of Virginia Writers of 
Fugitive Verse (pub. 1923). Dorothy Dondore contributes a 
paper on “Points of Contact between History and Literature in 
the Mississippi Valley” (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., x1, 227-236), 
and Ralph L. Lusk is the author of a two-volume work on 
The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier. The contempor- 
ary American attitude toward Byron, and the Byronism of 
American poets, are studied by Samuel C. Chew in “Byron in 
America” (Am. Mercury, 1, 335-344). Richard Fay Warner 
has written on “‘Godey’s Lady’s Book” (Am. Mercury, U, 
399-405). American magazines, especially those of recent date, 
are the theme of Some Magazines and Magazine Makers, by 
John E. Drewry. Two books relating to the history of journalism 
are Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters, by Don Seitz, and 
Memoirs of an Editor: Fifty Years of American Journalism, 
by Edward P. Mitchell. NorMAN FOERSTER 
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Ill. FRENCH 


American contributions to French scholarship during 1914 
are found most largely in the field of medieval literature. 
Among modern authors Balzac has been most extensively 
studied. A new series of publications has been begun by Dr. 
van Roosbroeck and A. Constans entitled Documents pour 
servir 4 l’Histoire littéraire, and the series of Romance Studies 
issued by Harvard, by Johns Hopkins, and by Pennsylvania 
have each added a new volume. 

The most important work connected with word studies is 
D. S. Blondheim’s “Essai d’un vocabulaire comparatif des 
parler romans des Juifs au moyen age” (Romania, xtx. 1-47, 
343-388, 526-569), in which he publishes a list of 166 Romance 
words found in Jewish texts, some of them rarely or never 
elsewhere, others which are characteristic of the speech of the 
Church. This vocabulary agrees with that of the ancient Latin 
Bible, Vetus latina or Itala and hence indicates a very consider- 
able Judeo-Romance influence on translations of the Bible. 
The articles make a valuable contribution to Romance philology 
as well as to the history of modern civilization. U. T. Holmes 
(MP, xx1. 423-427) proposes a new derivation for the word mire. 
C. H. Livingston (MLN, xxxrx. 410-414) holds that “Old 
French: Davedet, Davoudet, Davoudel<Latin David+éllus 
or Ittus, chanteur, joueur de fifte, vantard, un vaniteux, un 
arrogant, pipeur, trompeur.”’ 

T. A. Jenkins’s edition of La Chanson de Roland will be of the 
greatest value to all French scholars and at the same time 
facilitate greatly the understanding of the epic by English 
speaking students and our lettered public in general, for whom 
it is primarily intended. John R. Reinhard gives us the first 
printed text of Le Roman d’Eledus et Serene, a medieval North 
French recension of a thirteenth century Provengal original. 
H. W. Robbins has published Saint Edmund’s ’Merure de 
Seinte Eglise, the Anglo-Norman, and as he believes the original, 
version of Edmund Rich’s Speculum Ecclesie. Mary S. Crawford 
as a Pennsylvania dissertation edits with an introductory study 
Wace’s Life of St. Nicholas from MS. Bibl. nationale 902 fonds 
fr. 

A. C. L. Brown in “The Grail and the English Sir Perceval’’ 
(MP. xx. 79-96, 113-132) continues a series of articles of 
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interest to Arthurian scholars, in which he argues that the grail 
was primarily of Celtic origin. R. S. Loomis in “Bleheris and 
the Tristram Story” (MLN. xxxrx. 319-329) holds that this 
Welshman was the “founder of the Tristram Legend” and that 
he was first person to mingle “colorful Celtic fantasy with the 
Provengal idealization of love.” According to L. M. Levin, 
“A Note on Raoul de Cambrai” (MLN. xxxtx. 470-475), Parts 
I and II of Raoul de Cambrai originally constituted a single 
poem. He supports ‘he same thesis in “An Allusion to Raoul de 
Cambrai,” (MP. xxi. 272-276). A, H. Krappe finds that the 
“Origin of the Geste Rainouart’” (Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 
xxIv. 1-10) lies in folktales such as those of the Bear’s Son 
and Strong John. N.C. Brooks throws some light upon the 
staging of mystery plays at Paris in 1539 and 1541 and at 
Béthune in 1562 in “Notes on Performances of French Mystery 
Plays” (MLN. xxx1x. 276-281). E. P. Hammond prints and 
discusses a poem written in English by Charles d’Orléans 
MP. xxi. 215, 216) and addressed to an English woman. 
C. H. Livingston shows in “The Jongleur Gautier Le Leu” 
(RR. xv. 1-67) that the three Gautiers to whom fabliaux have 
been attributed were really one man, Gautier Le Leu, a trouvére 
and jorgleur probably of the first half of the thirteenth century 
and whose extant work includes 8 fabliaux and 2 dits. He also 
publishes 4 fabliaux inédits and portions of a fifth. 

F. C. Green studies Marot’s qualities as editor and critic 
as displayed in his Preface to the works of Villon (MP. xxn. 
69-77). The question of the first French sonneteer has been 
discussed by N. H. Clement (RR. xtv. 189-190) and by W. L. 
Bullock (MLN. xxxrx. 475-478). The priority of Marot had 
already been established by Villey, as Bullock points out. 
Clement holds that the first sonnet was written by him in 
1545, but Bullock corrects several of his statements and con- 
cludes that the first sonnet that can be dated was written by 
Marot in 1536, that the first to be published (1539) was also 
by him, that Saint-Gelais wrote no sonnet before 1538-1542 
and that his first published sonnet appeared in 1546. 


* An article omitted from last year’s bibliography: G. L. van Roosbroeck, 
“Un Débat sur Marot au XVIII* siécle” (RSS. fasc. 2-3 of 1922 (issued in 
1923) ). 
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C. H. Livingston in “The Heptaméron des Nouvelles of 
Marguerite de Navarre (RR. xiv. 97-118) shows the relation 
of these Nouvelles to Philippe de Vigneulles and argues that 
investigation of Marguerite’s sources “Minimizes the im- 
portance of the historical character of the tales.” In “Decameron 
VIII, 2; Earliest French Imitations” (MP. xx. 35-43) he 
publishes the 71st tale from a collection by Vigneulles, com- 
posed in 1505-1515, and the 148th from that of Nicolas de 
Troyes, whose collection was compiled in 1536. 

W. A. Nitze points out an influence of Petrarch (or of Clau- 
dian?) upon the ninth sonnet of Du Bellay’s Regrets (MLN. 
XxXxIx. 216-219). W. H. Storer has published his dissertation 
(Illinois) in Virgil and Ronsard, in which he succeeds in adding 
a certain amount of evidence even to the work of Laumonier. 
John C. Dawson makes a biographical study of “Bernard de 
Poey: A contemporary of the Pléiade” (RR. xiv. 119-130) and 
publishes those of his poems that won prizes in the Jeux floraux 
(1551-1560). He also publishes an article on The Custom of the 
Essay in the Poetic Contests of the College of Rhetoric at Tou- 
louse, in the Howard College Bulletin (Vol. txxx1. No. 4). 

R. C. Williams, in ‘‘The Studies in Epic Theory,” (MP. 
xxi. 133-158) discusses the attitude of various French and 
Italian writers as to the réle of verisimilitude and decorum in 
the epic and also points out the extensive use made of Tasso 
by Georges de Scudéry in the preface to his Alaric.? In “‘Notes 
on Cyrano de Bergerac: a Mythical Translation of the Histoire 
comique ... de la Lune” (MLN. xxxtx. 96-98) W. H. Storer 
shows that a supposed English translation of this book in 
1638 is really John Wilkins’ Discovery of the World inthe Moone. 
F. B. Kaye points out a possible influence of La Rochefoucauld 
on the character of Dryden’s Zimri (MLN. xxxix. 251). 
G. L. van Roosbroeck makes an important contribution to the 
history of parody in his “‘Chapelain décoiffé: a Battle of Paro- 
dies” (PMLA. xxx1x. 872-896) in which he not only discusses 
the authorship of this poem and various problems connected 
with it, but also publishes the Colbert enragé, a parody of the 


® An article omitted from last year’s bibliography: G. L. van Roosbroeck 
and A. Constans, “The first two editions of Gomberville’s Polexandre,” (MLR. 
July, 1923). 
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stances in the Cid. G. Atkinson publishes his third book on 
French travel literature, devoting himself this time particularly 
to the important contribution they made towards the develop- 
ment of eighteenth century ideas. His volume is entitled 
Les Relations de voyages du xvu® siécle et l’évolution des idées. 
G. B. Watts discusses “Francois Gacon and his enemies’ 
(PQ. ut. 1, 58-68). 

In collaboration with A. Constans G. L. van Roosbroeck 
begins their new series by publishing Polichinelle, comte de 
Paonfier, a parody of Destouches’s Gloricux. With it is pub- 
lished les Champs Elysées of Caumont and Destouches. A 
second volume published by G. L. van Roosbroeck in the same 
series is entitled Poésies inédites du Marquis de La Fare. C. H. 
Ghershoff finds indications of the influence of Fontenelle upon 
Bodmer’s Noah (MLN. xxxtx. 434-436). G. L. van Roosbroeck 
publishes two poems of Fontenelle that were printed in Holland 
in 1750 and 1751 (MLN. xxxtx. 249-250) and two by Gresset 
(MP. xxtt. 45-62), points out that Diderot’s earliest publication 
was a poem that appeared in Le Perroquet in 1741 (MLN. 
xxx1x. 504-505), and contributes several interesting notes on 
Voltaire (MLN. xxxrx. 1-10). G. B. Watts writes an article 
of the same nature in which he publishes two letters, one by 
Voltaire, the other(written to him, and gives a variant reading 
for his Oedipe. 

G. Chinard discusses Les amitiés Américaines de Mme d’Hou- 
detot and publishes a number of her letters to Jefferson. H. P. 
Thieme adds to our knowledge of French versification by 
publishing “Un Manuscrit inédit de Fabre d’Olivet” (RHL. 
xXxxt. 261-457-482). J. van Ness Smead publishes a careful 
study of Chateaubriand and the Bible (Johns Hopkins disserta- 
tion). H. S. Spring contributes to our knowledge of the same 
writer’s biography in his Chateaubriand at the Crossways (Col- 
umbia Dissertation). H. E. Smith discusses Bonald’s contribu- 
tion to the history of relativism (MP. xxt1. 193-210). M. C. 
Baudin studies ‘Le Suicide dans le Drame Frangais contem- 
porain” (PQ. 11. 2, 132-138). In the same publication (11. 1, 
48-51), Charles E. Young discusses Scribe as a possible fore- 
runner of the social drama. 

G. M. Fess devotes a dissertation (Pennsylvania) to The 
Correspondence of Physical and Material Factors with Character 
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in Balzac. W. S. Hastings publishes a number of Balzac’s 
letters (MLN. xxxtx. 65-77), written from Germany to his 
housekeeper from May to July, 1845. H. S. Worthington 
studies the same writer’s admiration for Beethoven and its 
influence upon one of his novels in ‘“‘The Beethoven Symphony 
in Balzac’s César Birotteauw’’ (MLN. xxxtx. 414-419). N. S. 
Bement shows that his rate of production has been much 
exaggerated and that during the years 1831-1835 he averaged 
slightly less than two printed pages a day (MLN. xxxrx. 26-30). 

N. C. Arvin has published a book called Eugéne Scribe and 
the French Theater (1815-1860) in which he gives Scribe’s 
biography, a list of his plays, and a general estimate of his 
value as a dramatist. O. H. Moore finds that Victor Hugo’s 
sources for Quatre-vingt-treise were chiefly Louis Blanc, Duche- 
min-Descepeaux, Lamartine, Garat, Du Rosel and Michelet 
(PMLA. xxxtx. 368-405). Irving Brown has published a 
dissertation (Columbia) in Leconte de Lisle. B. M. Woodbridge 
points out that an incident in Maupassant’s Bel Ami is common 
to various types of literature (MLN. xxx1x. 185-187). T. F. 
Tracy in “A source of Anatole France: Benvenuto Cellini” 
(MLN. xxxrx. 188-190) shows that France made use of Cellini . 
for the episode of the salamander in the Rétisserie de la reine 
Pédauque (pp. 49, 50).2 G. L. van Roosbroeck publishes in 
Vlaamsche Arbeit for May an article entitled “A forgotten 
Precursor of Modernisme: Della Rocca de Vergalo.” 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER. 


IV. SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The importance of the contributions in 1924 to Spanish 
linguistics compensates for their limited number. K. Pietsch 
edits Spanish Grail Fragments. El libro de Josep Abarin-atia, 
La estoria de Merlin, Langarote (Chicago) from the unique 
manuscript at Madrid. He studies the linguistic features 
and adduces proof of the unity of the Spanish cycle and of its 
probable priority to the Portuguese cycle. In the same scholar’s 
“Zur Frage der portugiesischen Uebersetzung von Gowers 
Confessio Amantis’”’ (Manly Anniversary Papers, 323-327) he 


3 This conclusion had already been reached by D. S. Blondheim (MLN. 
xu, 334). : 
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argues on lexicographical grounds that the Spanish version is 
derived from a Portuguese translation. R. H. Keniston edits 
the Fuero de Guadalajara (1219) (Elliott Monographs) from two 
manuscripts in the Library of Cornell University and in the 
Biblioteca del Escorial. He discusses the language of the text 
and traces the main outlines of the development of the fuero 
during the first half of the thirteenth century. D. S. Blondheim 
makes important contributions to the lexicography of the 
various Romance languages in his “Essai d’un Vocabulaire 
comparatif des parlers romans des Juifs au Moyen Age” 
(Romania, xix, 342-388; 526-569). In his article “Preposi- 
tional Complementary Clauses in Spanish with special reference 
to the works of Pérez Galdés” (RHi. tvt, 1-264) F. C. Tarr 
limits himself to noun clauses introduced by prepositions as 
distinguished from prepositional supplementary clauses which 
function as adverb clauses, and gives the historical background 
of modern usage. He treats the same subject from a different 
angle in “Some Characteristic Uses of the Noun Clause in 
Modern Spanish” (MLZJ, 1x. 73-81). P. P. Rogers studies 
“The Forms of Address in the Novelas ejemplares of Cervantes” 
(RR. xv. 105-120) «nd finds that especially with respect to 
th> use of vos, the practice of Cervantes does not always corres- 
pond to statements by grammarians. 

Ir. the field of literary history prior to 1500, A. H. Krappe 
compares ‘“‘The Cantar de los Injantes de Lara and the Chanson 
de Roland” (Neuphil. Mitteil. xxv), and in “The Ploughman 
King (II)” (Ri. tvt. 265-284) he makes a new contribution to 
a previous study of the Spanish and Portuguese legends of 
King Wamba and of similar motifs found among the Slavs of 
Bohemia and Hungary. By references drawn from many sources 
he argues that these legends “originated with an ancient 
agricultural rite practised at an early state of European and 
Mediterranean society.” He also finds that the story of “The 
Vassal of the Devil” (Archivum Romanicum, vu. 470-477) is an 
Anglo-Saxon tale of Pagan origin which received its salient 
features from the cult of Othin. Medieval Christianity furnished 
the moral, and in the form of a fable it spread to the Continent 
where it received its most perfect form in the Libro de los 
enxiemplos of Don Juan Manuel. In still another study in 
comparative literature Dr. Krappe traces “La Légende de la 
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maison fermée de Toléde” (BHi. xxv1. 305-311) to Babylonia. 
Mentioned by two early Greek authors, it was carried by the 
Arabs to China and to Spain. A. G. Solalinde describes “Un 
cédice miscel4neo con obras de Alfonso X y otros escritos”’ 
(RFE. x1. 178-183) preserved in the Library of Toledo Cathe- 
dral and containing fragments of the Septenario, the Siete 
Partidas, El Purgatorio de San Patricio, etc. H. A. Holmes 
discusses Ethical and Religious Elements in the Poema del Cid. 

A number of books and articles deal with Spanish prose in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. R. E. House’s “Notes 
on the Authorship of the Celestina” (PQ. m1. 81-91), written in 
collaboration with Miss Margaret Mulroney and Miss Ilse 
G. Probst, show striking divergences in word order, length of 
dialogue and pronoun forms between the first act, acts II-X VI 
and the additions included in the edition of 1502. He believes 
that Alonso de Proaza was the author of the additions of 1502, 
and points out that the differences found between the first act 
and the remainder of the 1499 version offer a promising field 
for study. G. I. Dale contributes ‘““An Unpublished Version of 
the Historia de Abindarrées y Jarifa’’ (MLN. xxxtx. 31-33) 
which throws no light upon the problems of authorship and date 
of composition. R. Schevill and A. Bonil'a y San Martin have 
published the second volume of the Novelas exemplares in their 
excellent edition of the complete works of Cervantes. G. T. 
Northup finds that “Cervantes’ Attitude toward Honor” 
(MP. xx1. 397-421) differed considerably from the honor code 
of his time as reflected in the theatre. ‘He subscribes to every- 
thing in the code which was noble and generous. His common- 
sense leads him to reject what was silly; his sweet and chivalrous 
nature condemns what was mean and cruel.”’ In answering the 
query: éHay una filosofta en el Quijote? (Instituto de las Espanas) 
D. Rubio finds no systematic philosophy, but merely a phil- 
osophy of faith in the ideal, in the value of effort and in the 
merit of sacrifice. In his article ‘Sobre un caso de amores de la 
novela Varia fortuna del soldado Pindaro de D. Gonzalo de 
Céspedes y Meneses (Hisp. vit. 368-376) J. M. Osma shows 
that this novel owes much to the Spanish translation of Eneas 
Silvio Piccolomini’s Historia de Duobus Amantibus. Lena E. V. 
Sylvania’s ‘““Dofia Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor: A Contribu- 
tion to the Study of her Works (RR. xiv. 198-232) gives bibli- 
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ographical data and studies the sources and analogues of two 
of the stories. E. Buceta notes “La admiracién de Gracidn por 
el infante D. Juan Manuel” (RFE. x1. 63-66) to illustrate the 
continuity of ideas from the Middle Ages to the Golden Age. 
Alfonso de Salvio’s ‘“‘Voltaire and Spain” (Hisp. vu. 157-164) 
presents Voltaire’s comments on Spanish literature of the 
seventeenth century, which apparently were based upon 
insufficient knowledge. 

W. S. Hendrix studies Some Native Comic Types in the Early 
Spanish Drama (Ohio State) which include the cleric, foreign 
and dialectal types and various comic devices found in sixteenth 
century plays. J. E. Gillet describes ““The Original Version 
of Torres Naharro’s Comedia Tinellaria (RR. xtv. 265-275), 
preserved in the Public Library of Oporto, which offers notable 
variants with the text published in the Propalladia. S. G. 
Morley edits ‘‘Ya anda la de Mazagatos—comedia desconocida 
atribuida a Lope de Vega” (BHi. xxv1), hitherto believed to be 
lost and preserved at the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid. In 
“The Missing Lines of La Estrella de Sevilla” (RR. x1v. 233-239) 
the same scholar argues that M. Foulché-Delbosc is mistaken 
in his belief that romances were written ip quatrains in the plays 
of Lope’s day, and that therefore his assumption of missing 
lines from the romance passages of La Estrella de Sevilla is 
unwarranted. W. L. Fichter proposes new dates of compo- 
sition for a number of Lope’s plays based upon internal evidence 
in ‘Notes on the Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias” 
(MLN. xxxtx. 268-275). H.C. Heaton describes “Lope de 
Vega’s Parte XXVII Extravagante” (RR. xv. 100-104), a 
bibliographical rarity preserved at the Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans of Barcelona. In “Lope de Vega’s El vellocino de oro 
in Relation to its Sources” (MLN. xxxrx. 142-149), H. M. 
Martin shows that in this and other plays of classical subject 
Lope frequently deviated from Ovid’s narrative and used other 
sources, notably Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum. Miss M. M. 
Harlan examines carefully The Relation of Moreto’s ‘El desdén 
con el desdén’ to suggested Sources (Indiana). It has many 
points in common with Tirso’s Celos con celos se curan, but 
most of the other plays mentioned as possible sources had no 
influence upon the composition of Moreto’s play. Miss Wini- 
fred Smith discusses French and Italian plays derived from 
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Coello’s El Conde de Sex in her study on “The Earl of Essex 
on the Stage” (PMLA. xxxrx. 147-173). H. Alpern points out 
the frequent occurrence of “Jealousy as a Dramatic Motive in 
the Spanish Comedia” (RR. x1v. 276-285). 

A considerable amount of new material in the lyric poetry 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has been made 
accessible this year by American scholars. J. E. Gillet discovers 
“A Neglected Chapter in the History of the Spanish Romance” 
(RHi. tvt. 434-457) in a collection of relaciones in romance form 
printed in the latter part of the seventeenth and early part of 
the eighteenth century, preserved as pliegos sueltos in the 
Biblioteca Nacional. They are chiefly of interest as border- 
products from the field of balladry, as additions to dramatic 
bibliography, and as indices to the later popularity of seven- 
teenth century dramatists. S.G. Morley reprints ‘“‘Una glosa 
de romances viejos por Romero de Cepeda” (Rev. de la Bibl 
Arch. y Museo, x1. 349-361). Each of the 35 strophes ends with 
two ballad verses, some of which are not found elsewhere. 
J. E. Gillet publishes “‘A Forgotten Sonnet of Lope de Vega” 
(MLN. xxxtx. 440-441) addressed to Juan Antonio de Herrera 
Temino, whom Lope mentions in the Laurel de A polo and else- 
where. E. Buceta notes Southey’s comments on “El latin de 
Lope de Vega” (RHi. tvt. 403-404). J. M. Hil! describes a 
‘manuscript of the end of the seventeenth or beginning of the 
eighteenth century entitled Poestas barias y recreacién de buenos 
ingenios (Indiana), preserved at the Biblioteca Nacional, and 
publishes the verses not already printed. All of these are 
anonymous in the manuscript. He also makes known “Cinco 
poesfas de Cardenio” (RHi. ivr. 405-422); “Some unpublished 
Verse of Armend4riz” (PQ, m1. 192-196), and in his “Notes on 
Alfay’s Poestas varias de grandes ingenios” (RHi. tvt. 423-433) 
he describes variations in five copies of this collection, all 
published in 1654. 

There is but one contribution to the much neglected literary 
history of the eighteenth century. G. M. Fess shows the 
indebtedness of Meléndez Valdés to Pascal in his note “Mélén- 
dez Valdés’ Vanidad de las quejas del hombre contra su Hacedor 
and the Pensées of Pascal (MLN. xxrx. 282-284). P. H. Church- 
man returns to a favorite topic in his article “Some Espronceda 
Miscellany” (RHi. tvt. 508-521). He reprints three brief 
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articles of dramatic criticism and one costumbrista essay pub- 
lished by Espronceda in El Artista of Madrid (1835-36). The 
Life and Dramatic Works of Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda 
(Pennsylvania) by E. B. Williams contributes new facts regard- 
ing the sources of the plays, the influence of contemporaneous 
dramatic genres, and the development of the author’s esthetic 
ideals. Much new material regarding Spain’s most eminent 
bibliophile is brought together in M. A. Buchanan’s ‘“‘Notes on 
the Life and Works of Bartolomé José Gallardo” (RHi. tvu. 
160-201). In “Un drama nuevo on the American Stage’”’ (Hisp. 
vit. 171-176) J. D. Fitz-Gerald discusses Tamayo’s play from 
a new standpoint in connection with its unpublished adapta- 
tions by Augustin Daly and William Dean Howells. 

In the field of Spanish-American letters, S. E. Leavitt’s 
Argentine Literature. A Bibliography of Literary Criticism, 
Biography, and Literary Controversy (North Carolina) will 
serve admirably as a point of departure for any serious study 
of the literature of Argentina. E. H. Hespelt writes on ‘““Hugo 
Wast, Argentine Novelist” (Hisp. vit. 360-367). In the fifth 
article of his series on ‘‘Peruvian Literature” (Hisp. vit. 147- 
156) G. W. Umphrey discusses Ricardo Palma as a tradicionista. 

The second volume of A. M. Espinosa’s collection of Cuentos 
populares espatoles (Stanford) has appeared, containing a 
number of tales of enchantment, and other stories. 


J. P. WickeRSHAM CRAWFORD 


V. ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Sound scholarship, breadth of view and graceful presentation 
are found in C. H. Grandgent’s Discourses on Dante which 
consist of eight addresses and two poems inspired by the 
sexcentenary year, 1921. In the chapter on “Dante Six Hundred 
Years After,’’ we are brought into intimate contact with the 
physical and spiritual world in which Dante moved; “Dante 
and Italy” discusses the poet as the supreme representative 
of Italian nationality; the quality of inspiration of inborn 
genius is described in the chapter on “Illumination”; symmetry ' 
in the Divina Commedia is explained in the chapter on “The 
Centre of the Circle’’; knowledge as the ultimate perfection of 
the soul is illustrated in the chapter “All Men Naturally Desire 
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to Know’; “The Choice of a Theme”’ deals with Dante’s 
literary background; Dante’s verse is treated in the eighth 
chapter and “Lost Poems of Dante” closes the volume. 

In “Dante Notes, IV-VI” (MLN. xxxtx. 338-345) H. D. 
Austin attempts to justify the reading le tre dee instead of 
Valtre dee in Paradiso xxvitl, 121; he discusses the symbolism 
of the color of Beatrice’s robe in the three supreme visions of 
the Lady; he objects to the translation “a thousand miles” of 
the words mille milia, Paradiso, xxvi. 78, as given in the first 
commentary to the new critical text of the Divine Comedy and 
translates the phrase: “which was reflecting back effulgent 
from the more than a thousand eyes all about them.” The words 
mille milia are explained as a reminiscence of the millia millium 
of Revelation V, 11. W. P. Mustard in “Dante and Statius” 
(MLN. xxxtx. 120) suggests a parallel for the famous opening 
verse of the Divine Comedy in Thebais I, 390: 


medio de limite vitae 
In senium vergens, 


with which Dante shows an acquaintance in a passage of the 
Convivio. E. Goggio discusses “The Teaching of Dante in 
America” (MLJ. vim. 275-280) from Ticknor and Longfellow 
to the present day. 

A. H. Krappe studies ‘‘An Italian Legend in Pierre Damian”’ 
(RR. xv. 94-99) and its Italian analogues. C. L. Livingston 
finds the earliest French imitations of ‘Decameron, VIII, 2” 
(MP. xxt. 35-43) in a work of Philippe de Vigneulles (1505- 
1515), in the Légende de Maistre Pierre Faifeu (1526) and in a 
tale of Nicolas de Troyes (1536). ‘‘England’s Discovery of the 
Decameron” (PMLA. xxxtx. 123-139) is described by W. 
Farnbam. E. H. Wilkins contributes an article on the “Early 
Alphabetical Indexes” (Manly Anniv. Papers, 315-332) found 
in Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum and other texts. 

The chief emphasis is upon English literature in E. N. S. 
Thompson’s Literary Bypaths of the Renaissance, but students 
of Italian will find here much of interest, especially in the 
chapters on emblem books, familiar letters and books of 
courtesy. J. M. Osma’s article “Sobre un caso de amores de la 
novela Varia fortuna del soldado Pindaro de D. Gonzalo de 
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Céspedes y Meneses” (His. v1. 368-376) points out borrowings 
from Eneas Silvio Piccolomini’s Historia de Duobus Amantibus. 
W. L. Bullock’s ““The Genesis of the English Sonnet Form 
(PMLA. xxxvut. 729-744) shows that the sestet rhyme scheme 
of the sonnet used by Wyatt was probably borrowed from 
Benedetto Varchi. In his “Two Studies in Epic Theory” 
(MP, xxt1. 133-158) R. C. Williams calls attention to the wide 
diversity of opinions held by sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Italian and French critics regarding verisimilitude in the epic, 
and the questions of decorum, the marvelous element and the 
use of true names. The second part discloses Scudéry’s borrow- 
ings from Tasso’s Discorso del Poema Heroico in the Preface to 
Alaric ou Rome vaincue. The same scholar emphasizes ‘“The 
Originality of Daniello” (RR. xv. 121-122) with respect to 
other critics of his day. F. Ettari publishes from the autograph 
manuscript and edition of 1490 portions of “El Giardeno of 
Marino Jonata Agnonese, an Italian Poem of the Fifteenth 
Century” (RR. xv. 131-167), referred to in last year’s summary. 
In an important article, ‘“Les Mythologistes italiens de la 
Renaissance et la Poésie élisabéthaine” (RLC. tv. 5-25) F. L. 
Schoell discusses the mythological collections of Lilio Gregorio 
Giraldi and Natali Conti and shows George Chapman’s in- 
debtedness to them. In an article of a somewhat similar nature 
entitled “Lope de Vega’s El vellocino de oro in Relation to its 
Sources (MLN. xxxtx. 142-149), H. M. Martin shows that 
‘Lope de Vega frequently made use of Boccaccio’s Genealogia 
Deorum in writing plays on classical subjects. A. H. Krappe 
finds “Quelques Sources grecques de Niccold Machiavelli’ 
(Etudes Italiennes, vt. 80-86) in Plutarch, Procopius and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Miss Winifred Smith’s article 
“The Earl of Essex on the Stage” (PMLA. xxxtx. 147-173) 
discusses French and Italian plays derived from Coello’s E/ 
conde de Sex, and publishes a scenario from the Biblioteca 
Casanatense entitled La Regina d’Inghilterra. Straparola’s 
Notti Piacevoli, VII, 3 and similar tales are studied by J. R. 
Reinhard, “Strokes Shared”’ (Journ. of Am. Folk-Lore, XXxvI. 
380-400). 

P. S. Zampiére finds ‘The Italian Source of Antonio Scoppa’s 
Theory on French Versification” (RR. xiv. 305-315) in Giove- 
nale Sacchi’s Della Divisione del Tempo nella Musica, nel Ballo, 
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e nella Poesia. E. N. S. Thompson describes “The Interest of 
English Poets in Italian Freedom” (PQ. 11. 172-191) as reflected 
in the verse of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Mrs. Browning and 
Swinburne. The brilliant essays by Miss R. S. Phelps entitled 
Italian Silhouettes present to the general reading public the 
work of Carducci, Pascoli, Annie Vivanti, Guido Gozzano, 
Papini, Ada Negri, Pirandello, Fucini, Amalia Guglielminetti, 
Salvatore di Giacomo, Panzini, Sibilla Aleramo and Renato 
Serra. D. Vittorini discusses ‘“Tendenze principali nella Letter- 
atura Italiana Contemporanea” (MLJ. vu. 497-503), limiting 
himself to recert fiction. P. Arcari writes on the “Religion of 
Giovanni Papini” (Catholic World, cxtx. 95-104) and J. H. 
Brovedani on “Giovanni Verga” (Queen’s Quarterly, xxxII. 
49-68). “Benedetto Croce’s Theory of A¢sthetic Criticism” 
(SP. xx1. 480-491) is studied by T. O. Wedel. 

In the field of Italian linguistics, only one American contribu- 
tion has come to our notice, “A French Etymology: Fr. bis, 
Ital. bigio (Manly Anniversary Papers, 351-361) by T. A. 
Jenkins who suggests Lat. buteo, buteonem, ‘‘a kind of falcon,” 
as the source. 

J. P. WickeERSHAM CRAWFORD 


VI. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Gothic is represented by only one article, ““The Gothic 
Adjective bals” (MP. xx1. 435-7) by C. N. Gould, who interest- 
ingly discusses a hitherto unidentified Gothic adjective occur- 
ring in Procopius’ Gothic War. In O. H. G. Geo. F. Lusky, 
“Uerdan und Uesan mit dem Partizip Passiv in der ahd 
Tatian-Uebersetzung” (JEGP, xxi. 342-369) shows that 
uerdan, unlike uesan, never denotes a condition or fact already 
existing, but always the beginning of a condition or fact. 
This use, he concludes, is not influenced by the Latin alone, 
but must be explained in part from the OHG. itself. E. C. 
Metzenthin, “The Heliand; A New Approach” (SP. xx1 
502-539) tries to show by the deviations from the Biblical text 
that the author was a learned cleric. C. H. Bell, ““Helmbrecht 
1251” (MLN. xxx1x. 327-376), discusses the meaning of the 
word sparrddern, which is wrongly translated by Schade and 
Lexer, and shows that it sometimes has the meaning of ‘sinews’ 
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in general and at other times of ‘ham strings’ or ‘tendons of 
Achilles.’ J. A. Walz, “Fahrwohl! Eine wortgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung” (MLN. xxx1x, 399-410) proves conclusively 
that this German expression, while not an anglicism, was, 
nevertheless, introduced into the poetic German vocabulary 
through English influence, especially through Bodmer’s and 
Wieland’s translations. One of the most valuable contributions 
of the year is the exhaustive treatise by Maximilian J. Rudwin 
entitled A Historical and Bibliographical Survey of the German 
Religious Drama (Univ. of Pitts. Studies in Lang. and Lit.). 

The sixteenth century is represented by several articles 
Under the title “Grundlagen des geistigen Lebens in friihneu- 
hochdeutscher Zeit” (PQ. mr, 107-118) Alfred Goetze ably 
discusses the background of the intellectual movements in 
Germany at that time. Wilhelm Braune, “Die Neudrucke 
deutscher Literaturwerke” (MLN. xxxtx. 212-215) treats 
briefly various Drucksprachen of the sixteenth century and 
points out what excellent material his series of reprints furnishes 
for linguistic investigations. Otto Clemens, “Flugschriften des 
16. Jhs.” (JEGP. xxi. 325-330) talks somewhat casually 
about the contents of the pamphlets appearing in his two 
collections. W. Kurrelmeyer in a review of Kluge’s etymological 
dictionary (MLN. xxxtx. 350-7) has contributed many early 
citations of various words as supplementary material for a new 
edition. Samuel Kroesch, Germanic Words for ‘Deceive’ (Hes- 
peria, No. 13) has given a detailed study in semantics. 

The barren seventeenth century is represented only by an 
English translation of Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus by 
A. T. S. Goodrich with an introduction by Wm. Rose (Dutton). 

Many articles deal with the literature of the eighteenth 
century. Under the title “Johann Christopher Schwab and the 
Relative Merits of the European Languages” (PQ. 1. 285-301) 
E. H. Zeydel, continuing his studies of Schwab’s views, shows 
his preference for French language and literature, as opposed 
to Bodmer and Breitinger and above all to Lessing. The same 
scholar under the caption “Some Sociological Aspects of Literary 
Criticism” (MLN. xxx1x. 460-466) forcibly urges the need of. | 
considering the sociological factors in works of literature. 
A. H. Koller, “Herder’s Conception of Miliew” (JEGP. xx. 
217-240) and 370-388) shows that Herder obtained his idea 
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of the importance of the environment from Kant, but developed 
and enlarged it under the influence of various French and 
German writers. A. L. Carter, “Did Lessing Say the Final 
Word on Description” (English Journal, x11. 396-401) believing 
with Lessing that the briefer the description the more powerful 
the effect illustrates this by various instances and concludes by 
deploring the present tendency to encourage students to write 
descriptions of from 1200 to 2000 words. In a brief article 
“Lessing’s Set of Horses Identified” (PMLA. xxxtx. 343-5) 
W. C. Decker discusses the statement of Robert Chambers in 
his Lives of Eminent Scotchmen, 11. 55, that Henry Mackenzie 
translated Lessing’s Set of Horses, together with two or three 
other dramatic pieces from the German. She shows that this 
piece, erroneously ascribed by Chambers to Lessing and which 
in Mackenzie’s volume is attributed to an unknown writer, 
was in reality written by an Austrian dramatist Cornelius 
Herrmann von Ayrenhoff, born Vienna 1733. The drama in 
question bore the title Der Postsug oder die noblen Passionen, 
but in Mackenzie’s French source was called Altelage de Poste. 
C. H. Ibershoff in an article, ““A French Source of Bodmer’s 
Noah” (PQ. 11. 168-171), shows that a passage in Bodmer’s 
epic is clearly borrowed from Mme. de Graffigny’s Lettres d’une 
Peruvienne. The same scholar has run to earth two other 
borrowings by Bodmer, first in MLN. xxxrx. 257-7, where he 
calls attention to two correspondences between Dante’s Divine 
Comedy and Bodmer’s Noah; second, “Another French Source 
of Bodmer” (MLN. xxxtx. 434-6) where he discusses resem- 
blances between Bodmer and Fontanelle’s Entretiens sur la 
Pluralité des Mondes. John A. Kelly, “Schiller’s Attitude toward 
England” (PLMA. xxxtx. 346-357) emphasizes the poet’s 
admiration for that country. Julius Goebel, “Schiller’s Philo- 
sophische Briefe” (JEGP, xx111. 161-172) discusses some of the 
principles by which Schiller sought to solve the question of the 
relation of mind to matter. Walter Wadepuhl, Goethe’s Stellung 
sur franzésischen_Romantik, a monograph which appeared this 
year, although finished in 1921, shows Goethe’s active interest 
in French romanticism, although he did not believe that it 
would produce works equal to those of the classical period. 
Max J. Rudwin, ‘‘Nodier’s Fantasticism” (Open Court, xxxviI 
8-15) has traced the influence exerted upon this French roman- 
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ticist by various German writers, such as Goethe and E. T. A 
Hoffmann. W. Rose, From Goethe to Byron (Dutton) has dis- 
cussed at length the development of Weltschmers in German 
literature. G. A. Betz, “Lichtenberg as a Critic of the English 
Stage” (JEGP. xxrtt. 270-288) reviews the opinions of this 
Géttingen professor on Garrick and other English actors whom 
he had seen in England. 

A number of articles are devoted to Heinrich von Kleist. 
John C. Blankenagel, “A Wieland Quotation by Heinrich von 
Kleist” (MLN. xxxtx. 442-3) notes a passage which Kleist 
lifted bodily from Wieland without acknowledgement. An 
admirable piece of work has been done by Walter Silz in his 
monograph Heinrich von Kleist’s Conception of the Tragic 
(Hesperia, Nr. 12). The same scholar in “Nature in Heinrich 
von Kleist’s Letters” (JEGP. xxim. 63-77) shows the poet’s 
fine appreciation of the beauties of natural scenery. A welcome 
addition to American editions of German dramatists of the 
eighteenth century is that by L. M. Price of Johann Elias 
Schlegel’s charming comedy, Die stumme Schinheit. Apropos 
of the hundredth birthday of Rudolf Hildebrand, Julius Goebel 
(JEGP. xxii. 94-104) gives interesting personal remniscences 
of this German scholar and publishes some letters received from 
him. Helmut Wocke, “Briefe Rudolf Hildebrands”’ (JEGP. 
xxi. 1-27) prints twenty-four letters exchanged between 
Jacob Grimm and Hildebrand. A life and criticism of Heine 
by Michael Monahan has appeared under the title Heinrich 
Heine, Romance and Tragedy of the Poet’s Life. The appreciation 
of the English poet Shelley in Germany is studied by Solomon 
Liptzin in his monograph S. in Germany (Col. Univ. 
Studies). Ernst Rose “Das erste/ moderne Christusdrama der 
deutschen Literatur” (JEGP. xxmt. 492-511) discusses a drama 
Jesus der Christ written in 1855 and published in 1865 by 
Albert Dulk, an East Prussian poet. Louise Brink in a Columbia 
dissertation, Women Characters in Richard Wagner, has sub- | 
jected the female characters of Wagner’s Ring to such a detailed © 
psycho-analysis that it is published as No. 37 in the Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph Series. The musical critic, 
E. Newman, has published a study, Richard Wagner as Man 
and Artist. 
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A volume on the Modern German Novel by H. W. Hewetts 
Thayer consists mainly of a series of essays on particular point- 
and authors but contains a brief survey of the more recent 
movements. Women in the Life and Works of Gutzkow is the 
subject of a monograph by Otto P. Schinner’ (Col. Univ. 
Germanic Studies). L. A. Shears, “Theodor Fontane as a Critic 
of the Novel” (PMLA. xxxrx. 389-400) discusses Fontane’s 
views of various types of novels. Walter Silz, ‘Freytag’s 
Soll und Haben and Raabe’s Der Hungerpastor” (MLN. xxx1x. 
10-17) points out certain similarities between the two novels, 
but thinks they are not sufficient to establish direct influence. 
T. M. Campbell, “Gerhart Hauptmann, Christian or Pagan” 
(MLJ. m1. 353-361) contrasts the Christian mysticism of 
Emanuel Quint with the pagan sensitiveness to the beauty of 
women in Griechischer Friihling and the Ketzer von Soana. 
A. B. Benson has published from the collection of W. A. Speck 
eleven letters by the well known German esthetician Friedrich 
Theodor Vischer, which treat of Hegel’s Weltanschauung and 
contain references to Goethe’s Faust (PQ. m1. 32-47). Friends 
and admirers of Calvin Thomas will hail with pleasure the 
publication of several essays by him together with a sketch 
of his life and work by Wm. G. Braun, under the title Calvin 
Thomas, Scholarship and Other Essays (Holt). 

In the German American field Charles F. Dapp has published 
an interesting monograph, The Evolution of an American Patriot, 
a Study of the Patriotic Activities of John Henry Miller, German 
Printer, Publisher and Editor of the American Revolution (Pro- 
ceedings of Penna. Ger. Soc. vol. 32). F. F. Schrader contributes 
a volume on Germans in the Making of America to the Knights 
of Columbus Racial Contribution Series. 

Old Norse is represented by several items. Geo. T. Flom has 
issued the second part of his admirable study of the Language 
of the Konungsskuggsja (Univ. of Ill. Studies in Lang. and Lit. 
vol. 8). A. M. Sturtevant “Old Norse-ér from *nn+r” (JEGP. 
XxIII. 78-82) discusses in detail the different theories in this 
little understood linguistic change. The same scholar in “Ftu, 
Runische Form fiir Aisl Fé, ‘Vieh’’? (JEGP. xx. 512-515) 
seeks to justify this form over against Bugge’s féu. Further in 
“Old Norse Sko” (MLN. xxx1x. 378-9) Sturtevant sees a 
shortened form of the imperative skoda, exactly parallel to 
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Gothic sai from saihvan and English Jo from Anglo-Saxon 
léca. 

Lee M. Hollander, “Recent Studies in Helgi Poems” (SS. 
vu. 108-125) has discussed with considerable acumen the 
theories of Hederstrém and Much, dealing with the original 
home of the Helgi lays, and further Miss Phillpott’s view of a 
| dramatic origin of the older Eddic poems. K. Malone, “King 
q Aun in the R6ék Inscription” (MLN. xxxrx. 223-5) discusses a 
ie possible connection between this character of the Swedish 

inscription and Eanmund of the Beowulf and comes to the 
conclusion that Aun II is the Scandinavian counterpart of 
Eanmund. The same scholar has written an able article, 
“Ptolemy’s Scandia” (Am. J. of Phil. xtv. 362-370) treating 
in detail Ptolemy’s conception of this country and identifying 
some of the tribes, such as the Suiones and the Finns. Knut 

Gjerset in his History of Iceland (Macmillan) has dwelt at 

considerable length on Icelandic literature. W. W. Worster, 
“Four Icelandic Poets” (ASR. x11. 346-351) discusses the work 
of Jonas Gudlaugsson, Johan Sigurjonsson, Gunnar Gunnarsson 
and Gudmundur Kamban. A. B. Benson has described “Bayard 
Taylor’s Visit to Iceland” (ASR. xt. 678-684) and discussed 
briefly some of his poems written under Scandinavian influence. 
Turning now to Norway, we find Geo. T. Flom, ““The Study 
of Place Names with Special Reference to Norway” (JEGP. 
xx11I. 199-216) treating various aspects of these names, includ- 
- ing their importance, their classification and the fundamental 
principles of name study. As usual several articles are devoted 

to Ibsen. Olav K. Lunderberg, “Ibsen in France” (SS. vim. 

93-107) discusses the introduction, vogue and influence of 
Ibsen’s dramas on the French stage. T. T. Sternberg, ‘“‘Ibsen’s 
Catilina and Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris (MLN. xxxIx. 
329-335) interestingly points out resemblances between the 
two plays which make the influence of Goethe’s drama on 
Ibsen’s plausible. Geo. B. Foster, “Ibsen’s Philosophy of , 
Religion” (Open Court, xxxvitt. 193-202) treats Ibsen’s views 
on religion as they appear in his dramas, especially in Emperor 
and Galilean. The same writer discusses Bjérnsen’s religious 
views in “The Message of Bjérnsen” (Open Court, xxXvIl. 
321-338), the article being edited by J. N. Nash from unpub- 
lished notes left by Dr. Foster at his death. A. Orbeck, ““Bjorne 
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Bjornson and the Norwegian Stage” (ASR. xx1. 340-5) shows 
how the Norwegian national theatre largely owes its very 
existence to this most successful actor-manager. Hanna A. 
Larsen,” Arne Garborg” (ASR. x. 275-283) interestingly 
criticises this Norwegian realist and his works. B. Blessum 
has an article on ‘The Norse Fairy Tale” (ASR. xu. 655-664) 
in which he treats of Asbjérnsen and Moe and of the different 
types of their tales. 

The letters of the Swedish novelist Fredrika Bremer have 
been edited by A. B. Benson and published under the title 
America of the Fifties, as vol. xx of the Scandinavian Classics. 
Henry A. Bellows has sketched her travels in this country 
under the title “Fredrika Bremer and America” (ASR. xu. 
671-677). Carl A. Helmecke, Buckle’s Influence on Strindberg 
(Univ. of Pa. diss.) has shown how strongly the Swedish poet 
stood under the influence of the English philosopher. 

Under the caption “Literary Tides in Denmark” (ASR. 
xm. 295-301) Signe Toksvig discusses some of the recent 
Danish books on criticism and also recent Danish poetry and 
novels. 

DANIEL B. SHUMWAY 
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I. THE FOUR DAUGHTERS OF GOD: A MIRROR 
OF CHANGING DOCTRINE 


In a study of the Latin, French, and English versions of the 
allegory of The Four Daughters of God, published some years 
ago,’ I found it necessary to include also a description of two 
Dutch versions in order to account for certain modifications of 
the allegory in fourteenth and fifteenth century French forms. 
These arose through the introduction of what Heinzel* calls 
the Processus Belial, a suit between the devil and the Virgin 
which is only settled when the four Virtues enter the debate. 

At the same time it is not satisfactory to accept a Dutch 
original for this modification, because it would be wholly con- 
trary to literary tradition that the several more or less complete 
Latin, French, and Catalan versions of the Processus Belial 
should derive from a Dutch one. Accordingly I have continued 
my search for a more probable source, and, though the desired 
Latin original has not been discovered, it is possible, I believe, 
to explain how the Processus came into existence by tracing 
the origin and development of the four component parts into 
which it falls: (1) The enmity between Christ and the devil 
brought to a crisis by the harrowing of hell; (2) the contest 
between the devil’s procurator and the Virgin; (3) the scales 
motive; (4) the debate between the Virtues.’ This investigation 
has revealed the variety and antiquity of elements composing, 
not merely the Processus Belial, but the whole allegory of the 
Four Daughters; their long evolution and frequent transforma- 
tion; and the curiously unrelated systems of belief, by many 
condemned as heretical, whence they originally derived.‘ 


1H. Traver: The Four Daughters of God. A Study of the Versions of this 
Allegory with Especial Reference to those in Latin, French and English. (Bryn 
Mawr Coll. Monagraphs VI, 1907). 

*Heinzel: Z.f.d.A., XVII, 45. 

3 The introduction of the Virtues, or Daughters of God, follows the Virgin’s 
refusal to accept the procurator’s crafty suggestion for a compromise, a division 
of mankind between them to be decided by weighing in a balance the good and 
evil of men. Many versions break off the trial before this point. 

4 The importance of these elements is thus brought to light and their close 
connection with the history of the developing doctrines of the Church makes 
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In the antagonism of redemptive and destructive powers, 
which appears with striking dramatic vividness in the Processus 
Belial but is essentially present in all the versions of the Four 
Daughters, one catches echoes from the main controversies and 
problems which engrossed the thought of the Early Church: 
the eschatological question; the rise of Mariolatry; and the 
doctrine of the Work of Christ viewed from the objective side. 
The subjective side of the Redemption, its result in the union 
of the soul with Christ, finds no illustration in the Processus 
Belial, unless in its remote affiliations with Mariolatry, but, 
as will later be seen, is present in other versions of the Four 
Daughters. This belief, too, originated in the most ancient 
theories of salvation, and was subjected to searching criticism 
and controversy. Thus it becomes apparent that the wide 
variations among the several versions of the Four Daughters 
in the arguments against mercy presented now by the devil, 
now on the side of God’s justice, and now on that of His truth, 
are not due merely to the varying personal tastes of the authors 
of these versions, but also reflect the changing doctrine of the 
Church itself. 

Looked at from this point of view, the history of allegory 
assumes a new significance, for one may regard an allegory as 
a mirror reflecting for the people, sometimes dimly, sometimes 
in distorted images, but often in clear and beautiful light, 
the procession of theological questions more absiractly 
debated by the clergy in learned theses. As a mirror often 
clarifies and illumines a landscape, so issues become sim- 
plified through allegory. As a mirror presents surfaces only, 
one cannot look here for the depth of thought that in- 
forms learned treatises; it is the pageantry of jthe narrative 
that is emphasized most often, though occasionally, as in 
Greban’s Mystére® and the French versions which follow it, 





explicable the remarkable vitality of this allegory of the Four Daughters, as 
illustrated by the fact that versions continue to be produced in modern times: 
among them a nineteenth century French poem (Frederic de Rougemont: 
Un Mystére de la Passion. Neufchatel, 1876), the Vorspiel printed with the 
text of the Passion Play which I witnessed at Erl in the summer of 1912 (Das 
Erler Passionsbuch: Herausgegeben von der Spielleitung, Erl in Tirol, 1912, 
pp. lxxiii-xciii), and a similar prelude to the Nativity Play which Longfellow 
introduces into his Golden Legend. 
5 See Traver, op. cit., pp. 82-112. 
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the scene is weighted by more scholastic argument. Third, as 
a mirror reflects not only the image itself but its environment 
and background, so in allegory one catches glimpses of an 
environment that varies with the country® for which the allegory 
is written and of a background of oral tradition reaching back 
often to pagan folklore. Such traditions are preserved longer 
in popular allegory than in the more orthodox teachings of the 
learned theologians.’ 

In the following pages I shall show how far into the past 
extends the perspective mirrored in this allegory, and how 
varied and often antagonistic in their origin are its component 
parts. Some derive from the apocalypses, others from the 
legends of the Virgin, still others from the Marcionite and 
Valentinian heresies, or the efforts of the Church Fathers to 
suppress these, and from the legalistic interpretation of Chris- 
tianity which arose during the same controversial period. A 
very direct connection appears also with the commentaries, 
both Jewish and Christian, on Genesis and Psalms. All these 
elements converge in the picture presented in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries through the revival of mysticism, the 
renewed struggle against heresy, and the flourishing of juristic 
and scholastic debate. 

For the development of the eschatological features one turns 


* This national variation must not be overemphasized or presented as if 
opposed to the unity of the Church in the Holy Roman Empire. Yet certain 
national traits may be descried. These are revealed in the feudal tone ofjEnglish 
and French versions influenced by the Chasteau d’Amour (See Traver, op. cit., 
pp. 29-40), the legalistic development of the Processus Belial in Italy and 
France, the rivalry with the secular romances of France which produced such 
forms as followed the Gesta Romanorum type (See Traver, op. cit., pp. 113-124), 
a slight classical tinge in Italy,a pronounced eucharistic development in Spain, 
and a reflection of the Reformation in Germany. I have ready for publication 
a discussion of the versions developing in Italy and Spain, and intend to follow 
this by a similar treatment of the German versions. 

7 At a future time I hope to illustrate further this conception of the growth 
of allegory by studying the evolution of certain allegories more or lessconnected ; 
with that of the Four Daughters. Such a study will, I believe, reveal a closer 
affiliation than is now recognized between allegories apparently unrelated or, 
if not an organic affiliation, at least a number of points of contact or cross- 
development. To state my hypothesis otherwise, a comparative study of 
several allegories might show that these allegories were simply different re- 
flections of common problems, as the mirror was turned to their several aspects 
at different stages of development. 
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to the apocalypses, both Jewish and Christian. Through these 
can be traced the growing preoccupation with a claim for mercy 
at the judgment scene; at first that of the race, later of the in- 
dividual soul. Here one sees, as in the Processus Belial and 
in the Last Judgment scenes in the mystery plays, the setting 
of the stage for the trial, its imposing panoply of thrones and 
witnesses, of scales for weighing the soul or books of good and 
evil deeds, the introduction, in one case at least, of the devil 
as an adversary, and the increasing tendency to interpose 
mediators between man and God—a compassionate patriarch, 
intercessory angels or Virtues, Michael the Archangel, or Mary 
the Virgin. 

The growth of Mariolatry in the West gave rise to a great 
body of vision literature, more limited in scope than the older 
apocalypses and dealing frequently with the Virgin’s inter- 
position in behalf of sinners who have prayed to her. This 
literature, with a few exceptions, lies outside my field but the 
Processus Belial, though not cast in vision form, is, I believe, 
indebted to it as to the older apocalypses for much of the 
machinery indicated above. Moreover, in the impressive figure 
of the Virgin in the trial scene, we may recognize the influence 
of the widely popular legends of Our Lady. 

The conception of the Redemption, objectively considered, 
as the victory of mercy or goodness over justice when Jesus 
destroyed the power of His antagonist was first presented by’ 
Marcion but was immediately attacked as heretical. Refuta- 
tions or modifications of this heresy engaged the attention 
of the leading Greek and Latin Fathers from Irenaeus to 
Augustine, and reappeared in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
in the works of Anselm, Hugo, and Bernard. 

Redemption, subjectively considered as the soul’s rescue by 
Christ, was interpreted as a meeting of mercy and truth, 
justice and peace in the Pistis Sophia, a possible outgrowth of 
the Valentinian heresy. This is the earliest instance I have 
found in which Psalm 84:11 (Vulgate numbering) was employed 
with reference to the Redemption. The later romantic develop- 
ment of the Allegory, represented by the Gesta Romanorum 
type,® shows closer affiliation with Valentinus’ conception, but 
receives its chief spiritual impulse from Bernard. 


* See Traver, of. cit., pp. 113-124. 
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After the suppression of heresy by Augustine the elements 
for the allegory of the Four Daughters continued without 
essential modification until the time of Anselm, Hugo, and 
Bernard. But it remains to note two contributions which were 
made in commentaries of the fifth century. One of these occurs 
in Augustine’s commentary on Psalm 84,° especially the part 
which deals with verses 11 and 12; the other in the commentary 
on Genesis (but utilizing Psalm 84:11—12) in the Bereshith 
Rabba,” a Midrash which probably assumed its present form not 
later than the fifth century. In Augustine’s commentary are 
found many of the details which reappear later in Hugo and 
Bernard; in the Midrash, the living allegory emerges; the four 
virtues are personified and they debate before God’s throne con- 
cerning the fate of mankind—here his creation, later, usually, his 
redemption. In the long line of commentaries on the Psalms 
between the fifth and eleventh cenurries, many of which simply 
echo Augustine, I have found no addition of significance for 
the development of the allegory of the Four Daughters, unless 
possibly in the defense of the allegorical method by Cassiodorus 
and Rabanus, and in the statement of the former in his com- 
mentary on Psalm 84:1 that personification is implied in the 
very words of the Psalm (Migne, Pair. Lat. LXIX). 

But in the eleventh century the various elements of the 
allegory are fused." The blending of elements from the apoc- 
alypses and the age-long discussion of the Redemption which 


, had its beginnings in the Marcionite controversy is perceptible 


in Hugo’s commentary on Psalm 15 and his masterly treatise 
De Sacramentis Christianae Fidei. It was but a single step from 
the juristic scene thus established to the Processus Belial itself 
by adding the arguments concerning mercy or justice drawn 
respectively from Hugo’s or Bernard’s commentary on Psalm 
84, and by substituting the Virgin for Christ. Thus in Hugo 


® For a discussion of Augustine’s treatise see below, p. 88f. It is not im- 
possible that Augustine may have known the Midrash as he was fairly well | 
versed in Hebrew. 

10 See Traver, op. cét., pp. 13-14. 

i This fusion was effected by Hugo and Bernard in their tractates on 
Psalm 84:11, see Traver, op. cit., pp. 11-17. The present paper is concerned only 
with two of the classes treated in my earlier paper, the evolution of the Processus 
Belial and the genesis of the type represented in the Gesta Romanorum. 
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and Bernard converge several lines of development and from 
them radiate as many: among them, the Processus Belial in the 
one direction; in the other, versions more mystical, represented 
by the Gesta type. 


I 


After this general survey of the field we may proceed to 
consider in turn the contributions which each part made to the 
allegory of the Four Daughters. Some of these have been noted 
previously but that of the apocalypses has hitherto, I believe, 
escaped attention, and may, therefore, be treated here with 
greater fullness. These apocalypses are of the highest im- 
portance, not only because the earliest of them show a modifica- 
tion in Jewish conceptions after the period represented by the 
Old Testament canon—an evolution which has left its impress 
both on the New Testament and on the Midrashic Haggada— 
but also because the later apocalypses, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian, supply the framework of the completely developed 
eschatology of the medieval church. What is more germane to 
to the present discussion, they often exalt mercy in judgment, 
a point which has been ignored by those whose interest lay 
rather in the visions of torment. Though such constitute 
the more striking part of the apocalypses, one must remember 
that the origin of the apocalypse lay in the longing for a fairer 
world. 

From the earlier apocalypses, says Dr. Charles," Christianity 
derived three great truths: (1) its belief in a blessed future 
life, (2) a new heaven and a new earth, and (3) that the end 
of the present world would be catastrophic. Dr. Charles shows 
that as Job’s despair drove him to seek satisfaction in a world 
beyond, so from the trials and persecutions of the Maccabean 
period a new philosophy developed, that the present dom- 
ination of evil augured the nearness of its overthrow. When 
the years passed without the consummation of the hope of a 


2 R. H. Charles: The Rise and Development of the Belief in a Future Life 
in Judaism and Christianity. Oxford, 1912, p. 6. For interesting summaries 
of the origin and development of the apocalypses, their early importance and 
later decadence, see F. C. Burkitt: Jewish and Christian A pocalypses, London 
1914, pp. 1-16, 44-47; F. C. Porter: The Messages of the A pocalyptical Writers, 
New York, 1911, pp. 5, 14-15, 49-52; and Charles, of. cif., pp. 6-23. 
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restored world empire for the Chosen People, a grander con- 
ception arose of a new earth fashioned after heavenly models 
and ruled by heavenly powers, but preceded by a general 
assize or judgment in which all wrong would be put right, 
though not always with specific regard to individuals. As early 
as the end of the first century there developed among the 
Christianized Jews a new apocalyptic vision, now more uni- 
versal and individual than national, and dealing, not with 
the Last Judgment, but with the fate of individual souls. The 
first of this new series was probably The Apocalypse of Peter 
which, though in its original form it was condemned as heretical, 
survived in countless imitations and adaptations and at last 
was set forth on the grandest scale in Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
just as the earlier apocalypses found their apotheosis in The 
Revelatien of St. John on the one hand, and, on the other, in 
Michael Angelo’s great pageant of the Last Judgment in the 
Sistine Chapel. Finally, a third type of apocalypse is illustrated 
in The Ascension of Isaiah, in which the idea that the end of 
the world is the chief thing in history is crossed by the new 
Christian idea that the chief thing was the Incarnation of the 
Messiah, an event already past. This new idea, which began 
with St. Paul and attained more and more fixity and definite- 
ness as time went on, was really fatal to great apocalyptic 
writing, but it is not surprising that vision literature continued 
to be popular among the people throughout the medieval 


period, though no new ideas enter the medieval eschatalogy. 


In the three types of apocalypse thus differentiated one 
finds respectively the sources of the Processus Belial, of the 
Last Judgment play in the great mystery cycles, of morality 
plays or legends dealing with the judgment of an individual, 
and the beginning of the docetism™ which marks gnostic writings 
and leaves its impress on both the Processus Belial and the 
Gesta type. These several manifestations are mainly the out- 
growth of the highly developed angelology which distinguishes _ 
the apocalypses, a result, on the one hand, of oriental influences | 


8 This last point is illustrated when Isaiah, describing the vision of the 
Seventh Heaven and the descent of the Blessed, the Son of God, through the 
seven heavens to earth and His victorious return, explains how it came about 
that He was not observed and records the great wrath of Belial thereat. See 
Burkitt, op. cit., pp. 45-47. 
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and, on the other, of the tendency in Jewish thought to stress 
the transcendency of God, which resulted in the introduction 
of intermediary beings between Him and the world: in the 
Jewish apocalypses, a patriarch or Michael, preeminently the 
guardian angel of Israel; in the Christian, an apostle, Michael, 
or later the Virgin. These intermediaries serve to present the 
ever-increasing demand for mercy which it is our present 
purpose to trace. In order to save space I omit summaries of 
fairly accessible texts, not only in the case of the apocalypses 
but throughout this paper. 

The earliest illustration of such intercession is found in The 
Book of Enoch,“ which is dated between 170-64 B.c. In this 
apocalypse it is related that Enoch, after being sent from 
heaven to announce to the fallen angels their approaching end, 
returned to God to present their petition for forgiveness which 
they could not themselves present since they could no longer 
speak with the Lord nor lift up their eyes to Him for shame. 
A similar letter of entreaty for mercy was entrusted to a 
messenger from heaven in some versions in my earlier study 
and in certain Spanish versions to be described later. The 
statement that the fallen angels cannot lift up their eyes for 
shame reminds one that in many versions of the Processus 
Belial the devil’s advocate cannct raise his eyes to Mary, 
though hardly through contrition. 

A late version of The Book of Enoch, (dating perhaps from 
the fourth century A.D.) shows among other variants two 
which are of interest to us. First, we are told that Satan, in 
conspiracy with the guardians of Persia and Rome, continually 
sends in accusations against Israel; and that the Seraphim are 
constantly engaged in burning these. Possibly we have here 
a reminiscence of the fruitless petition presented by Enoch 
though with different aim. At all events, the bills of accusation 
sent by Satan anticipate the formal letter of procuration which 
the devil’s advocate displays in the Processus Belial. Their 
interest for us lies in illustrating Satan’s réle of accuser, which 


“ Ed. by R. H. Charles: The Apocrypha and Pseudepigraphia of the Old 
Testament, Oxford, 1913, Vol. II, pp. 163-281. The Book of Enoch. 

% This version of The Book of Enoch is described in the Jewish Encyclopedia; 
it shows, according to this authority, intimate dependence upon the Slavonic 
version. 
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became a favorite theme in medieval literature. In fact, much 
earlier than this redaction of Enoch, we find this réle already 
developed in The Assumption of Moses. The second variant 
occurs toward the end of the book. Here the patriarchs weep 
over the bondage of Israel and Michael pleads for the delivery 
of the Chosen People. Then follows a vision of the Messianic 
era to come, and God avers that though there is no righteous 
man on earth whose intercession could bring about Israel’s 
delivery, yet He will save them for His own sake and for the 
sake of His justice and His goodness. Though this reconciliation 
of Justice and Mercy is not here brought into connection with 
the incipient Processus Belial suggested, we can see a dim 
foreshadowing of their later combination. 

Another of the earliest apocalypses is The Assumption of 
Moses (4 B.c—10 a.p.).% The part of special interest to us is 
no longer extant, but its nature is apparent from various refer- 
ences, the best known of which is Jude 9. A scholion to a good 
Greek manuscript (Bodl. Arch. E. 5.9) sums up the points 
separately given in the other references. ° 


Hereby he shows that the Old Testament agrees with the New, both being 
given by one God. For the Devil resisted, trying to deceive, saying: “The 
body is mine; for I am the Lord of matter,” and was answered by: “The Lord 
rebuke thee,” that is, the Lord who is Master of all Spirits. Others say that God, 
willing to show that after our departure hence demons oppose our souls on their 
upward course, permitted tivis to be beheld at the burial of Moses. For the 
devil also ‘jlasphemed against Moses, calling him a murderer because he smote 
the Egyptian. Michael the Archangel, not enduring his blasphemy, said to him: 
“The Lord rebuke thee, devil!’ He also said this, that God had lied by bringing 
Moses into the land which He swore he should not enter. 


The Assumption of Moses differs from the other apocalypses 
to be cited in the absence of any intercession for mercy. On 
the other hand, it definitely presents what is lacking in those, 
the rudiments of a dispute between Satan and a heavenly 
power.'? The devil makes three points: (1) he claims sover- 

% See M. R. James: The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament. Lond. 1920, 

. 42-51. 

‘e. 17 In the second chapter of Job is presented an amicable discussion between 
God and Satan; in Zechariah III: 1-2 a dispute is suggested, but not developed. 
The devil claims only the body of Moses in this apocalypse, but in tradition 
this soon became a claim for the soul. 
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eignty over the human race; (2) he accuses Moses of sin; 
and (3) he charges the Lord with a lie, i.e., with not fulfilling 
His sentence against Moses. Precisely these three points— 
with the substitution of humankind for Moses—are presented 
by the devil’s advocate in every Processus Belial. 

IV Esdras (?70-100 a.v.), the next apocalpyse to be con- 
sidered, is better known because it is included in the Apocrypha 
of the modern Bible. As an introduction to the visions of the 
Last Things it presents a long debate between Esdras and 
the angel Uriel in which Esdras pleads God’s mercy against 
His justice.'* Nowhere else before the complete development 
of the allegory of the Four Daughters in the twelfth century 
will one find so sustained a presentation in debate form of the 
claims of mercy against justice. Almost every argument has 
its parallel more or less close in one or another of the versions 
of the debate between the Daughters of God. One has only 
to substitute “Justice” for “judgment” or “righteousness” and 
“Mercy” for “goodness” and “faith” to see this clearly. Hugo 
of St. Victor’s simple version of the debate between Mercy 
and Truth really goes little further than to show the same grief 
of Mercy (instead of Esdras) at the thought of God’s judgment, 
the same fear that. none could escape condemaation, the same 
unwillingness expressed by the other speaker that grace should 
subvert justice, and the same conclusion in forgiveness to those 
who repent before death. 

The Christian Revelations of Esdras’® is a weak imitation of 
IV Esdras. The late composition of this apocalypse is clear 
from the mention of Christ and the apostles, the greater stress 
upon unceasing intercession for grace, and the importunity 
of the demand for mercy rather than justice seen when Esdras 
is provoked by God’s reminder of Adam’s sin and its con- 
sequences to exclaim, “Was he not protected by an angel?... 
How was he deceived who was guarded by angels?’’° I present 


% The passages which best illustrate this are as follows: III: 1-7, 21-22, 
25-8, 34; IV: 1-21; V: 31-4, 40; VI: 35-8, 54-9; VII: 1-21, 26-8, 31-5, 45-50 
62-70; VIII: 1, 25-6, 35-40, 46-7, 55. 

19 In The Ante-Nicene Fathers: Vol. VIII, pp. 371-74. 

* This is a daring implication that God is responsible for man’s sin and 
cannot, therefore, justly punish it, and is similar to the stand sometimes taken 
by Mercy in mystery plays which utilize the debate between the Daughters 
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it, not to trace possible borrowings, but simply to note certain 
general correspondences with the scene in the mystery plays 
where Mercy pleads against Justice in behalf of man’s salvation. 

Only one of the four motifs mentioned above in the analysis 
of the Processus Belial scene is represented in the two apocalyp- 
ses of Esdras, though the first contains also a hint of the scales 
motif. Other apocalypses, however—probably much earlier 
than The Revelations of Esdras—furnish close analogies to two 
other motifs and also supply a suggestion for the conflict 
between mercy and justice, although they do not include an 
actual debate such as that in which Esdras engages. It is 
significant that the first of these to be considered, The Testament 
of Abraham™ (of which the present form dates perhaps from 
the second century after Christ), is practically a sermon on 
mercy. God commanded Michael to unroll before Abraham 
a vision of judgment and of the torments allotted to sinners 
in order to impress upon him the gravity of his lack of com- 
passion when, having been granted just before his death a view 
of the whole creation, he had been so roused by the enormity 
of sin which he saw that he called down God’s curse upon the 
offenders and they were consumed by fire from heaven. “But 
I,” continued God, ‘“‘have made the world and desire not to de- 
stroy any on of them, but wait for the death of the sinner until 
he be converted and live.”” Abraham was stricken with remorse 
by this vision; whereupon God granted his passionate prayers, 
seconded by Michael’s, for the release from punishment, first 
of a soul whose good and evil deeds weighed equally in the 
balance, then of those whom he had cursed.” 





of God. An attempt to meet this difficulty is made in an Armenian Life of 
Adam and Eve. Adam, explaining to Seth the sin of Eve, says that her Guardian 
Angel had mounted to heaven to make its customary report to God, ‘‘and when 
the angel departed from her the enemy, seeing that neither I nor the angels 
were near, came and spoke unto her and deceived her . . . .”” (See J. Issaverdens, 
The Uncanonical Writings of the Old Testament found in the Armenian MSS. 
of the Library of St. Lazarus, Venice, 1901, p. 14.) 

J. A. Robinson: Texts and Studies. Biblical and Patristic Literature. 
II, 2. The Testament of Abraham, ed. by M. R. James, Cambridge, 1892. 

%2 In this apocalypse only does intercession secure the rescue of a soul; in 
those of Paul and the Virgin next to be discussed the pleas for mercy secure 
merely one day’s intermission of torture. M. Dods (Forerunners of Dante. 
Edinburgh, 1903, p. 176) thinks the tradition of Pope Gregory’s prayers for 
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If much of the dialogue in certain later versions of the 
allegory finds its origin in the apocalypses of Esdras, the 
scenario was furnished by the Testament of Abraham. Here 
for the first time” we find an original for the judicial and trial 
scenes of the many medieval versions grouped under the Pro- 
cessus Belial, and of the Judgment scene in mystery or morality 
plays. The avenging spirits exulting in the cruel torments 
they inflict, the throne of the awe-inspiring judge surrounded 
by glory, the table about which the trial progresses, the book 
of deeds and recording angels, the balance, and the three judg- 
ments—one or more appear in all of them. Only “the trumpet 
full of fire’? which tests the souls (or actions) have I failed to 
find in medieval versions. 

One notable effect of this apocalypse is seen in the vogue 
of psychostacy in medieval literature. The metaphor of the 





the soul of the Emperor Trajan the first instance of such a rescue. Not inter- 
cession but hopeless grief appears in The Testament of Abraham where Abraham 
sees between two gates, seated on a gilded throne, one of terrible mien some- 
times exulting when a few entered the narrow gate, oftener weeping over the 
thousands thronging the broad gate of destruction who were being pitilessly 
lashed by spirits of fiery aspect. A passage very like this occurs in what is 
perhaps “the most dramatic, realistic, and fiendish of all visions,” (ed. Luard, 
Rolls Series, 11, 497-511) which appeared in 1206 to Thurchill, az Essex husband- 
man. Under the tree of Paradise sits Adam: ‘With one eye he Jaughs for the 
blessed, with the other he weeps for the damned.” The scales motive also 
reappears here. St. Paul and the devil sit one at each end of a large pair of 
scales in which are weighed the black souls. Ernest Becker (Medieval Visions 
of Heaven and Hell with special Reference to the Middle English Versions, Balti- 
more, 1899, pp. 16-17, 96) finds in this Vision of Thurchill a remarkable survival 
of Egyptian conceptions: the great judgment hall, the guide, tlie three judges 
(cf. Horus, Anubis, and Thoth), and the use of the scales. In the Egyptian 
account the final sentence is pronounced by Osiris, king of the infernal world. 
May not the selection of Abel as judge in The Test t of Abraham, an idea 
not elsewhere found in Jewish literature, be also ‘‘a reminiscence of the Egyptian 
myth of Osiris, who after his own victory in the case brought against him bySet 
became the judge of all men? For Osiris and Abel were both righteous men 
who were murdered by an evil brother; and it wasa characteristic of Alexandrian 
Christianity to adopt the features of foreign religion under the guise of tra- 
ditional names.” One novel feature in the Vision of Thurchill is a theatre where 
devils amuse themselves by making sinners act their crimes and tortures. For 
Adam’s weeping, see also the Mohammedan tradition related by P. L. John- 
stone (Muhammad and his Power, 1901, pp. 84 ff.). 
® A germ for this may be seen in Daniel 7:7-14. 
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scales for the weighing of good and evil deeds, which owes its 
origin to Egypt, appears in a few passages in the Bible but is 
first presented in concrete form in this apocalypse.* The chief 
developments are to be found in isolated Visions of the Middle 
Ages and in innumerable illustrations in sculpture, fresco, and 
illuminated manuscripts. But these later documents and 


* Note the famous word ‘‘Tekel” on the wall at the feast of Belshazzer, 
also Job 31: 6,1 V Esdras 3:34, Psalm 629 etc. “The only other apocalypse 
belonging to an early period is a Coptic apocalypse of which Oscar von Lemm 
gives scanty particulars in Briickstucke Sahid. Bibeliibersetz., p. viii....In 
Mohammedan mythology, as given by Wolff (Muhammedanische Eschatologie, 
p. 140), the weighing of souls is a process which takes place at the day of judg- 
ment. Each man has his sins recorded on forty-nine enormous rolls. In the 
case of a believer, a leaf no bigger than an ant’s head inscribed with the con- 
fession of faith will outweigh all these.”” (M. R. James, Texts and Studies. ed. 
J. A. Robinson, Cambridge, 1892; II, 2, pp. 71-72). 

% A. Maury (Recherches sur VOrigin des Représentations Figurées de la 
Psychostacie ou Pésement des Ames et sur les Croyances qui s’y rattachaient 
in Revue Archeologique, 1844. I, 235-49, 291-307) assembles a number of 
most interesting illustrations in art and literature of the belief in psychostacy 
and describes the various trickeries to which the devil resorts, but always to 
be frustrated by the Virgin or some saint, usually St. Michael. The legend of 
St. Martin rescuing from perdition Odo, Count of Champagne, whose life had 
been wholly unedifying, approaches the form which is of interest ot us: St. 
Martin, appealing to Divine Mercy and the redemption of which the benefits 
belong to all men, confounded the devils by his eloquence and by the skill with 
which he reversed the natural action of the scales. I do not know the date 
of this legend, so cannot tell whether it preceded the use of the scales motive 
in The Vision of Thurchill above mentioned or that of an eloquent pleading 
for mercy in the legend recounted by Caesarius von Heisterbach which I 
discussed in my earlier study (pp. 58-60). Maury, like Dr. James, finds in 
Egypt the origin of the scales motive and traces it from there to Greece. In 
this connection he gives three illustrations from early Christian art which 
show confusion between Mercury, the weigher of souls in Virgil, and Michael, 
the conductor of souls in Jewish and early Christian literature. This introduc- 
tion of Mercury into early Christian psychostacy he ascribes to gnostic influences 
upon the early Church. He also quotes St. Augustine’s development of the 
scales idea: “Erit tibi sine dubio compensatio bonorum malorumque et velut in 
statero posita utraque pars, quae demerserit illa eorum quo momentum vergitur, . 
operarium vendicabit si erga malorum multitudo superavit, operarium suum 
pertrahit ad gehennam. Si vero majora fuerint opera bonorum summa vi 
obsistent, et repugnabunt malis atque operatorem suum, ad regionem vivorum 
in ipso etiam gehennae confinio, convocabant.”” He records an interest in this 
scales motive in de Deguileville, Bartolus, Milton, Klopstock, and Schiller, 
all of whom I have discussed either in my work already published or in that to 
come. K. Cust (ed. The Booke of the Pylgrymage of the Sowle translated from the 
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monuments show one remarkable difference from The Testament 
of Abraham in that they almost uniformly introduce as a party 
in the case the accusing Satan, who tries by foul means to 
depress the scale in his favor. Though Satan appears to be 
absent in The Testament of Abraham, he had already appeared 
as accuser in The Assumption of Moses, and it is possible that 
this motive developed into a complete judgment and trial 
scene in the lost Apocalypse of Peter, a very popular Vision 
which, according to Dr. James” inspired not only The Testament 
of Abraham but also The Vision of Paul, the next document to 
be discussed. Origen,?? who was fond of showing “how the 
opposing powers, or the devil himself, contends with the human 
race,” says that evil spirits approach souls at death in the 
endeavor to carry them away. They try the souls, and attempt 
to seize them, even when they cannot prove them guilty, but 
God rescues them. Therefore we pray: ‘Sed libera nos a malo.” 
Origen presumably had in mind The Apocalypse of Paul, or 
its probable source The Apocalypse of Peter, but was sparing 
of references to New Testament apocalypses, preferring to use 
The Testament of Abraham. 

The Visio Pauli,?* which was probably compiled about 388 
A.D., the year in which it purports to have been discovered at 
Tarsus, enjoyed great popularity throughout the Middle Ages, 
norwithstanding the fact that it was condemned by Augustine, 
as “crammed with fables.” The importance of this apocalypse 
lies in the fact that the soul and conscience and the guardian 
angel here first take an active part in the judgment scene, 
an interesting approach to the judgment scenes in the medieval 





French of Guillaume de Guileville, printed by William Caxton, Anno 1483, with 
Illustrations taken from the Manuscript Copy in the British Museum, Egerton 615, 
London 1859) notes in appendix B, the interest taken in the scales motive by 
Homer(Iliad viii. 68; xxii. 209), Virgil (Aeneid xii. 72), Milton (Paradise Lost 
iv. 999) and that Aéschylus founded a tragedy on the same idea, of which only 
a few fragments remain but which from Plutarch’s account of it and a drawing 
from it on an Etruscan vase seems to have had close analogy with our subject. 
Achilles and Memnon are in the scales before Jupiter, and at either side are 
their mothers, praying for them. Cf. also M4le, E.: L’Art Religeouse du XIII¢ 
Siécle en France. Paris, 1919. 

* See James, op. cit., pp. 19-26. 

7 Origen; Homilia V in Psalmos. 

* Ante-Nicene Fathers. New York, 1906. IX, 153-163. 
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moralities allied to the Processus Belial.” Though we have 
no mention cf scales in the trial of the soul, the weighing of 
good and evil deeds is implied in connection with the testimony 
furnished by the guardian angel. The animosity of the evil 
spirits is clearly evident in their efforts to seize upon the soul 
as it emerged from the body in order to carry it to hell and 
in their delight in torture; but they do not mount into heaven 
to present accusations. Finally, the intercession for mercy 
upon the condemned is more fully developed than in The 
Testament of Abraham, and rather suggests 1V Esdras and the 
much later Apocalypse of Esdras, especially in the responses 
to these pleadings. 

One more apocalypse remains to be mentioned: The A poc- 
alypse of the Virgin,®° probably not earlier than the ninth century, 
is a clumsy compilation from the Assumption legends and 
from the Visio Pauli. As in the apocalypses of Abraham, Paul, 
Esdras, Baruch, and Sedrach, the main feature is intercession 
for the lost. Its interest for us lies in its emphasis upon the 
Virgin as the advocate par excellence, though her prayers are 
seconded by Moses, John, Paul, and Michael. 


II 


The cult of the Virgin grew steadily from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century, though it originated much earlier. In 
considering the worship of the Blessed Virgin in so far as it 
expressed itself in forms relating to our allegory, it will be well 
to show first how in popular tradition Mary gradually sup- 
planted other intercessors, particularly Michael. 

In virtually all the apocalypses and Jewish traditions Michael 
is a leading figure.*! It is he who conducts Enoch, Abraham, 
Paul, and others on their celestial journeys; to him the con- 
demned cry for succor; and at God’s tribunal his is the glory 

* This is particularly characteristic of the Spanish morality plays, or 
Autos Sacramentales. P 

3° Ante-Nicene Fathers, 1X, 169-174. 

31 See W. Luecken, Michael: Eine Darstellung und Ver gleichung der jtidischen 
und der morgenlindisch-christlichen Tradition vom Erzengel Michael, Géttingen, 
1898, pp. 22-26; W. O. E. Oesterley; The Jewish Doctrine of Mediation. London, 
1910, pp. 39-47; Heber, The Personality and Office of the ChristianComforter . . . 
Bampton Lectures, Oxford, 1816, pp. 250-251, 287; and C. H. Wright, Zechariah 
and his Prophecies, Bampton Lectures, Oxford, 1878, On Zechariah III: 1. 
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of defeating the accusation of Samael. The pious fancy of the 
Jews pictured a heavenly court where Michael stood before 
the judge of the world as advocate for Israel against the accusa- 
tions of Satan, now sunk from the lofty position which he held in 
the Book of Job to that of a mere accuser. Thus in the Book of 
Enoch (40:6-7) and in Zechariah (3:1-2) we see his intercession 
for mankind as he warded off the accusations of Satan. The 
“angel of the Lord” in the latter reference is probably Michael 
as in Daniel 12:1 and elsewhere. Irenaeus® testifies to this 
identification with Michael: “Illi [sc. Hebraei] rursum in 
communibus per Synagogas precibus (Genebrardo interprete) 
sic orant: ‘Accusationis Samuelis [sic!] ne recorderis: memento 
autem defensionem Michaelis’.”’ This is illustrated in Shemoth 
Rabba, Paracha 18: ‘“‘To whom shall I liken Michael and 
Samael? To the advocate and the accuser, who stand before 
the tribunal...so stand Michael and Samael before the 
Shekinah as Satan makes the accusation and Michael protests 
the deserts of the Israelites; but now comes Satan and will 
speak also. Then Michael bids him be silent.’’** Many like 
references might be given. 

Among the Oriental Christians, who were in close touch with 
the learned Jews of Alexandria and Palestine, this belief in 
angels reappears. The gnostics, too, developed a complete 
system of angelology.* In this, Michael became advocate for all 
humanity, not simply for the faithful Israelites. After his over- 
throw of the rebellious Sabael (Sataniel) he was regarded as 
protector against all demons and thence as the conqueror of 
Antichrist. This is bringing him close to Christ Himself, and 
attempts have been made to consider the two identical. That 
even in the Apostolic age the danger of the adoration of angels 
was recognized may be inferred from Paul’s insistence against 
angel worship in Colossians, and his glorification of Christ above 
all angelic powers and principalities in Ephesians. One may note 
also that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews transfers to 
Christ the Hebrew belief in Michael as Melchisedec. 


* Treneus, ed. Graba. Oxon. 1702. p. III, N. I. 

* See Luecken, of. cit., p. 22. 

* Luecken, of. cit., pp. 83, 86, 129-50; Heber, of. cit., 286-287; and Bousset; 
Antichrist, pp. 151 ff. 
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Among the early Christians of the West, however, Michael 
did not generally attain so exalted a position. The tendency 
was to transfer to the Virgin the honor of mediation for human- 
ity and to consign to Michael the duty of attending upon the 
soul at the moment of its departure from the body, there to 
defend it against the demons’ attacks, and to conduct it to 
heaven for trial. More frequently this office is performed by 
angels unnamed iin the medieval versions where such occur- 
rences are described. In Deguileville’s Pelerinage de L’Ame,* 
on the other hand, Michael’s position in the trial itself is a most 
honorable one. He presides over the preliminary judgment of 
souls here as does Abel in The Testament of Abraham. Frequently 
it is he who holds the scales in which mankind is weighed. 
An instance of this appears on the tomb of Albert of Cluny 
(t1095). In a sculpture of the Last Judgment at Autun 
cathedral, dating from 1150, Michael instead of the Virgin is 
shown not only as holding the scales, but as the protector of 
a multitude of souls sheltered under his mantle.** The device 
of the mantle, though differently used, appears also on an 
ancient monument in Ely Cathedral where Michael is shown 
carrying a soul to heaven in a fold of his mantle. 

The Virgin, who figures most frequently as the protector 
with the mantle, in two cases at least appears in conjunction 
with Michael.*” Thus in a fourteenth century fresco of the 
Last Judgment in the chapel of Marienburg at the right hand of 
God stands the Virgin with the souls of the saved in her mantle, 
while on the other hand, beside the lost souls, is Michael with 


% Cf. Traver, op. cit., p. 71. 

* This sculpture greatly puzzled P. Perdrizet (La Vierge de Misericorde 
Paris, 1908, p. 19) who noted it as a solitary instance of such regard for an 
archangel as opposed to an immense series in which the Virgin of the Mantle 
figures. He felt that it must be due to a mere fantasy of the artist’s brain, 
not based upon any such text as he discovered for the Virgin’s series in a legend 
recorded by Cesarius von Heisterbach, between 1220-1230 a.p. But we have 
seen how prominent for centuries before the development of Mariolatry hag 
been the worship of Michael as protector of souls. In the Encomium of Eustathius 
(ed. E. A. W. Budge, p. 128; tr. p. 102) Michael spreads out his garment of 
light to invite the soul of that blessed woman. Compare also the vision of 
Oswald the Saxon who saw St. Columban extending his great mantle over a 
whole battlefield to protect it. (Perdrizet, p. 24). 

37 Perdrizet, op. cit., pp. 115-116, 123, 205. 
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the scales. The second instance I admit as conjectural. A 
banner in the Church of San Francisco at Perugia shows at the 
top Christ with Justice on His right brandishing her sword, 
Mercy on the left sheathing hers. He is in the act of hurling 
javelins at the city of Perugia below; but His purpose is frus- 
trated by the Virgin, a gigantic figure whose mantle completely 
shields from His perilous darts the Perugians cowering beneath 
it. Less fortunate are those outside the city walls. Here Death, 
ruthlessly striking down the travelers along the highway, is 
confronted by an archangel armed with a lance. This arch- 
angel I believe to be Michael, who appears as champion in so 
many rabbinical or early Christian legends. The persistence, 
therefore, of Jewish influences, apocryphal or rabbinical, is 
manifest in this continuance of reverence for Michael, even 
though to the Virgin was finally transferred the chief honor 
as intercessor. 

I shall not attempt to trace the growth of the cult of the 
Virgin, but only to discuss such manifestations as may have 
influenced the development of different forms of the allegory 
of the Four Daughters, especially through the Processus Belial. 
Mariolatry is a natural development from three causes: (1) a 
tendency to conceive and worship the ideal woman; (2) the 
desire for symmetry, for a new Eve to counterbalance Christ 
as the new Adam; (3) the longing for an intercessor whose 
interest would be for mercy without the necessity for thought 
of justice. Perhaps the earliest reference to her as intercessor, 
and this is not indisputable, is found in Irenaeus: ‘‘Mary was 
persuaded to obey God that the Virgin Mary might become 
the advocate of the virgin Eve. And as the human race was 
bound to death through a virgin, it was saved through a Virgin; 
the scales being equally balanced—virginal disobedience by 
Virginal obedience.’’** Whether or not Irenaeus himself intended 
here to recognize Mary after her death as intercessor for man- 
kind, the title ‘advocata nostra’ was accepted by the Church 
with this meaning. The Nicene Council established her parallel 
with Eve and her part in salvation because in her was accom- 
plished the union of the Logos and the Flesh; and at the Council 
of Ephesus, held 431 a. D. in that Temple of Diana at Ephesus 


* Trenzus, Contra Haeresia, V. 19. 
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which was now rechristened as the Church of the Mother of 
God, she was solemnly recognized as the mother of God and 
acclaimed with many extravagant phrases as powerful to save.** 
Even before this, Gregory Nazianzen (1389) told the story of 
a Christian maiden Justina who through her prayers to Mary 
saved herself from the love of Cyprian Martyr, then still a 
heathen. 

More significant, however, of the strength of the Virgin cult 
are the hymns in praise of Mary written by Ephrem Syrus,*° 
many of which Jerome says were early translated into Greek 
and read in the churches after the Holy Scriptures. These were 
written to counteract the baneful influence of the Bardesanes 
and other heretics. One of these hymns is particularly emphatic 
in its recognition of the Virgin’s power as intercessor. The 
following sentences fairly represent the tone of the whole hymn. 


Thou art the only advocate and help of sinners, and of those bereft of aid; 
thou art the most safe haven of the shipwrecked, thou the solace of the world, 
thou the refuge of orphans, thou the redemption and deliverance of captives . . 
O Lady Princess, Queen most excelling, and altogether blessed Maiden most 
honorable, Lady of ladies, pure and most chaste. Beneath thy protection we 
fly, O holy Mother of God; beneath the wings“ of thy maternal goodness and 
mercy defend and guard us. Have pity upon us who are defiled by the filth of 
our sins, and by our innumerable faults and crimes have offended God our 
Creatcr, the Judge of all; lest Satan, our most hurtful and hateful enemy, 
insolently glory and arise against us... To thee, our Lady, have we miserable 
been intrusted, and are called thy clients. Suffer not, then, that we be led away 
by the malignant Satan to the gates of hell. 


The enmity between the Virgin and the devil here noted has 
its Biblical source in Genesis 3:15, which is changed in the 
Vulgate to have Eve’s descendant bruise the serpent’s head. 
From this conception innumerable legends of the Virgin’s 
victories over the devil have arisen, beginning in Jerusalem and 


39 F, A. Von Lehner; Die Marienverehrung in den ersten jahrhunderten, 
Stuttgart, 1881, pp. 181 and 451. 

“© T. Livius, The Blessed Virgin in the Fathers of the First Six Centuries 
London, 1893, pp. 297, 397-398. 

*! May not such an expression as this, of Biblical origin, have given rise 
to the figure of the mantle of protection, for which Perdrizet (op. cit., pp. 18-130) 
assiduously seeks the origin? 
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reaching Egypt as early as the fourth century.” Their chief 
development lay between the fifth and eleventh. The celebrated 
legend of Theophilus who sold his soul to the devil but, repent- 
ing, prayed to Mary and was delivered from his pact by her 
direct intervention and appeal to her Son is a case in point. 
There is, however, no intercession by the Virgin and no trial. 
The Virgin simply appears to the devil and demands from him 
the sealed compact in which Theophilus had consigned his soul 
to the devil. 

These features reappear in another Miracle of Our Lady 
Gautier de Coincy’s ‘“‘L’Enfant donné au Diable.’”’ Though 
there is no judgment scene, for here, as in Theophilus, the soul 
is rescued before death, a rudimentary law-suit or trial is 
introduced between the Virgin and the devil,“ who stoutly 
opposes her effort to rescue a soul which had been committed 


@E. A. W. Budge, The Miracles of the Virgin in Ethiopia, London, 1900. 
Intro. An Ethiopic legend which Budge translates (No. 37 f. 83) is one of the 
most amazing that I have read. An ugly-tempered cannibal repeatedly besought 
by a leper for a drink of water, in the name first of God, then of Christ, finally 
of the Virgin, grudgingly yields him a single drop at the last plea because he 
has heard of the Virgin’s favors to those who do anything in her name. Dying 
soon after, he is about to be haled below by devils but the Virgin claims his 
soul. At her prayer in the ensuing trial, the single drop of water which the 
cannibal had granted to the leper in the Virgin’s name is put into the scales 
and found to outweigh the seventy-eight victims whom the cannibal had de- 
voured. His soul is therefire rescued from the clevil. My attention was directed 
to this legend by C. Crawford Burkitt of Cambridge University. It somewhat 
suggests the legend of Piers Toller. 

* Less happy was the fate of Marieken of Nymwegen, the feminine Theophi- 
lus or Faust of the Middle Ages, who, watching a ‘“wagon-spel” called Mascher- 
oen (one of the two Dutch versions already referred to; see also p. 78, below) 
was so moved by the eloquent pleading of Mercy against the devil’s advo- 
cate as to pray for pardon for herself. To avert this, her demon attendant is 
in haste to snatch her into the air and dash her to destruction. See F. A. 
Snellaert Nederlandsche Gedichten uit de veentiende Eeuw, Brussels, 1869; Intro. 

“ Perdrizet (op. cit., p. 214-219) describes a picture by an unknown artist 
in the communal gallery of Montefalco, Umbria, which seems to him bizarre 
but to me germane to this legend. Before the Virgin of the Mantle kneels a 
mother in tears and with dishevelled locks. A demon is trying to carry off her 
son. The Virgin, armed with a club, will drive away the demon. Above the 
picture is the inscription: “Sancta Maria del Sucurro, ora pro nobis.” There 
are pictures on the same subject in other parts of Umbria. For other illustrations 
of legends dealing with the Virgin’s power to rescue souls see Traver, op. cit., 
pp. 55-61. 
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to him. This trial scene is a feature which was lacking in the 
various apocalypses I have presented, though there is reason 
to think that it may have been in the lost Apocalypse of Peter 
and in The Assumption of Moses we saw a rudimentary conten- 
tion. The dispute between the Virgin and her adversaries, 
though little developed, has points of contact with that in our 
Processus Belial. These are: (1) the strong case presented by 
the devils for their possession of the soul “engendered in sin 
against faith and reasons,” (2) the suggestion of contesting a 
claim not supported by a book of laws,“ and (3) the discussion 
of the rights of woman in legal procedure.“ 

In other words, in this legend we find notable emphasis laid 
upon the juristic elements and upon the pugnacity of the devil, 
precisely the points which the apocalypses failed to supply as 
prototypes of the Processus Belial. 

It would appear, then, that the development of the tradition 
of the Virgin’s power as advocate proceeded along two different 
paths. The one, beginning with Irenaeus, presented her first 
as counterpart to Eve, then as advocate for Eve, and so later 
for all humanity, whom Eve represented. Then, as through 
Eastern influence she came to stand for the feminine element 
in the Trinity‘’—Father, Mother, and Son—she ruled as 
Queen of Heaven throned with God and Christ; Regina miseri- 
cordia, powerful intercessor for mankind before the Rex 
justitiae.*® Thus she is given a place in some legends even at 
the Last Judgment, in many at the individual judgment 
immediately following the hour of death. 

The other path started from the angelology developed through 
the apocalypses, according to which good and evil spirits con- 
tended for the soul as it left the body, and Michael was its 
protector. Michael, supreme defender, the archangel who 


“ Even in the simplest form of the Processus Belial the devil takes delight 
in basing his claim upon the Scriptures, which he has taken pains to bring with 
him. He gleefully turns to Genesis 2:17. In mbre developed forms of the wf 
cessus the citations from Scripture and law are carried to excess. 

“ Cf. R. Lansing: “The Thirteenth Century Legal Attitude toward Women 
in Spain, P. M. L. A., XXXVI, 499. 

47 P, Carus, The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil, London, 1900, pp. 
148-149, 

4 Perdrizet, op. cit., pp. 13-14. The Salve Regsna may have been written 
by Adhemar (+1080). 
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overcame Satan, gave place at length to Mary. Henceforth 
there is unceasing enmity between her and the devil, though 
her power always defeats his wiles. The devil in his subtlety 
naturally appeals to the law for aid and urges the claims of 
justice. Hence the frequent introduction of the juristic element 
in the scenes where he attempts to gain possession of the soul 
of a sinner. 

But this juristic element enters also in disputes between 
Christ and the devil. The Last Judgment, mentioned above in 
connection with the Virgin, is the time not only for determining 
the fates of mankind, but for Christ’s final overthrow of the 
devil whose power He had broken in the harrowing of hell. 
The enmity of the devil to Christ, intensified by this harrowing, 
was a favorite topic of discussion throughout the early centuries 
of the Church. It developed finally into an account of a suit 
wherein the devil brings formal charge against Christ for 
robbing him of his possession of mankind. In course of time 
the Virgin is substituted for Christ as opponent to the devil 
in the ensuing dispute; the result is the Processus Belial. Just 
as Mary had replaced Michael as protector of individual souls 
at judgment, so here she appears instead of Christ as defender 
of mankind as a whole. 

It remains, therefore, to trace the origin of the connection of 
juristic discussion with ecclesiastical doctrine, and to demon- 
strate that this connection arose through the attempt to stamp 
out heresy in the church. 

Legalism entered the Church very early. As Taylor notes: 
“The Western writings are distinguished from their Eastern 
kin by the entry of a juristic element filling them with a mass 
of conceptions from the Roman Law. They also developed a 
more searching psychology. In both of these respects Tertullian 
and Augustine were the great creators.’’** Harnack, also, traces 
to Tertullian “the growing subjection of all ecclesiastical 
questions to legal conceptions.” ‘“‘An immense task presented 
itself to the Church,” he says, “‘to re-think the whole dogmatic 
tradition in the spirit of jurisprudence, to represent everything 
under the categories of judge (God), accused, advocate, legal 
measures, satisfactions, penalties, indulgences.’ 


“ H.O. Taylor, The Medseval Mind, New York, 1914, p. 68. 
A. Harnack, A History of Christian Dogma, London, 1897, VI, 22. 
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A favorite topic, which originated in the Eastern Church but 
persisted in the Western, was the doctrine of Atonement®! on the 
basis of satisfaction given to the devil for the loss of his right 
to the possession of mankind, a right possessed ever since the 
fall of man. This dogma, Roskoff™* says, the Church owes by 
a curious irony to the very sect it so bitterly opposed. The 
gnostic Marcion, seeing in Paul’s Epistles what seemed to him 
a radical antagonism between law and gospel, Old and New 
Testament, and more specifically between Christ and the prince 
of this world, conceived the hypothesis of two Gods; the just 
God of the Law, or the Demiurge, who is also the creator of the 
world and therefore the ruler of mankind; and the good God 
of Love, the Father of Jesus Christ. 


Man, since he could not keep the law of the Demiurge, fell under his curse 
and cruel punishment. Him the good God pitied and sent His Son to redeem 
but in a visionary human body which deceived the Demiurge, who caused 
Jesus to be nailed to the cross, but thereby realized the plan of the God of Love 
and pronounced his own doom. 


5! There are three fundamental types of doctrine in the ancient Catholic 
Church: (1) the work of Christ as revelation (the Apostolic Fathers, including 
Ignatius, the Apologists and the gnostics); (2) Christ’s incarnation, death, 
and resurrection viewed as the destruction of death and the endowment of 
immortality (Ignatius, Barnabas, and Justin); and (3) Christ’s death presented 
either as a sacrifice to God (the Apostolic Fathers) or as a ransom from an 
opposed spiritual power (Marcion). See R. Franks A History of the Doctrine 
of the Work of Christin its Ecclesiastical Development. London, after 1911. p. 27. 
It is the third view which is here presented. I shall later discuss the other, more 
typically Greek view of the Atonement and its influence upon the West. 

52 Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels, Leipzig, 1869, I, 224-231. See for other 
accounts of the modifications of Marcion’s views by his opponents Baur, De 
Christliche Gnosis, Tiibingen, 1835, pp. 272-275, Rédiger, Contrasti Antiche. 
Cristo e Satana, Firenze, 1887, pp. 5-26, Carus, op.cit., pp. 232-234, and especially 
Franks, op. cit., pp. 25-27, 41-115. 

53 Tertullian (Contra Marcion, I1, 2), a fierce opponent of dualism, utterly 
denies that the world belongs to a God of Justice, the Creator of the World. 
According to him the first manifestation of God is always a manifestation of 
Love. The manifestation of Justice follows only through man’s sin. But the 
two are in such close relation that they can never be separated. Love created 
the world; Justice regulates it. Since the introduction of sin, Love and Justice 
work in closest union. Justice must attune her work to Love’s in order that she 
may confer her gifts upon the worthy and deny them to the unworthy. It is 
this conception of the absolute union of Love, or Mercy, and Justice which 
Bernard develops. 
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The encounter between Christ and the Demiurge is expressed 
in the form of a dialogue resembling a legal contest by the fifth 
century bishop Esnig in his account of Marcion’s system: 


Christ entered hell and released the souls who wished to follow Him. The 
Demiurge in his rage tore his garments and the hangings of his palace and 
remained long in mourning, plunging his world into darkness meanwhile. 
Christ came down to earth a second time in His own God-form; seeing which 
divinity, the Demiurge for the first time realized that there was another God 
besides himself. Christ said, ‘“We will have a contest together and no one else 
shall be judge between us but thine own laws which thou hast written.”” The 
laws were brought in. 

Christ: “Hast thou not written in thy laws: ‘Who kills another, he shall 
die; and who sheds the blood of the just, his blood shall in turn be poured out?’”’ 

Demiurge: “Yes, I have written this.” 

Christ: “‘Give thyself now into my power that I may kill thee as thou hast 
killed me and shed my blood. I am indeed more just than thou, and have 
procured for thy creatures the greatest benefits.” (These he enumerates.) 

When now the Lord of the Creation saw that Jesus had conquered him, 
he knew not what to answer because he was guilty through his own law; for 
by Jesus’ death he himself was guilty of death. He fell to pleading, therefore, 
and said: “Because I have failed and ignorantly killed Thee, not knowing that 
Thou wast God, I give thee for satisfaction all those who believe on Thee, 
to lead whither Thou wilt.” Hereupon Christ left him, and revealed to Paul 
the price He had paid and sent him to preach that everyone who believed on 
Him was bought from the just God for the God of Love. 


This dialogue has great irterest as an early ‘‘Conflictus 
Christi et Diaboli” in which Christ’s opponent, although at 
first he is enraged over his loss of power, is forced to recognize 
the weakness of his position, and to seek a compromise. One 
should note also two smaller details: the outward tokens of 
rage and despair on the part of the Demiurge, and the fact 
that he is judged from his own book of laws. The first is a 
commonplace of the Processus Belial, and the second in so far 
as the fact that the devil’s advocate is always expert in citations 
from the Law or the Scriptures, but never to his advantage 
in the end. 

The teaching of Marcion was by Irenaeus, the peace-maker 
but at the same time the zealous opponent of heresy, promptly 


“J. M. Schmid: Des Wardapet Eznik von Kilb. Wider die Sekten. Wien. 
1900. Bk. IV, ch. 1. pp. 177-178. The manuscript from which this translation 
was made dates from the fifteenth century. 
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converted into orthodox dogma by translating the Demiurge 
into the devil who only through the sin of mankind had become 
ruler over the world and rightful oppressor of the human race. 
Irenaeus, therefore, first implanted in Christian doctrine the 
theory of the Atonement whereby Christ by His complete 
obedience to the law, even to the point of a non-resisting death 
upon the cross, redeemed man from the power of the devil, not 
by force but in accordance with justice. God, therefore, in the 
Incarnation revealed the union of mercy and justice. This 
conception of the redemption Origen was the first to explain 
with logical precision but also with no little casuistry. Christ 
by a laudable deceit met the devil’s perfectly legal claim to 
mankind. He offered to the devil a ransom for humanity in 
the payment of His own soul. The devil accepted this offer only 
to discover that he had no power to retain a pure soul in his 
realm. Tertullian put into more juristic phraseology the same 
conception and St. Augustine accepted without question the 
doctrine as expounded by Irenaeus. Leo the Great, however, 
called the devil’s control a “tyrannical rule” not justly his, while 
Gregory the Great wavered between admitting it as an actual 
right of the devil’s and looking upon him as an impostor. 
Anselm in his Cur Deus Homo was the first utterly to refuse 
to the devil any rights over men. 

Our search thus far has revealed in the apocalyptic a growing 
conception of a judgment scene, elaborate in ceremonial, in 
which an intercessor turns aside the accusations of the adversary 
and by passionate prayers for mercy secures a partial remission 
of a sentence imposed upon the condemned, in which also the 
balance is used, and in which there is considerable argument 
about mercy and justice. In the legends of the Virgin, Mary 
becomes the intercessor. In the writings called forth in refuta- 
tion of Marcion, there develops an account of the outwitting 
of the craft of the devil and the rebuttal of his claim that in 
justice he should recover possession of mankind. With Ter- 
tullian begins a tendency to introduce juristic ideas into this 
discussion of the Atonement. In other scattered writings, the 
Church fathers discuss more fully the Atonement as a reconcilia- 
tion of justice and mercy; while in the Midrash Justice and 
Mercy become personified. The apocalypses might develop into 
either the Processus Belial, the Pistis Sophia, or the earlier 
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debate between the Four Daughters; the Marcionite discussion, 
only into the Processus Belial but even this, we have seen, 
originated in a desire to assert the law of mercy as triumphant 
over that of justice. 


III 


The mirror, turned so long to the past—to Hebrew apocalypse 
and Haggadah, to legend, and to Greek heresy and its refutation 
by the Church Fathers—may now be directed to the twelfth 
century to reveal the allegory of the Four Daughters as it 
emerges from a blending of these parts by Hugo and Bernard, 
revivers of mysticism and opponents of the new heresy. 

Hugo of St. Victor, a great scholar as well as a notable mystic, 
availed himself of many of these phases of development. In 
his commentary on Psalm 84:11-12, he combined with the 
personification and dispute of the Midrash the passionate inter- 
cession and argument for mercy in the apocalypses and St. 
Augustine’s doctrine of the effect of truth in inducing repentance 
and confession. In his latest work, De Sacramentis Christianae 
Fidei, Hugo assumed a position somewhat similar to Anselm’s. 
In his chapter, “De Causa Litis inter Deum, hominem, ei 
diabolum” he develops the figure of.a case in court to which 
God, the devil, and man were parties. In this trial the devil 
was convicted of an injury to God and man in having seduced 
God’s servant by fraud and held him by violence. Man also 
was convicted of an injury to God. Accordingly, it was decreed 
that he might be freed from the devil’s power only through the 
advocate God Himself who would come to him in mercy and 
justice. In his commentary on Psalm 15," which he cast in the 
form of a debate between Christ and Satan, Hugo did not go 
quite so far in denying the devil’s proprietary right; on the 
contrary, he appears to embody ideas derived ultimately from 
the Marcionite dispute between Christ and His adversary. 


% Hugonis de Sancto Victore, Opera, Venetiis 1588, Vol. III. De Sacramentis 
Christianae Fidei. Bk. VIII, ch. 4. The same chapter is in Bk. II, ch. 8 of 
Miscellanea from Hugo’s works (Migne, CLXXVII, col. 591-592) as a com- 
mentary on Psalm 9:4. 

% Migne, Patrol. CLXXVII, cols. 596-597; for a reference to this debate in 
relation to the Processus Belial, see Traver, op. cit., pp. 52 and 56. 
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But Hugo has more love of the philosophy and mysticism 
of the Orient than of the legalism of the Roman Church. He is 
a profound thinker, a second Augustine and more. In other 
chapters of the treatise, De Sacramentis, Hugo presents in 
germ at least most of the ideas elaborated in later versions of 
the Four Daughters by Bernard and others. His influence as 
a teacher was enormous: hardly a monastery or convent was 
without one or more of his works. In these retreats two interests 
were growing apace—mysticism and the cult of the Virgin; 
while in the monastic schools juristic studies were being ex- 
tended as a result of the sudden flowering of the study of law— 
first at Bologna but soon also in France—and especially as a 
result of Gratian’s famous digest of canonical law in 1140. 

It was, I believe, in a monastery where these three pre- 
occupations—mysticism, Mariolatry, and law, and especially 
the second—had developed that the Processus Belial was 
written by some monk who, without Hugo’s scholarship, knew 
his works well enough to bring together from the three treatises 
above mentioned suggestions which enabled him to utilize the 
vogue of juristic dispute for augmenting the glory of the Virgin. 
As I have shown earlier, legends were not wanting from that 
of Theophilus onward in which Mary, either as judge or as 
advocate or by the device of the scales, defeated the devil’s 
attempt to secure possession of the soul of a man, usually at 
the moment of its departure from the body. But though a trial 
scene is often mentioned, it is rarely developed. Hugo, however, 
supplied the juristic setting and also many arguments which 
could be used in developing a formal trial. 

Perhaps the first instance of this development is a short 
treatise which is preserved in three manuscripts, one of which, 
MS. Phillipps 24377, is ascribed to the twelfth century;*’ the 
other two are of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


The devil, enraged at having been outwitted by Christ and deprived of his 
control over mankind, demanded a hearing in heaven, but objected to accepting 


57 Schenkl: Sitzungberichte Wien Akad. CXXIII, Abh. V, p. 14, MS. Bod. 
52; and CXXVI, Abh. IX, p. 71, MS. Phillipps 24377. Phillipps MS. is 
now in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek and its curator confirms Schenkl’s 
date for it, but the Bodleian librarian tells me that the Oxford MS. is of the 
second half of the thirteenth century at least. MS. Lambeth 397, from which 
I made my abstract, is of the fourteenth century. 
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as judge the father of the accused. God asserted His impartial justice, yet 
yielded to the devil’s request that the Thrones might be the judges. The devil 
then accused Christ of injury to heaven as well as against himself: (1) in having 
claimed equality with God, (2) in bringing death upon Himself by His opposi- 
tion to Mosaic law, and (3) in carrying off those committed to the devil by 
celestial decree and held in peaceable possession over five thousand years. As for 
Christ’s calling Himself a hostage for man, to whom did He present Himself 
as surety? His descent into hell was abject, not commanding; His conquest 
and escape, astounding. The devil, therefore, formally presented his written 
indictment against Christ and demanded the return of his stolen property, 
snatched from him by violence. Christ, by His duplicity and injustice, also 
by His failure to follow legal procedure, had put Himself beyond the protection 
of the law. The devil further defended his right by quoting Christ’s own 
reference to “‘the prince of this world” and by the law of uninterrupted posses- 
sion. In answer, Christ asserted his co-equality with God, denied to the devil 
any right to man except as warden under God, declared that He had paid for 
man the full price, and contended that His adversary in abusing his power had 
lost all rights. Though failing to tempt Christ, the devil had used violence 
against Him. The Mosaic law had been fulfilled in the New. Christ was justi- 
fied in using force, which is always lawful to quell violence and against a robber 
or deserter. Such was the devil when he deserted from God’s army, when he 
robbed man of his innocence, and when he continued to persecute mankind. 
His pretention to unbroken possession was unfounded; for that had been inter- 
rupted by Abel, Abraham, and many a patriarch and prophet. It was also vain 
to speak of length of possession before God, to whom past and present are as 
“one. Hereupon the judgment of the Thrones was pronounced: The devil’s plea 
was declared invalid from the very beginning; man never had belonged to the 
devil. The devil, therefore, was dismissed. ’ 


Here we see the devil’s claim to the possession of: mankind, 
which had been half asserted in The Assumption of Moses, 
implied in Zechariah and in various haggadic writings, assumed 
in most of the discussions of the Atonement by the Church 
Fathers, though denied by a few, and more fully developed 
by Hugo as a dispute between Christ and the devil, now formally 
presented before a court of law at which God officiates as Judge. 

I hesitate, however, to accept this as a link between Hugo 
and the earlier versions of the Processus Belial for it offers 
a far closer resemblance to the later Belial* of Teramo in its 
direct concern through the greater part of its discussion with 
the attack upon Christ rather than the demand for the restora- 
tion of humankind, and it omits points which are in Hugo and 
the earlier Processus Belial. In Phillipps MS. 24377, as I am 


58 Cf. Traver, op. cit., pp. 63-68. 
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informed, this scene is included among the “Miscellanea” as- 
cribed to Hugo himself, perhaps because of Miscellanea IT, viii, 
De Causa Litis inter Deum, hominem, et diabolum, already men- 
tioned. If the early date assigned to the Phillipps MS. can 
be accepted, we have in this treatise a most significant advance 
in the direction of a juristic treatment of the dispute, though 
as in Part I of Teramo’s Belial its concern is mainly in the 
attack upon Christ rather than in the claim for mankind. 

Another very early text, a sermon by Stephen of Tournai 
(¢1203),5® presents a scene in court at which the devil appears 
to accuse mankind though not, as in the version just presented 
and its antecedents, to make formal claim to the possession 
of the human race. Since the devil is given no part in the dialogue, 
this version lacks the interest of the dispute between infernal 
and heavenly powers found in the other versions. On the other 
hand, Stephen’s sermon definitely unites two distinct con- 
teptions: that of a court of law at which the devil appears as 
accuser and that of the heavenly consistorium at which the 
Daughters of God plead with their Father for and against 
mankind. In fact, Stephen of Tournai seems to have attempted 
a composite picture by harmonizing as many as possible of the 
earlier theories of the Atonement. When the controversy 
between Mercy and Truth results in the plan of the Incarnation, 
the meeting between Mercy and Truth of which the Psalmist 
speaks is interpreted as Mercy’s emphasis upon the sacraments, 
of which Hugo had written, and Truth’s intellectual guidance, 
an idea borrowed from the beginning of Bernard’s sermon on 
Psaim 84. Moreover, the kiss of Justice and Peace is interpreted 
as that between bridegroom and bride, a conception which 
possibly was suggested by Bernard’s teaching of the mystic 
union of Christ and the soul. 

Though the author shows no little ingenuity, his execution 
is clumsy, even grotesque at times, and the sermon is long drawn 
out. The narrative is interrupted by comment and inter- 


5° Dr. Carleton Brown called my attention to the reference to this sermon 
in Migne, Vol. CCXI, and for a summary of it I am indebted to Mrs. E. C. 
Lyders. It is found in two manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Ste. Geneviéve, 
Paris, No’s. 61 and 239, pp. 13-21. Compare the versions cited in my earlier 
study, pp. 29-40, which offer points of contact. 
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pretation, and more than once turns back upon itself in sum- 
mary of the preceding action or in minor repetitions. 


Before a judge sitting on the judgment seat was brought a culprit. His just 
deeds when put in the balance were found wanting, whereupon he trembled 
miserably but had no chance for defense; for the informer pressed the accusation 
and the proofs of the witness were convincing. The charge was read, giving 
cause, place and time, and nothing was omitted from the formalities even to 
the recitation of the sentence to be pronounced. Executioners, torturers, and 
flagellators were at hand, and the sword was at the throat of the sobbing victim. 
Two virgins were present, daughters of the judge who were also his counsellors. 
Mercy was pitiful; the other, more severe, feared lest the prisoner’s sobs might 
lessen his punishment. Moved by Mercy’s prayers, the judge persuaded the 
other daughter to yield to her sister. They embraced and agreed to set the 
prisoner free. Two other sisters, also at the trial, kissed with rejoicing and 
celebrated the reconciliation by a festal day. 

This was a vision and was really so. The judge is on high; the culprit, the 
first man and his descendants; the accuser, our ancient enemy who accuses 
our brothers day and night, or his own conscience since none knows better what 
is done in man than the spirit of man within him; the evil witnesses, memory; 
the book of accusation, that ancient contract of our mortality which Jesus did 
away with and nailed to the cross; the crime, treason against Jesus Christ, 
his prince; the time and place for the first man, Paradise, for his progeny—each 
man knows his own; the sentence, either the primal curse, or that to be pro- 
nounced at the Last Judgment; the lictors, Timor and Tremor; the four tor- 
turers, the four passions, Stupor, Furor, Error, and Dolor, which made Adam 
and his seed unfeeling, disorderly, ignorant, and wretched. Adam yielded to the 
woman through Stupor, became then disordered through Furor, hid himself 
from God through Error, and in his answer to the Lord subjected himself to 
Dolor. His descendants are led astray in like fashion. All mourn and cry for 
mercy. 

God turned to his daughters Mercy and Truth for counsel. Mercy reminded 
Him of His promise that man should not die in his sins and of His wish that the 
sinner be converted and live. She offered to go to free the wretch from his tor- 
ments, affirming that her sister could not be displeased at a fulfillment of God’s 
promise, especially since the prisoner had already suffered double punishment 
for all his deeds. Truth declared, however, that God abominated the wicked and 
had vowed that they should be cast into outer darkness. She concluded with 
the assertion that God loved Truth no less than Mercy. God assented; but 
Mercy cried: “There is no number to Thy mercies, Lord, and it is the rule in 
Thy court that Mercy shall excell in the judgment.” The culprit, trembling 
between hope and fear, added his voice to the discussion, crying for mercy, 
“For if Thou hast strictly followed Truth and noted our sins, who shall endure, 
O Lord?” God, to end the discord of His daughters and the groans of the 
afflicted, sent His son to save mankind and ordered that Mercy and Truth 
should go before Him. 

As they were thus united, Mercy reminded Truth of the four torturers and, 
offering herself to rid man of the first and last, called upon Truth to free him 
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from the other two. Truth agreed but declared that they must summon to 
their aid in this work their sisters, the four cardinal virtues, and chose as likest 
to herself Prudence and Justice, leaving Temperance and Fortitude to Mercy. 
t Mercy, with Temperance to aid, tempered the sloth and insensibility of men’s 
bodies through the bath of baptism, so that man rising as if from the sleep 
: of death put off the old and was transformed into the likeness of the New Man. 
With Fortitude’s aid, she healed him of his wretchedness and gave him for 
support the staff of the cross. Truth meanwhile with Justice restrained the 
disorderly, and with Prudence enlightened the ignorant. The commandments 

she gave as prohibitory chains to restrain man from wrong or ignorance. 
Since Mercy and Truth thus met, Justice and Peace must necessarily follow. 
Justice, rendering to each according to his works, has two boundaries, Con- 
demnation and Absolution, which are like two lips with which she offers a kiss 
to Peace. Peace likewise has two such lips, Security and Tranquillity. From 
these four is formed the kiss which is desired as from the bridegroom to the 3 
bride. “However, this will never come about until the period of eternal bliss. 3 
May the Lord bring us to that bliss. Amen.” E 





The interest in legal procedure shown at the beginning of 
this sermon is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that Stephen 
of Tournai, who had studied theology at Paris, canon and civil 
law at Bologna, later taught law at Bologna and wrote a Summa 
on Gratian’s Decretals. The same interest is manifest in another 
sermon belonging to this early period ascribed in some manu- 
scripts to Stephen of Tournai, but in the printed texts to his 
contemporary, Peter of Blois (71200).%° This sermon has so 
, many points of contact both in incident and in phraseology 
iW with that just analyzed that one must assume the dependence 
of one author upon the other if, indeed, both are not to be 
assigned to Stephen of Tournai. 

The sermon is based upon two verses from Psalm 93 (Vul- 
gate) :“Quis consurget mihi adversus malignantes.... Nisi 
quia Dominus adiuvit me, paulominus habitasset in inferno 
anima mea.”’ The preacher urges all to consider the time when 
God as paterfamilias and judge shall reward each in accordance 
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* Text in Migne, Patrol. CCVII, cols. 750-75, and LaBigne, Biblioteca 

; Maxima Patrum, XXIV, col. 1144. For a summary and discussion of authorship, 

; see L. Bourgain, La Chaire Francaise au douzieme sizcle, Paris 1879, pp. 214-ff. 

My attention was called to this sermon by E. N. S. Thompson in a review of 

my dissertation (M. L. N. XXIII, 233); but its significance did not fully appear 

W. until I compared the other sermon attributed to Stephen of Tournai. Though 

, this sermon seems intermediate between Hugo and the Processus Belial, it 

had diverged along a path which led toward the form popular in Spanish plays, 
instead of directly leading toward the Processus Belial. 
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with his deeds while in the body. Each shall have his advocate 
in council, and the books shall be opened: “liber viae,” the 
Scriptures; “liber conscientiae,” the recognition of good and 
evil deeds; and “‘liber vitae,”’ the book of predestination. There 
is profit in the study of this judgment. 

“Statuamus igitur Dominum sedentem pro iudice, diabolum 
pro accusatore, hominem quamvis ex nobis pro causa, et ad 
consuetam iudicii formam ... redigamus....” 

This sermon contains obvious points of contact with the 
preceding in the description of the trial of the sinner. In the 
first, Mercy declares that her sister ought not to object to a 
fulfilment of God’s promise that man should not die in his sin, 
especially since he has already endured punishment; and she 
replies to Truth’s insistence upon her equality in the Father’s 
love with the assertion that Mercy should excel in the judgment. 
Here, the devil declares that though mercy does excel in judg- 
ment, she could not object should justice punish one to whom 
mercy had repeatedly been shown but who persisted in sin. In 
the first sermon, again, when the sisters have met in reconcilia- 
tion, Truth suggests to Mercy that the four cardinal virtues 
be invited to co-operate with them in the work of restoring 
man to righteousness. Here, the three daughters of the king 
are spoken of as the catholic virtues, and their first service is 
to man himself in bringing him to confession and instructing 
him in the sacraments. It would seem as if this sermon were 
the later work, not only because the points just mentioned give 
the effect of being reminiscences of the other, but also because 
of the greater amplitude in the treatment of the trial scene 
itself, and because of the introduction of the Virgin at the end. 

Another trial scene, in this case of an individual soul, related 
a few years later by Caesarius of Heisterbach" presents certain 
resemblances to one or the other of these two sermons. The 
devil presents a three-fold argument; he is confronted by 
Virtues, all of whom, however, plead for the accused; and 
he is finally defeated by the Virgin. For when the good and 
evil deeds are put in the balance the Virgin turns the scales in 
favor of the accused by the weight of her hand. Though the 


* Traver, op. cit., pp. 58-60. A variant of this is found in the Legenda Aurea, 
cap. CXIX, “De Assumtione S. Mari Virginis,” §4 (ed. Graesse, pp. 514, 515), 
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differences are more numerous than the likenesses, this and other 
contemporary accounts of judgment scenes in which the Virgin 
saves individual souls from the devil illustrate a tendency 
towards realism, which is a natural consequence of the shift 
from theological to juristic discussion. In the earlier of these 
scenes the arguments continue to be presented by the Virtues, 
but later we see a tendency to represent the controversy as 
directly between the devil and the Virgin. This is effected by 
substituting the Virgin for Christ in the dispute between Him 
and the devil which has already been traced in the development 
from the Marcionite controversy to Hugo of St. Victor. These 
two treatises, therefore, together with the tale from Caesarius, 
supply the four elements enumerated at the beginning of this 
paper as components of the Processus Belial: (1) The enmity 
between Christ and the devil brought to a crisis by the harrow- 
ing of hell; (2) the contest between the devil’s procurator and 
the Virgin; (3) the scales motive; (4) the debate between the 
Virtues. 


IV 


The author of the Processus Belial,® in effecting this com- 
bination (though not necessarily working directly upon these 
particular sources), fell into an error which, as Stintzing notes,* 
no real jur.st would have committed, by bringing the accusation 
of dispossession against mankind instead of against Christ, and 
by making Christ the judge. ‘In every trial,” says the devil’s 
advocate, “‘there must be three parties: I am the complainant, 
you the judge; but I see not the defendant.” This is a natural 
result of the Church tradition of the devil as the adversary 
of mankind; i.e., it is a theological rather than a juristic state- 
ment.. The arguments given to Christ or to Mary in Hugo’s 
commentaries on Psalms 15 and 84, are here put into the mouth 
of the Virgin, who calls herself the advocate of mankind. 
In this our author is repeating what had been done centuri»s 


® For summaries of the chief variants see Traver op. cit., pp. 50-54, 62-66, 
J. P. W. Crawford, “The Catalan Mascaron and an Episode in Jacob van 
Maerlant’s Merlijn.” (P.M. L. A. XXVI, 31-50), and Stintzing (infra). 

® Stintzing: Geschichte des Populdren Literatur des Kanonischen-rimischen 
Rechts in Deutschland am Ende des XV und Anfang des XVI Jahrhunderts. 
Leipzig, 1867, pp. 260 ff. 
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before in The Apocalypse of Mary, only in this case the Virgin 
is substituted for Michael, who throughout the apocalyptic 
series had been the chief intercessor for mankind. Here too, as 
in the apocalyptic and the sermon ascribed to Stephen of 
Tournai or Peter of Blois, the judge is swayed, contrary to the 
juristic code, by passionate prayer for mercy and by the tears of 
the intercessor: the Virgin secures advantage less by her skill in 
argument than by her appeal as a mother when she bares her 
breast and reminds Christ of her devotien to Him. Her re- 
jection of the appeal to the scales, commonly utilized to her 
advantage in legends of the Virgin, is quite in keeping with the 
fact that in the apocalypses where the balance is used, as in 
The Testament of Abraham, it is not always to man’s profit. 
Other details suggestive of the apocalypses are the splendor 
of the court of tribunal, the hosts of attendant angels now 
choiring the praises of the Virgin, now joining her in prayers 
for mercy, and the inability of the devil’s advocate to raise 
his eyes to her splendor. The three postponements of the trial 
may be a detail from folklore (by which indeed the apocalypses 
themselves have been influerced in their underground existence 
during centuries of suppression, as the medieval visicns of 
judgment attest) but in The Testament of Abraham three suc- 
cessive trials are mentioned, the first under an Old Testament 
patriarch, and this feature Teramo’s Belial adopts. Many of the 
arguments employed by the Four Virtues in the continuation 
of the trial in which they appear are those of Hugo’s com- 
mentary on Psalm 84, and these I have elsewhere stated are 
strikingly similar to those put forth by Esdras. Finally, the 
introduction found in some versions of the Processus Belial 
wherein the devils discover that, deceived as to Christ’s divinity, 
they have incited the Jews to His death only to find hell 
harrowed recalls the long series of doctrinal theses which 
Marcion’s account of the discomfiture of the Demiurge excited. 

On the whole the Processus Belial is far more theological™ 
than juristic, though with juristic moments to give dogma a 
legal basis. The authors have shown considerable ingenuity 


* The title of the version by Jacapo da Teramo, Consolatio Peccatorum... 
is frankly theological and the whole is a scholastic demonstration that Christ 
has actually conquered the devil’s power; but all legal forms are carefully 
observed. 
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in adapting legendary, apocalyptic, and patristic material to 
their purpose of describing the method of conducting a trial. 
Later revisers have given weight by introducing numberless 
citations from canonical law. Some have written with the zest 
and dramatic skill of good story-tellers. 

The Processus became immediately popular and gave rise 
to numerous adaptations and translations, agreeing in the 
main. Some truncate it at the beginning, many at the end. 
My whole difficulty and that which sent me forth upon the 
quest which has resulted in this paper is that the text which 
bears the earliest date and the one which is most complete 
and may, therefore, most truly represent the original are both 
Netherlandish rather than Latin, as I said at the beginning. 
These are the Merlijn® and the Mascheroen,® respectively. 
Though I seem to have wandered in a circuit which has brought 
me back to my starting point without having discovered the 
direct source for these two texts, yet I have, I believe, traced the 
path (and the by-paths) along which the developing allegory 
progressed, not merely in the juristic development of the 
Processus Belial, but in others, and by a closer study of several 
versions of the Processus Belial I have satisfied myself at least 
as to their relative priority.” To the earliest of these I now 


% Jacob van Maerlant's Merlijn: Steinforter MS. ed. Van Vioten. Leiden, 
1880. See Traver, op. cit., pp. 50-62. 

% F. A. Snellert: Nederlandsche Gedichten wit de veertiende eeuw, van Jan 
Boendale, Hein van Aken, en Anderen, Brussels, 1869, pp. xiii-xxviii, 493-549. 
See Traver, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

87 My conclusions, based upon a comparison of the texts available at the 
British Museum, are confirmed by an excellent paper by G. D. Huet, “Jets 
over Maskaroen” (Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal-en-letterkunde XXVIII, 
262-273), which I stumbled upon after I had completed my own comparison. 
Both Huet and Crawford (see above, note 62) were led to this study by my 
dissertation on the Four Daughters, in which I mistakenly referred to the 
Catalan Mascaron as a Spanish version. My error thus gave opportunity for 
two independent discussions of the problem. Crawford studies only three 
versions,—the Merliin, the Mascaron, and a Latin version which he calls 
Ascaron—and has no difficulty in demonstrating their striking resemblances, 
although his comparison is limited to that part of the action which is found 
in the Catalan version. Crawford concludes that the Catalan version is the 
oldest, and, through a lost French intermediary, was the source of the Nether- 
landish and Latin versions. This opinion, however, I cannot accept; for, as 
Huet remarks, it is not in accordance with the trend of literary development 
that a Netherlandish or Catalan version should be the source of Latin and 
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turn. They include: the two Netherlandish versions above 
mentioned; one in Catalan, Mascaron; one in French, L’Advo- 
cacie; and four, perhaps five, in Latin, which I designate, re- 
spectively, as Litigacio, Placitum, Questiones, Ascaron or Pro- 
cessus Judicarius, and Belial.6* Only the Netherlandish and the 
French are in verse. The German translations and adaptations 
which I have seen I ignore, as confessedly later. 

In 1261 Jacob van Maerlant introduced into his Nether- 
landish translation of Robert de Boron’s Merlin an account 
of this trial to show a first attempt on the part of the devils 
to recover those souls whom Christ had released from hell 
before, failing in this, they sought through a supernatural 
begetting of Merlin to send into the world one who might, they 
hoped, regain their lost sovereignty over mankind. It begins, 
therefore, with the council of the devils at which it is determined 





French redactions. On the other hand, a Latin version originating in France 
may easily have passed at once to the borderlands, both north and South, and 
thus account for the early Netherlandish and Catalan texts. 

«8 The largest number of texts in any one place which I was able to assemble 
for comparison were in the British Museum. There I found one Rlacitum 
(I.A. 49268) beg. ‘Incipit placitum habitum intergenus humanum tanquam 
reum et totum genus diabolicum tanquam actores . . .’’; seven variously entitled 
Litigacio or Processus Sathane(C.9.a23; 1.A..42441; 11868; 3907.aa.17; 505.a.1; 
877.c.20; 1020.a.2); four which I, following Crawford, call Ascaron from the 
beg. “‘Accessit Mascaron” or ‘“‘Accessit Ascaron” but which are actually en- 
titled Processus Judicarius (I.B.5545) or Libellus or Tractatus Procuratoris 
(IA. 18704; I.A. 18033; I.A. 18437); and two Questiones (I.A. 11837 and 1.B 
29882) beg. ‘“Incipit Bartoli legum doctoris processus contemplationis questionis 
ventilate coram domino nostro hiesu christo...”’; besides the 1611 edition of 
the Processus Iuris Ioco-serius (244.1.10) which contains both the Questiones 
and the Belial. For copies elsewhere consult Hain, Grasse, Brunet, etc. To 
this list of Latin incunabula should be added two manuscripts in the Bib. Nat. 
Paris, and the Franco-Norman poem L’Advocacie de Notre Dame, (edited from 
a manuscript of Evreux which contains other documents dating from the first 
twenty years of the fourteenth century. A. Chassant edited only part in 1855, 
Paris, but M. Raynaud printed the whole in 1896, Paris), which has been 
attributed to Jean de Justice $1353, learned alike in theology, law, and the 
“gai science’, but without conclusive evidence. Of the two manuscripts in the 
Bib. Nat., Huet, in the article above mentioned, has described MS. lat. 10770 
fol. 189 and Haureau (Notices et Extraits des MSS. lat. de la Bib. Nat., VI (1893) 
has printed MS. lat. 18216. These manuscripts seem to be nearest the Litigacio, 
while the Advocacie agrees with the Placitum in places where that differs from 
the Litigacio. 
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to send Masceroen, a devil especially gifted in sophistry, to 
demand a formal hearing before the court of heaven that he 
may prove that the devil has been illegally deprived of his 
possession, mankind. 

In other versions, except Ascaron, this council is preceded 
by another at which the devils, bewildered by Christ’s sinless- 
ness, turn too late to the prophecies and vainly seek to prevent 
His descent into hell. The account then proceeds practically 
as in the Merlijn, though with more of argumentation in the 
Netherlandish, French, and Latin versions, and more of con- 
densation in the Catalan. The latter breaks off abruptly in the 
middle of the action of the first trial with an invocation: “Deo 
gracias. Finito libro sit laus gloria Christo. Amen. Qui scripsit 
scribat semper cum Domino vivat.’’ This abrupt ending makes 
it evident that we have here not an original but either a copy 
from some other work or, as I believe, a translation begun 
from a Latin text by a scribe who wearied of his task. Don 
Sol y Padris® says that the debate is completed in another 
Catalan codex from the Monastery Cugat del Valles but, as 
he speaks of only three contestants, I judge that the second 
trial into which the Four Virtues enter has no part in this 
Catalan version. 

This second trial is lacking also in the French and Latin 
versions mentioned above. It appears only in the Merlijn and 
the Mascheroen and in the Latin version Ascaron which begins 
even later in the action than the Merlijn with the words: 
“Accessit Ascaron ad omnipotentis dei presentiam....” Of 
all the incunabula that I have seen or read about, this bears 
the earliest date, 1470. It is like the early Netherlandish and 
Catalan versions, moreover, in naming the devil’s advocate 
Mascaron. Elsewhere he is more conventionally either nameless 
or simply called Satan or Belial. 

Dividing the action, then, into three parts,— (1) an introduc- 
tion in which the devils plan, through Pilate’s wife, to hinder 
Christ’s death and invasion of their domain, (2) the debate 
between the devil’s procurator and the Virgin, (3) the con- 
tinuation of the debate by the Four Virtues—we see that of 
the versions cited above, only the Mascheroen has all three, 


. 


* Biblioteca Espaftol. LIX: 90. 
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while only Ascaron and the two Netherlandish versions have 
the third. Citations from canonical law occur only in Questiones, 
Ascaron, Mascaron, and the two manuscripts in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. 

The versions which lack the third part have sometimes been 
regarded as representing the first development of the Processus 
Belial, but I think that my discussion of the relation of the 
Processus Belial to Hugo and apocalyptic literature has made 
it evident how essential a part of the trial is the controversy 
between Justice and Mercy even in these. The first demand 
of the devil’s advocate, moreover, suggests a personification 
of justice, not a claim for something abstract: ‘Lord, where 
is Justice, who they say harbors in heaven?” This prepares 
us for his later insistence that Justice and Truth come to his 
aid. Further indication that the Four Virtues were present 
in the earliest version of the trial is noted by Huet who calls 
attention to the fact that in the Litigacio and L’Advocacie, both 
dependent upon an intermediate version represented by MS. 
10770 in the Bibliothéque National in Paris where the same 
incident occurs, the devil, alarmed and enraged at the effect 
upon the judge of the Virgin’s tears and supplications,” de- 
mands advocates but does not press his claim when the Virgin 
denies his right to “celestial advocates” and limits him to 
what infernal assistance he chooses to summon. This seems 
a clear allusion (even in this version) to the introduction of 
Justice and Mercy as participants in the trial. 

The versions most expanded and most complete in legal 
chicanery and dialectic are doubtless also the latest. These 
are Teramo’s Belial, written in 1381, the French Advocacie 
which more than any other exalts the Virgin, and the Questiones 
ascribed to Bartolus of Sassoferato, the most famous jurist 
of the school of Bologna. This ascription, however, has always 
been open to doubt. Not only was Bartolus too brilliant a 
professor of law to be guilty of the juristic blunder pointed out, 
but the date 1311, given at the end as that on which the 
sentence was passed against the devil, has often been noted 
as a proof against Bartolus’ authorship, because he was not 


. 


7 Huet, op. cit., p. 269. There is from this point more or less variation in 
the several Latin texts. 
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born until 1313. That alone, however, cannot be regarded as 
proof, since the year named need not stand for the date of 
composition, as many have asserted. The author might have 
felt that he would gain credence for his work by dating it back. 
But if so, he was guilty of another slip. Earlier in the text 
the letter of credential which he presents bears the date 1354. 
In the other copy of the Questiones at the British Museum the 
date 1350 is used in both places. 

I believe that the general knowledge of the Processus Belial, 
so variously named in its several versions, was derived from 
the fact that the Questiones was included in the first collected 
edition of Bartolus’ works in 1590, and an abridged form 
included in the 1611 collection of humorous judicial procedures 
published under the title Processus Jocoserius. Of the three 
treatises printed in the latter this is the first, Teramo’s Belial 
the second, and the third is unconnected with our subject. 

It seems certain that the versions which best represent the 
original are those in which the advocate is named Mascaron 
or its equivalent, all of which except the manifestly incomplete 
Catalan version contain the second trial with the four Virtues 
and thus link themselves to my allegory as it developed through 
the apocalypses and Hugo’s treatises as the culmination of 
long argument against heresy. Less certain is the priority among 
these four. ‘till predicating a Latin source for all of these, I 
am inclined to award it to the Netherlandish rather than the 
Latin and Catalan versions which insert juristic citations as 
authority for their statements, a practice which is developed 
to excess in the Questiones and Belial but is naturally omitted 
in the three poems. Of the other versions, the Placitum seems 
to me the earliest and best; but it may represent the corrected 
copy of the Litigacio which agrees most nearly with the 
two manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale, while the 
Placitum is nearer the Advocacie. Priority between the Advocacie 
and the Questiones is disputed and difficult to determine since . 
their form and purpose are so different. Both seem late and 
highly sophisticated developments, but the Advocacie is in 
a manuscript which must have been written in the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century. Teramo’s Belial, on the other hand, 
did not appear until 1381, more than one hundred years later 
than the Merlijn. The tale related by Caesarius, nearly forty 
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years earlier than the Merlijn, seems like a perverted form of 
the Processus Belial due to oral transmission. Thus over a 
century, probably nearer two, went to the development of 
the Processus Belial itself, while my study as a whole has shown 
that its complete evolution carries us back more than a thousand 
years. 


Vv 


Equally long in evolution is that other development of the 
allegory not along objective, material, and legal lines but 
subjective, emotional, and mystic, which resulted in the Gesta 
type, or mystical marriage group, of the Four Daughters. This 
demands too long a study for the present paper. I shall merely 
show how its origin, like that of the Processus Belial, goes back 
to apocalyptic and gnostic sources. 

Gnosticism did not develop in Christian circles before the 
second century, but its roots lie in very ancient oriental dualism. 
Sometimes, as in Marcion’s system and the later powerful 
Manichaeism against which Augustine struggled, we have the 
frankest dualism of two antagonistic worlds; one divine, one 
material. But in others and especially in Valentinianism and 
its derivatives, there is a strong tendency to monism 
and constant evidences of artificial compromises with Chris- 
tianity. This is illustrated in the explanation of the derivation 
of the material world from the divine as a result of the fall 
of Godhead (variously described in the several systems) into 
the world of matter which, previously insensible, now becomes 
animated into life and activity—a combination of Christian 
and Platonic cosmogony. From this arise the more or less 
hostile powers who hold sway over the world. In the Valentinian 
system the generation of the lower worlds is a consequence of 
the sufferings and passions of the fallen divinity, Sophia 
Achamoth, who, finally purified by her sorrows, is redeemed 
and restored to the upper heaven by a union with her syzegy, 
the Soter. In like manner the souls of gnostics aspire to become 
brides of their angels. The gnostic, therefore, must lead a life 
having no part in the lower world ruled by evil spirits but by 
increasing knowledge, gained through mystic rites and formulas, 
must raise himself to the God of the world of light. In this we 
see the the influence of the Platonists. 
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We have here a far more subjective religion than in the 
legalistic trend developed by Marcion’s followers. In its insis- 
tence upon sin, repentance, and efforts toward reconciliation and 
salvation, one sees deeper meditation upon the problem of evil 
than is to be found in Platonism or oriental religions—an 
influence from Christianity. As Sophia becomes a symbol of 
the human soul, so the Redeemer becomes identified with the 
historical Jesus—the Divine Power or Primal Man (cf. the 
Son of Man of the apocalypses) who in several gnostic systems 
descends into the material world, sometimes from a Fall, 
sometimes as a hero who makes war upon and is partly van- 
quished by a hostile power, then ascends as victor, the savior 
of the Sophia and others bearing portions of the Light, or 
Gnosis. I omit conjectures as to the origin of the conception 
of the Soter and Sophia, an unsolved problem, but note that 
different phases of their stories remind one of the Sun and 
Moon myths respectively, of those of Psyche or Narcissus, and 
of certain Jewish theologumena concerning Ruach and Chokma 
Achamoth.”! 

Sophia’s fall is variously conditioned. In one gnostic heresy 
she has sought in a frenzy of love to draw near the unattainable 
Bythos or Chaos and has brought forth through her longing 
for that higher being a son who, higher and purer than herself, 
at once leaves her and rises into celestial worlds. Then she 
forms another, Demiurgos (a late name of Platonic origin), 
on the model of him who has disappeared, the creative power 
in the lower world. In other systems the cause or Sophia’s fall 
ranges from unbridled sensuality (cf. Prunikos or Helena) to 


71 President H. N. MacCracken suggests that the poet of Psalm 84 was 
inspired by a specific phenomenon, a spring thunder shower occurring at a 
temple festival. Back of the incident lies surely, he is convinced, mythical 
attributes of nature in the union of Earth, Sun, Rain and Vegetation, which 
were the common property of religious poets of Israel. Constantly one hears 
of the Sun of Righteousness, Showers of Mercy, Life (or vegetation) as Truth. 
Christ who said: “I am the Way and the Truth and the Life,” also called 
Himself the Vine and was quickened into Earthly Life by showers of mercy. 
Thus Psalm 84:11-12: “Mercy (showers) and Truth (plant-life) have met 
together; Righteousness (the Sun) and Peace (Earth) have kissed. Truth 
(plant-life) shall spring out of the earth; and Righteousness (the Sun) shall look 
down from heaven.”’ For the allegorizing of the Narcissus myth, see J. A. 
Stewart, The Myths of Plato, Lond. 1905, pp. 239, 360. 
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the deception practiced against her by envious lower Powers 
(cf. the Pistis Sophia). Her divine liberator is sometimes her 
brother, sometimes her betrothed, and again a Power whose 
connection with her is undefined. 

The myth of the bride and bridegroom greatly influenced 
the practical piety of the Valentinians whose chief aim was 
mystically to repeat in themselves the celestial union. Their 
baptismal oaths and prayers sometimes show a remarkable 
similarity to the dialogue in some medieval versions of the 
Gesta type. One example must suffice; a formula of consecration 
which reaches us in a sadly garbled state yet inevitably but 
perhaps fortuitously recalls passages in St. Bernard’s Stimulus 
Amoris, centuries later, and in many a medieval treatment of 
the mystical marriage deriving from Bernard: 


I will confer my favor upon thee, for the father of all sees thine angel ever 
before his face ....and we must now become as one; receive now this grace 
from me and through me; deck thyself as a bride who awaits the bridegroom, 
that thou mayest become as I am, and I as thou art. Let the seed of light 
descend into thy bridal chamber; receive the bridegroom and give place to him, 
and open thine arms to embrace him. Behold, grace has descended upon thee. 


The most highly spiritualized conception of the union of the 
soul with its higher self is not that of the mystic bridal of the 
Valentinians. but of an identity even more absolute and single 
which is found in that justly famous Syrian poem, the beautiful 
Hymn of the Soul.” In this tale of the Prince who went down 
to Egypt to fetch the Serpent-guarded Pearl but was beguiled 
by temptors to forget his mission until recalled thereto by the 
living letter, sealed by the King’s own right hand, we have 
an allegory of the soul sent from its heavenly home to earth, 
forgetful of its origin and mission until aroused by a revelation 
from on high, but finally reunited to the heavenly robe, its 
ideal counterpart, and admitted to the presence of the highest 
celestial powers. The Heavenly Robe or Heavenly Frame, 
which the soul puts on and off like a garment, reminds one of 
Isaiah 61:10, I Cor. 15:52-3, and II Cor. 5:2, yet the poem, 
though often closely akin to Christian conceptions, contains 
no direct reference to the New Testament. The comparison 


” A. A. Bevan, The Hymn of the Soul (in Texts and Studies, V. 3). See also 
F.C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity. London, 1904, pp. 193-223. 
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of the body to a garment at which the soul keeps weaving 
may be an echo from Plato’s Phaedo. The whole philosophy 
of the separation of body and soul as a release which one 
should welcome is reminiscent both of that Dialogue and of 
the myth in the Phaedrus of the soul which on entering the 
body loses its wings, nourished by beauty, wisdom, and good- 
ness, and all that is divine. 

First in importance for us through its use of Psalm 84:11-12 
and because it is one of the very rare gnostic texts is the Pistis 
Sophia,” extant in a unique Coptic text of the second half of 
the third century but showing signs of being translated from 
an earlier Greek version. The title Pistis Sophia is misleading 
since the episode of the sorrowing Sophia occupies less than 
one-fourth of the book. Not Sophia but Jesus is the centra! 
figure. The whole setting is post-resurrectional: 


Jesus, restored to His disciples, His mother, and Mary Magdalene on 
Mt. Olivet, explained to them the mystery of His incarnation, ascension, and 
final investiture in the triple Robe of Light. He described His conflicts with 
the Archons and other hostile powers of the twelve zons who knew not with 
whom they fought, and His discovery during His gradual penetration upwards 
through these zons of poor lonely Sophia mourning over her exclusion. That 
had befallen her as a consequence of her yearning towards the Light of the 
Highest and the deception practised against her by Self-Willed, jealous of her 
eminence and purity. Exiled below the twelfth zon in Chaos itself, harried 
and darkened, deprived of her consort, she lamented her error and performed 
the twelve-fold act of repentance whose prayers and penitential psalms {ill 
the greater part of this section with mystical exegesis and allegorical interpreta- 
tion. 


In this “tragic myth” of the world-soul, it is taught that salva- 
tion and redemption come in part by repentance and renunciation 
of the world, its lures and cares, but above all by faith in the 
Savior, the Divine Light, and His mysteries. The chief topic 
around which the ethical teaching naturally centers is sin, its 
cause and purification, and the revelation of the mystery of, 
the forgiveness of sins and of the infinite compassion of the’ 
First Mystery. 


7% G. R. S. Mead, Pistis Sophia. A Gnostic Miscellany. London, 1921. On 
the importance of this document in the history, not only of Christianized 
gnosticism, but also of religion in the West, see p. 50 and Harnack: Uber dos 
gnostische Buch Pistis Sophia (in Texte und Untersuchungen, 1891, vii:2). 
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I must omit account of the repeated attacks from the hostile 
emanations as her expiation brought succor to her, first from 
Gabriel and Michael, then from the Light Mystery itself, 
when from Jesus and the First or Highest Mystery two streams 
of light were sent down which united and enfolded her. Thus 
fortified, she trod underfoot the dragon emanations and rose 
to the unquenchable radiance of the Celestial aeon where, 
breaking into psalms of praise (from, the Odes of Solomon), 
she passed singing out of the story. 

From time to time during His narrative, Jesus invited His 
hearers to guess the meaning of what He had said. But Mary 
did nearly all the speaking. When Jesus related how He had 
sent out a light-power from Himself to help her while the First 
Mystery sent down another and the two meeting together 
became a great stream of light, Mary Magdalene interpreted 
this from Psalm 84: 11-12. 


“Concerning the interpretation of this word, thy light-power hath prophesied 
aforetime through David in the 84th Psalm saying, ‘Grace and Truth have 
met together, Righteousness and Peace have kissed. Truth sprouted forth out 
of the earth and Righteousness looked down from heaven. Grace is the light- 
power which hath come down through the First Mystery; for the First Mystery 
hath hearkened unto Pistis Sophia and hath had mercy on her in all her tribu- 
lations. Truth, on the other hand, is the power which hath gone forth out of 
thee; for thou hast fulfilled the truth in order tc save her out of the chaos. 
Righteousness, again, is the power which hath come forth through the First 
Mystery which will guide Pistis Sophia. Peace, again, is the power which 
hath gone forth out of thee so that it should enter into the emanations of Self- 
willed and take from them the lights which they have taken away from Pistis 
Sophia—that is, so that thou mayest gather them together into Pistis Sophia 
and make them at peace with her power. Truth, on the other hand, is the power 
which went out of truth when thou wast in the lower regions of the chaos. 
Righteousness, on the other hand, which hath looked down from heaven, is 
the power which hath come down from the height through the First Mystery 
and entered into Pistis Sophia.” 

Thereon Mary, the mother of Jesus, came forward and said: “My Lord 
and my Saviour, give commandment unto me also that I repeat this word.” 
... “My Lord, concerning the word which thy power hath prophesied through 
David, thus hath thy power prophesied this word aforetime about thee. When 
thou wert little, before the spirit had come upon thee, whilst thou wert in a 
vineyard with Joseph, the spirit came out of the height and came to me in my 
house like unto thee; and I had not known him, but I thought that thou wast 
he. And the spirit said unto me: ‘Where is Jesus, my brother, that I meet 
with him?’ And when he had said this unto me, I was at a loss end thought 
it was a phantom to try me. So I seized him and bound him to the foot of the 
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bed in my house, until I went forth to thee and Joseph in the field, and I found 
you in the vineyard, Joseph propping up the vines. It came to pass, therefore, 
when thou didst hear me speak the word unto Joseph, that thou didst under- 
stand the word, and wert joyful and said: ‘Where is he that I may see him; 
else I await him in this place.’ And it came to pass when Joseph had heard 
thee say these words that he was startled. And we went down together, entered 
the house, and found the spirit bound to the bed. And we looked on him and 
thee and found thee like unto him. And he who was bound to the bed was 
unloosed; and he took thee in his arms and kissed thee, and thou also didst 
kiss him. Ye became one. 

This then is the word and its solution. Great is the spirit which hath come 
down out of the height through the First Mystery; for it hath had mercy 
on the race of men and sent its spirit that it should forgive the sins of the whole 
world, and they should receive the mysteries and inherit the Light-kingdom. 
Truth, on the other hand, is the power which hath sojourned with me. When 
it had come forth out of Barbelo, it became material body for thee and hath 
made proclamation concerning the region of Truth. Righteousness is thy spirit 
who hath brought the mysteries out of the height to give them to the race of 
men. Peace is the power which hath sojourned in thy material body according 
to the world, which hath baptized the race of men, until it should make it 
stranger unto sin and make it at peace with thy spirit, so that they may be at 
peace with the emanations of the Light; that is, ‘Righteousness and Peace have 
kissed each other.’ As it saith: ‘Truth sprouted out of the earth,’ truth is thy 
material body sprouted out of me according to the world of men, and hath made 
proclamation concerning the region of Trath. And again as it saith: ‘Righteous- 
ness looked down from heaven,’ righteousness is the power which looked out 
of the height which will give the mysteries of the Light to the race of men, so 
that they will become righteous and good and inherit the Light-kingdom.” 


It is not unlikely that the Pistis Sophia may have furnished 
suggestions to the Catholic Church for its glorification of the 
Virgin Mary or it may itself have been influenced thereby. 
One sees points of similarity in the enmity of the evil powers 
against the Virgin, their complete vanquishment and imprison- 
ment in chaos, “she treading underfoot the serpent-faced 
emanation of Self-willed and the other emanations,” the radiant 
glory of her coronation in heaven, and the eminent power at 
the judgment of souls exercised by the Virgin of Light. 

A bit of evidence which would seem to indicate acquaintance 
with this text on the part of Augustine at least, if not of others 
in the orthodox Church, is the close correspondence between 
his Commentary™ on Psalm 84 and that offered here by the 


% St. Augustine: Ennarationes in Psalmos (Migne Patrol. XXXVII, col. 
1069-1081, esp. 1078-1079; tr. Nicene and Post Nic. Fathers, 1st Ser., VIII, 
405 ff.). 
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two Marys. There is also a possible vague reminiscence of 
The Hymn of the Soul. Augustine had opportunity to know the 
gnostic documents both as a youthful follower of Manichaeism 
and later as a stalwart opponent of heresy. In most cases, there- 
fore, where a possible echo might be heard, Augustine justifies 
his point by a direct citation from the Bible instead. 

Of Augustine’s famous treatise, the basis of most of the 
succeeding commentaries of this Psalm, I shall indicate such 
parts as approach the teaching of the Pistis Sophia and those 
utilized by Hugo or Bernard. In this sermon by Augustine, the 
next that I have found after the Pistis Sophia to stress Psalm 
84 in connection with Christ’s Incarnation, one sees the applica- 
tion to the words “Truth hath sprung out of the earth’ to 
Christ’s birth through a virgin which is presented in the Pistis 
Sophia and utilized by Ephrem Syrus even before Augustine 
and by Bernard and many others later. The emphasis upon 
repentance and long lamentations, the most noticeable trait 
of the Pistis Sophia, is again marked here and it is the moti- 
vating force in Hugo’s allegory based upon Psalm 84. The 
interpretation of Christ’s mission to earth as one to “turn away 
the captivity of Jacob,” the captivity to the bondage of sin, 
is natural enough, yet, in view of these other reminiscences of 
the Pistis Sophia, it is significant that there, too, the mission 
was one of release from captivity and countless torments. 
The enumeration of mankind’s inheritance from Adam as 
“that frailty of the flesh, this torture of pains, this house of 
poverty, this chain of death, and snares of temptation”’ suggests 
the four tormentors in the sermon by Stephen of Tournai and 
in the versions of the Chasteau d’Amour™ type. Another link 
with the Chasteau and The Hymn of the Soul is presented where 
Augustine says: 


Who would not rejoice if suddenly while he was wandering abroad, ignorant 
of his descent, suffering want and in a state of misery and toil, it were announced, 
‘Thou art the son of a Senator; thy father enjoys an ample patrimony on thy 
family estate; I bid thee return to thy father’; how would he rejoice if this 
were said to him by someone whose promise he could trust?7* 

% See Traver, op. cit., 29-40. 

% Augustine, in Nic. and Post-Nicene Fathers, VIII, 406, col. 2 
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Augustine’s sermon offers a further possible reminiscence of 
the Valentinian doctrine, out of which the Pistis Sophia may 
have developed, in the identification of the Redeemer with 
the Bridegroom.” 

Whether or not Augustine’s correspondences are the result 
of acquaintance with the Pistis Sophia or Valentinianism, this 
heresy certainly did influence the Christian Fathers in shifting 
the interpretation of the bride in the Song of Solomon from the 
Church to the Soul. This we find in Origen, Tertullian, and in 
its purest and most attractive form in Gregory of Nyssa— 
though these may have gained it from the Greek philosophical 
notion that the divine spirit is the bridegroom and husband 
of the human soul.”® 

I cannot here enter more fully into the development of this 
conception but will merely mention Bernard as the connecting 
link between the earlier and the later treatments. His study 
of The Song of Songs led him before the image of the crucified 
Christ as the Bridegroom of the soul. In this picture he became 
absorbed. In his eighty-six sermons on The Song of Songs he 
“united the Neo-Platonic self-discipline for rising to God with 
contemplation of the suffering and dying Redeemer and released 
the subjectivity of the Christ-Mysticism and the Christ- 
Lyricism’’’® which became so marked a feature of religious poet- 
ry in succeeding centuries. Poems of the Chasteau d’A mour and 
Gesta type illustrate one phase of it. Others appear in Spanish 
and Italian versions of the allegory of the Four Daughters 
Some of these are closer to Valentinianism than to Bernard but 
derive from the latter their spiritual impulse. 





It is a curious fact and not a little startling that in the 
apocalypses, later condemned by the Jewish church, and in the 
gnostic heresies should be found so many of the narrative 
elements of this allegory, while its polemic is supplied largely 


™ Harnack, op. cit., II, 295; in II Cor. XI:2-3 there is a Christian suggestion 
for the conception of the erring bride. 

8 Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, Oxford 1913, p. 188. See also 
K. Raab, Vier Allegorische Motive, Leoben, pp. 19-23; Cuthbert Butler, Western 
Mysticism, Lond. 1922, pp. 138-42, 150, 160-7. . 

79 Harnack, op. cit., VI, 11. 
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by the arguments used in the first centuries of the Church by 
the Fathers in their controversial writings against gnostics, 
and in the eleventh and twelfth centuries against later heretics. 
Among these figures Abelard, the brilliant logician whom Hugo 
and Bernard so vigilantly opposed. Marcion and the author 
of the Pistis Sophia are nearer to orthodox Christianity than 
most of the gnostics. They are like Abelard in their emphasis 
upon the mercy or love of God rather than His justice as leading 
to Christ’s Incarnation. It is, on the other hand, a defense of 
His justice also, an insistence upon the necessity of an expiation 
for sin, which inspires most of the controversial writings against 
all heresy. One justification of the stern attitude of the Church 
towards beliefs which are often beautiful and deeply spiritual 
may be found in the tendency towards corruption and puerile 
exaggeration sometimes manifested by apocalyptic and gnostic 
writers alike. The allegories of the Four Daughters are usually 
free from this, but the sacrilegious tone often heard in the 
Processus Belial and the sensuous coloring sometimes seen 
in the Gesta type illustrate the danger to which such develop- 
ments are subject. Neither, however, goes very far and the 
allegory as a whole is singularly free from the disfigurements 
which so often mar that other development of the theme of 
mercy against justice—the later legerids of the Virgin. 

Perhaps one may account for the comparative sobriety and 
purity of the versions of this allegory by the greatness of its 
theme, the eternal problem of justification and reconciliation 
which is the very centre of the theological system. As views 
changed from century to century, the allegory faithfully 
mirrored the shifting belief—a belief of too intense a significance 
for trivial treatment. In the earlier apocalypses and in the 
Marcionite and later legalistic discussions is reflected the 
popular idea of justice as a question of rights—either of the 
individual or of the group. In these we have to do with the 
balancing of conflicting claims, with matching offense, penalty 
and redress. Mercy itself is occasionally insisted upon as a 
right; in the earlier apocalypses as due to the Chosen People 
in spite of their sins, in Anselm and those following him as 
necessary lest God’s plan in creating man be defeated, in the 
Midrash and many later versions as an attribute of the Lord 
which demands exercise. As opposed to these somewhat external 
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and almost mechanical conceptions is the idea of mercy em- 
bodied in the Incarnation of Christ not so much as substitute 
for man in satisfaction of the law of justice or in fulfillment of 
the sentence of death which God’s truth demanded, but as 
a tevelation of God’s self to man, and as an example of obedience 
and love, thereby inciting man himself to repentance and 
confession and to a life devoted to contemplation of God and 
mystic union with Him. Such are the doctrines whose changes 
are mirrored in the allegory of The Four Daughters of God. 
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II. BREAD OFFERED TO THE CHILD-CHRIST 


The text printed herewith forms one in a series of nine 
Miracles of the Virgin which is preserved in MS 375 of the 
Bibliothéque nationale, folios 344"-346", a manuscript of the 
late thirteenth century. It was my original intention to publish 
the collection as a whole, and Professor J. D. M. Ford kindly 
offered to print it in the Harvard Romance Series. The MS was 
submitted in August 1922, but it was afterwards discovered that 
eight of these miracles had already been printed by H. Kjellman 
in the Appendix to his Deuxiéme Collection Anglo-Normande des 
Miracles dela Sainte Vierge, Paris, 1922, pp. 306 ff.! 

Kjellman, in his edition of these pieces, offers no comment 
on their dialect, but it may be noted that all the miracles in 
this collection, as well as the other contents of MS 375, are 
written in mixed Picard and Central French.? In the following 
text, the Picard peculiarity, c from Latin c initial or post- 
consonantal before e, i, and c from the labialized consonants 
ci, i, with the sound #¢§ (Central French ¢) is indicated by an 
acute accent (¢) when it occurs before back vowels or when 
final. E.g. ou, 4; enfanéon, 19, 30, 41; tieré, 44. 


[fol. 344¥, col. 2] Chi Commence d’un Petit Enfant 


UNE cités mult renomee 
Est sor le mer en la contree; 
3 Le noment li Tyois Espire. 
Cou est .i. lius, s’on le veut dire, 
Ki mult est rices et mult biaus. 
6 Li rius i est ades noviaus 
[col. 3] Ki keurt encoste la cité. 
Mult est de grant auctorité 


1In his text of miracle No. VI, pp. 310 ff., Kjellman has omitted several 
lines; the following verses, Qui au pechié del tot tendoit./, Car nostre dame mult 
resoigne;/, Mult est bien drois que je vous serve./, should follow his vv. 125, 160 
and 402 respectively. 

* Further discussion of the date and dialect of MS 375 may be found in the 
Introduction to the present writer’s edition of A madas et Ydoine, soon to appear 
in the Classiques francais du Moyen Age. 
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9 Li lius, ensi com jou vous di. 
Sor le riu est esparsé si 
La cités que je vous devise. 
12. _—_Enmi la vile a une glise 
Qui est el non Sainte Marie. 
L’ymage i est a cui on prie 
15 De maint besoing asses souvent. 
.I. jor avint, mien essfent, 
C’une dame i ala ourer, 
18  Et-sili plot o li mener 
.I. enfanéon que ele avoit 
Por éou qu’ ele le kierissoit. 
21. ~=La dame de devant I’ymage 
S’agenoilla si comme sage. 
Li petis enfes en sa main 
24 =‘ Tint une leske? de blanc pain, 
Si en brisa une partie: 
Doner le vaut au fil Marie. 
27 ‘Il s’aproisma pres de l’ymage, 
Et si li dist en son langage: 
: “Pape,‘ poupart, mangue o moi.” 
4 30 _—_Lienfe¢ons se tint tot coi, 
Qu’il onques mot ne respondi. 
Et cil le destraint mult au cri 
Qu’il de son pain prisist sa part. 
Sovent li dist: “Pape, poupart.” 
Forment I’en cauce et le destraint, 
‘ ‘ 36 Et en plourant sovent se plaint 
Qu’il ne veut prendre de son pain. 
Sovent li cffre de sa main; 
39 = Sovent en crie et sovent pleure. 
L’ymage prist; plus ne demeure 
L’enfanéon qui le sien acole, 
42 Et sili dist ceste parole: 
ae ‘“‘Poupart, ne pleure plus avant; 
Dusc a tieré jor, par mon comant 
45 Porrés vous bien paper o moi.” 
La mere l’ot; en grant effroi 
L’a mult ceste parole mise. 
48 Ele encontra enmi |’eglise 
.I. viel canoine; dit li a, 
; Et le miracle li conta. 
i 51 Cil ’entendi mult sagement, 
5 | Et a la mere dist briement: 
. “Garde ton fil, ma douce amie, 
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3 leske, piece, thin slice; Ger. liska. 
hed * Pape, 2nd Imper. sg. of paper, va., to eat. 
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54  K’apres cel jor n’en aras mie.” 
Fievre a l’enfant tot embrasé, 
Si devia au jor nomé. 
57 Avoec les innocens s’en va, 
Si comme Diex l’atermina; 
Et cil sires qui pas ne ment, 
60 Sa promesse bien li atent. 
Le pain de boine volenté 
A bien rendu par carité, 
63 Car el roiame a compaignie 
U li pius rois a signorie. 
[col. 4) L’enfes |’enfant i acompaigne 
66 Qui toute compaignie adaigne, 
Por éou que de bien naisce et sorge; 
Et se nus maus en li resorge, 
69 Diex ne l’adaigne ne ne veut. 
Li malvais hom sovent se deut 
De son enfant quant trop s’i met; 
72 Et cil qui bien s’en entremet 
Del plaisir Diu faire et sivir, 
Certains puet estre del merir. 


Chi fine de Venfant qui son pain 
offri a Venfant l’ymage nostre dame. 


Of this miracle there seem to be few analogues in French: 
Cf. Mussafia, Marienlegenden, V, p. 5, No. 17; G. F. Warner, 
Miracles de Nestre-Dame, p. 23, No. xxviii, p. 65, No. Ixvi. 
For possible Latin sources or analogues, see Mussafia, op. cit., 
I, p. 929, No. 3, p. 956, No. 44, p. 962, No. 28, p. 964, No. 44, 
p. 969, No. 104, p. 972, No. 37, p. 978, No. 58, p. 983, No. 19, 
p. 990, No. 37; II, p. 40, No. 46, p. 49, No. 1, p. 63, No. 99b; III, 
p. 5, No. 11, p. 28, cap. vi, No. 7, p. 53, Y 3; IV,p. 4, h, p. 20, 
No. 12, p. 24, e, p. 28, e 12. See also H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue 
of Romances, II, p. 623, No. 2, p. 627, No. 13, p. 682, No. 17, 
p. 694, No. 12, p. 695, Arundel 23, p. 705, No. 49. Mrs. R. W. 
Tryon has printed an English version from Harley MS 2380; 
cf. P.M.L.A. XXXVIII, 378, 387. 

It may not be amiss to add here a brief bibliography of 
miracle literature. The following list is composed primarily 
of printed texts in French or of articles about such texts; other 
titles are preceded by an asterisk. No general bibliography of 
miracles is intended. 
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III. ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
VATICAN LIBRARY 


For the benefit of scholars who may conceive the idea of 
examining the Vatican collections in the hope of discovering 
hitherto unsignalled English manuscripts, it may be well to 
report upon the slender harvest reaped by those who have 
preceded them. Unfortunately, although the older Vatican 
catalogues, often incomplete and unreliable as they are, promise 
rich gleanings to the bold—and patient—the fruits thus far 
collected in the field of English literature seem hardly worth 
the labour expended in gathering them. 

In Archiv CXKXXVI, 35 ff., Dr. Karl Christ cites the Anglo- 
Saxon and English manuscripts known to him and his predeces- 
sors: two short Anglo-Saxon passages concerning charms 
against fever and hemorrhage in Reg. lat. 338; three other 
Anglo-Saxon fragments, one from A£lfric’s translation of Bede’s 
De Temporibus (Reg. lat. 1283), one from AElfred’s Orosius 
(Reg. lat. 497), and the beginning of a law of Athelred II 
(Reg. lat. 946); and finally, Richard Rolle’s Psalms of David 
(Reg. lat. 320—for some reason Dr. Christ fails to give its 
number). 

The Regina collection also contains a Collectio Vocabulorum 
quorundam (Reg. lat. 1434) which was evidently presented to 
Queen Christina of Sweden by the author himself, Samuel 
Morland.! The manuscript, measuring 18 cmX13.8 cm is of 
paper and comprises some 50 pages, only half of which have 
been written upon, the rest having been left blank, perhaps for 
additions or exercises. On folio 12" occurs the word Finis. 
In the vocabulary proper there are four columns per page and 
34 lines to the column. The text is carefully written in black ink 
with a plentiful use of letters of various sizes. The initials and 
embellishments are in gold. The pages are divided into columns, 
and the margins ruled off by red lines; red lines also serve, 
together with black and gold figures, as tail pieces. The title 


1 Under Samuel Morland, F. R. S., the Elder, the catalogue of the British 
Museum lists “‘A Specimen of a Dictionary English and Latin, compil’d by the 
late S. Morland, as propos’d to be publish’d by his son, S. Morland, London 
1723.”” What relation this may bear to the dictionary made for Queen Christina 
I am unable to say. 
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page, the dedicatory poem and the addresses to the Queen 
and to Whitelock are elaborately decorated in gold, black and 
red. 

According to the Dictionary of National Biography, Sir 
Samuel Morland (1625-1695), diplomatist, mathematician and 
inventor, was sent in 1653 in Whitelock’s retinue on the embassy 
to Sweden, returning in 1654, the year the Queen resigned. 
The poem on the verso of the title page evidently refers to 
the Queen’s impending withdrawal from the throne. 

Below the words Collectio Vocabulorum quorundam on the 
title page, we find: 


latinorum 
Anglic graecorum 
germanicorum 
licorum ” 


On the verso of this page occur the following verses, written 
in black on a gold ground and enclosed in a circle which is 
inscribed Christina, Queene of Sweden: 


O all ye y* passe by 
Come here a while, & lend an ey! 
Because y® shady cone dos now benight 
The World, they feare y® Sun has lost his light, 
Although I never yet did shine more bright! 
O how:I smile to heare and see 
Those silly soules thus pitty Mee!’ 
They feare the Serpent has once more beguil’d 
A Woman plac’t in Paradise to yeild 
To his temptations, and loose the feild! 
O how I smile to heare and see 
Those silly soules deceiv’d in mee! 
The pleasures of a privat life they call 
Princes’ forbidden fruit; (thus I and all 
Mankind must perish by a second fall!) 
O how I smile to heare and see 
Those silly soules deceivd in Mee! 
Dome think the Phoenix would not bee alone 
And dyes, but so as to live (Two in One) 
Again: But let the purblind world go on! 
O how I smile to heare 
: and see 
Those silly soules 
deceiv’d in Mee! 
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Above the verses is pictured a world with a slight excrescence 
labelled Suecia on top of it. A “cone” points from Suecia toward 
a gilded sun. Below, is a picture of the phoenix. 

The address to the Queen follows on the next page (fol. 1"): 


Christinae Reginae Sueciae 

Serenissima Regina! 

Non quidem in animo est Soli radianti faculam admovere, aut Serenissimae 
Majestatis Vestrae Encyclopaediae, nostras literarum quisquilias adjicere: 
(immo vero mundum hunc universum esse credo hyperbolen mathematicam 
Serenissimam autem Majestatem Vestram haud aliter atque ejusdem focum, 
in quo convenire intuemur nullas non, et artis, et naturae dotes). Attamen 
quando quidem Serenissima adeo Regina ad Linguam nostram Anglicanam 
addiscendam appulit animum; ego, Serenissimae Majestatis Vestrae pedibus 
advolutus jejunum hunc Vocabulorum catalogum humiliter, et supplex, affero; 
in quo, veluti in speculo, easdem vocum species et ideas inveniat Serenissima 
Majestas quas prius ad aliis (quas ad amussim callet) linguis, habuerat animo 
infixas. Si caeptis hisce meis Clementiae Vestrae Favonius benigne adspiret, me 
faelicissimum gratulabor; sin minus, hoc mihi honori tribuendum arbitror, quod 
Tanta Majestas vel me contemnere dignatur. Utrovis fato gaudebit 

Serenissimae Majestatis Vestrae 
cultor devotissimus 
Samuel Morland 


Fol. 1% contains an address to Whitelock, and on fol. 2° the 
vocabulary proper, obviously designed upon pragmatic rather 
than scientific principles, begins: 

“Vocabula quaedam Latina in sio aut tio desinentia, quae 
additione m fiunt Anglica. Ex: Abomindtio= Abominftion, 
Absolitio = Absolition (eadem scilicet pronuntiatione, et eodem 
accentu).” The list continues with Abolition, Abortion, etc. 
ending, fol. 3 with Visitation. Next come (fol. 3”) Latin words 
ending in fas which change ¢as to ty in English—and so on. 
On fol. 8' are “Monosyllaba quaedam Anglica=Germanica,” 
(where the peculiarities of pronunciation are many); on fol. % 
are “Vocabula quaedam Anglica a Graecis derivata”’; on fol. 10” | 
are “Vocabula quaedam Gallica= Anglicana”; and the vocabu- ° 
lary ends on fol. 12" with ““Adverbia quaedam Gallica, quorum 
aliqua vertendo eusement in ously et alia reliqua vertendo ement 
in ly fiunt Anglica.” 

Ottoboni lat. 2987, a seventeenth century manuscript, is 
listed in the catalogue as “Elementi della geometria in lingua 
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inglesi con le sue figure piane e solide,” but it proves to be 
written in Dutch or Flemish, not in English. 

Of considerable interest to the student of mediaeval literature, 
however, is a manuscript of the Fasciculus Morum contained in 
Ottob. lat. 626. Mr. H. M. Bannister in “A Short Notice of 
some MSS of the Cambridge Friars now in the Vatican Li- 
brary” (British Soc. of Franciscan Studies, V, 126-140)? includes 
this manuscript, without, however, giving any account of its 
contents and without referring to the fact that part of it is 
farced with English poems. In 1916 I mentioned its existence 
to Dr. Carleton Brown, who lists it in his Register. and to Miss 
Yvonne Stoddard, who was then contemplating an edition of 
the work. Mr. A. G. Little gives some idea of the general nature 
of the English manuscripts in his Studies in English Franciscan 
History, Manchester, 1917, pp. 139 ff. (The Ottoboni manu- 
script is wrongly cited there as number 625.) 

The Vatican catalogue of the Ottoboni collection gives as 
number 626 “Nicolai de Hanapo ordinis Predicatorum Patri- 
arche Hierosolimitani Tractatus de virtutibus et vitiis cui 
T‘itulus Concordantiae Historiales. Inc. Frater predilecte.” 
A small hand has written above the text, which begins on fol. 1°, 
“fasciculus morum.” This is the work of that name described 
by Little which treats of “vices and virtues for your comfort 
and the advantage of the simple,” illustrating and embellishing 
its discussions with exempla, narrationes and English verses. 
It ends on fol. 104° instead of continuing to the last page of the 


? Cf. this study for a description of the MS. It may be added that the MS 
is of parchment and that the pages average 29.8 x19.5 cm., written in single 
columns each containing between 45 and 49 lines. There are 177 folios. (The 
MS has been accurately paged by the Vatican authorities since Mr. Bannister 
saw it, hence his references and those in the old catalogues are not all reliable.) 
The handwritings seem to belong to the fifteenth century; some are more careful 
than others, but on the whole the MS is written in a hurried style with many 
abbreviations and a general crowding of the text. The English words are 
sometimes, but not always, underscored; occasionally beside them in the margin 
is written Ang. 

Mr. Bannister’s study also mentions various MSS having English glosses 
or notes. To these may be added Pal. lat. 1963 which has a few English margi- 
nalia. 
* Cf. Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, 1, 522; 11, 6, 
422. 
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manuscript, as the catalogue and others following it seem to 
have assumed.‘ 

Only in this part of the manuscript is English to be found, 
but I include a description of the rest of its contents for the 
sake of completeness. On fol. 105" a small hand has written 
“hic incipiunt sermones fasciculi morum” which begin with a 
sermon for Domenica prima Adventus and end on fol. 116”. The 
sermones are followed on fol. 117" by a Natura rerum which, 
however, is designated simply as “liber secundus” by the small 
hand writing above the text. This begins: “Julius Solinus dicit 
quod aquila,”’ and contains the statements of many authors 
concerning various members of the animal kingdom, arranged 
in approximately alphabetical order. It ends on fol. 130° 
followed by “Explicunt natur. rer.et incipit tabula de eodem.” 
A marginal note “liber secundus” occurs on this folio. The 
table ends on fol. 131. 

On fol. 132" the small hand writes “‘liber tertius’’ and the text 
begins: Mirabiliter natus est Ysaac. This work has given the 
manuscript its title in the Ottoboni catalogue for it is an 
abridged version of the Virtutum Vitiorumque Exempla by 
Nicolaus de Hannapes. It ends on fol. 172” with the words 
“ad vitam quam nobis concedat. Amen. Expliciunt con- 
cordancie historiales et cetera compilate a fratre Nicholao de 
Sanapis [!] ordinis fratrum predicatorum patriarcha Jherosolom- 
itano et incipit tabula de eodem.’”’ The table ends on fol. 177° 
with the words “Explicit tabula fasciculi morum,” showing that 
one scribe at least thought the various parts of the manuscript 
belonged together. Unfortunately, I have had no opportunity 
of examining the English manuscripts of the Fasciculus Morum 
and do not know whether the sermons, the Natura Rerum and 
the work of Nicolaus de Hannapes ever accompany it in those 
manuscripts. It is evident that an edition of the work would 
be much appreciated. As Mr. Little points out, its exempla and 
narrationes are often homely stories of the day and would 
provide considerable material for the study of contemporary 
history and manners. 

GRACE FRANK 


‘ This fact doubtless accounts for the catalog’s ascription of the work to 
Nicolaus de Hannapes, who is responsible for the last part of the MS only. 
At the bottom of fol. 104" the name Holkote occurs, but I have been unable to 
dentify the following sermons as Robert Holkote’s work. 








IV. ALBRECHT VON HALLER AND ENGLISH 
PHILOSOPHY 


Current assumptions of scholars in the field indicate little 
argument against the view of Georg Bondi that the philosophy 
of the poems of Albrecht von Haller is taken from the philosophy 
of Shaftesbury. My own examination of the evidence convinces 
me that this opinion is fallacious. In an effort to indicate the 
sources of Haller’s philosophical poems I shall make a fresh 
survey of the situation. 


I 


Albrecht von Haller was born October 16, 1708, at Berne of a 
“separatist” family, a precocious child who wrote poetry at the 
age of twelve. From 1721-22 he attended the Gymnasium at 
Berne, where he seems mainly to have studied the standard 
Latin authors, finding for the pathos of Virgil a lasting admira- 
tion. In 1722 he became a doctor’s assistant in Biel, for the 
boy had given up theology for medicine, and as if to mark his 
severance with the past he became, under the tutelage of the 
doctor (one Neuhaus), an adherent, and later a violent opponent 
of, Cartesianism.! He entered the University of Tiibingen in 
1723, where he was much impressed by the metaphysical 
faculty, notably by Georg Bernhard Bilfinger,? a follower of 
Leibniz and Wolff. On a botanizing expedition with Duvernay,‘ 


1 Haller writes in 1772: “Bequemere Sternrohre, rundere Glastropfen, 
richtigere Abtheilungen eines Zolles, Sprizen und Messer thaten mehr zur 
Vergrisserung des Reiches der Wissenschaften, als der schépferische Geist des 
des Cartes, als der Vater der Ordnung Aristoteles, als der belesene Gassendi.” 
Hirzel, Albrecht von Haller’s Gedichte. Einleitung, p. xi, note 2. Referred to 
hereafter as Hirzel. 

2 Hirzel, pp. xvi, xvii. “Ueberhaupt,” writes Haller, “an guten Képfen ist 
hier kein Mangel, maszen in metaphysicis und andern hohen Wissenschaften 
neben Hrn. Biilfinger noch mehr waren, die auch in Engelland mit héchstem 
Recht wegen ihrer Tiefsinnigkeit wiirden beriihmt gewesen sein.”’ Bilfinger was 
with Wolff, an ardent Leibnizian. 

3 Hirzel, p. xvi, note 4. 

‘J. Georg Duvernay, Professor of Anatomy and Botany, and a friend of 
Bilfinger’s. 
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one of the faculty, Haller shrewdly observed (and this is 
of some consequence) that Wiirtemburg would be happier 
“‘wann nicht zur Lustbarkeit des Fiirsten so viel grosse Walder 
und darinn eine Menge Thiere behegt wiirden,” and Hirzel 
would have us believe that he was moved to compose the 
following verses: 


Ach! ungliickseligs Volk, inmitten von dem Gliicke, 

Was die Natur dir giebt, das raubt dir dein Geschicke! 
Die Aehren gildnes Meer, das auf dem Lande schwimnt, 
Ist dir zu Miihe nur, dem Prinz zum Nutz bestimmt. 

Du seufzest bei dem Pflug, er raubt, was du erschwitzet, 
Du hungerst in dem Gut, das ein Tyrann besitzet, 

Und siehst, wie Tantalus, das Essen dir am Mund 

Und in die Liifte gehn, etc.® 


Bilfinger and Duvernay went to St. Petersburg in 1725. 
In consequence of a scrape, Haller left Tiibingen for Holland, 
where Locke had taken refuge, where Spinoza had found peace, 
and where Shaftesbury had twice (1698-99 and 1703-04) so- 
journed in search of health. Haller was delighted with the 
faculty of the school at Leyden, which included Gerhard Noodt, 
the friend of Boerhave, von s’Gravezande, a disciple of Newton, 
the great Boerhave himself, and Albinus. Boerhave was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Newton and equally an enemy of 
Spinoza’s philosophy. Hirzel writes that Haller “in philoso- 
phischer und religiéser Beziehung stark von ihm beeinflusst 
wurde.’”® On 23 May, 1727, he was made a doctor of medicine. 
In July of that same year he went to London. 

The journey to England (like all his previous wanderings) is 
preserved for usin the Tagebiicher seiner Reise nach Deutschland 
Holland und England, 1723-1727." Perhaps its most striking 
characteristic is Haller’s complete ignorance of English,*® a lack 
which necessarily cut him off from contact with English 


5 Hirzel, p. 227; they were written between December, 1723, and April 
1725. They are not included in the Kiirschner Auswahl (v. 41, Deutsche 
National Literatur). 

6 Hirzel, p. xxxv. Boerhave’s dissertation, De déstsnclione mentis a corpore 
(1689) attacked Epicurus, Hobbes, and Spinoza. 

7 Ed. by Hirzel, Leipzig, 1883. 

8 Hirzel, p. xxxix. 
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literature and English society at that time.* However, he did 
what he could. On 28 July, 1727, he visited ““My Lord Viscount 
Tauenshend.”’® The next day he met Weiss, a Swiss, and Des 
Maiseaux, a former minister and a Frenchman and a friend 
of St. Evremont’s, who had, he notes, the works of Leibniz, 
Clarke, and Newton in his library. Unfortunately Des Maiseaux 
was visited by almost nobody. Yet Haller learned through him 
of the literary achievements of “‘Mr. de St. Hyacinthe,” author 
of Le Chef d’Oeuvre d’un Inconnu, as well as of Fox (De Foe?) 
author of Robinson."' He visited the Turkshead Coffeehouse and 
remarked on the newspapers which contained not only news, 
but notices of new books, and he wondered at the “tiefsinnigen 
und spitzfiindigen Engellander” quarreling over politics.’ On 
the 31st he bought some books, which were, he says, well 
printed and well proofread, but he is writing many years later, 
and there is no reason to assume that he then read the volumes 
in question.* And under the same date he makes a series of 
observations on English literature, none of which indicates 
much knowledge of the state of polite letters in Great Britain. 

The English, he says, are unsurpassed in law (they have 
their own law, not the Roman jurisprudence of Germany); 
and in natural science, mathematics, and metaphysics. All 
this is due to the wealth of the country, good government, 
the honorable station of the learned, the thoughtful nature of 
the Englishman, and the honor given to sciences. The work 
of Newton, Clarke, and Leibniz is known to the queen. He has 
stood thoughtfully by Newton’s grave (the great scientist had 
died in the preceding March) and meditated, we may assume, 
on the vanity of man. He mentions by name Wallis, Newton, 
Hawkesbee, Keil, Desaguiliers, Raphes, Pemberton, Clarke, 
as distinguished scholars—all of them, be it noted, strong 


* The contrast with Hagedorn, who visited London two years later after 
a careful preparation in the language, is to be remarked. See Coffman, The 
Influence of English Literature on Friedrich von Hagedorn, Modern Philology 
vol. xii, no. 5, pp. 313-323. “. .. thereis no doubt,” she writes, “that [Hagedorn] 
was early familiar with contemporary English literature” (i.e., in 1729). 

10 Tagebiicher, p. 126. 

4 Tbid., p. 128. 

2 Tbid., pp. 128-9. 

4 Ibid., pp. 132-3. 
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Newtonians'*—with whose work his studies must in many cases 
have made him familiar. Of English poets he thinks less; their 
language is harsh and metallic, their rime predominantly 
masculine; in tragedy they have done little except Cato, but in 
satire they have no lack: “‘ganz neue und von andern Vélkern 
nie beriihrte Lande, und solche Einsichten in das wahre Wesen 
der Sachen, die mann sonst nirgend findt.” But they must 
learn from other lands, notably France, even though they 
possess a Spectator, a Hudibras, and the poems of Rochester 
and Swift. 

_ This is the whole extent of Haller’s observation of English 
literature except that Hudibras deals with the Puritans." 
Obviously, however curious Haller may have been about 
letters in Great Britain, he does not know much about them. 
He does not mention Shakespeare, though Voltaire, who was 
in England from 1726-28, devoted much space to that 
dramatist in the Lettres Philosophiques sur les Anglais. He 
does not mention Milton. He does not mention Pope. He does 
not mention Shaftesbury, whose work was accomplished in 
1713. He does not mention Thomson, whose Winter appeared 
in 1726. He does mention metaphysicians who are deists, like 
Clarke, mathematicians like Newton and Wallis, astronomers 
like Keil, satirists like Butler—in short a generation of sceptics, 
scientists, and scoffers. It is hard to believe that such a man, 
the brilliant and precocious student of physical science, the 
product of two or three universities, the protegé of deists and 
Leibnizians, is to adopt into German verse the ideas of a sen- 
timental Platonist like Shaftesbury. 

After some months Haller settled in Basel in 1728, where 
he studied at the University under J. R. Mieg, J. R. Zwinger, 
and above all, Bernouiili, who taught him calculus and aroused 
in him a passionate admiration. He wrote in 1740: “Excitabit 
me amor praeceptoris quem et cum eo Joh. Bernouillium me 
audisse senex olim, siquidem annos Deus concedet, non absque 
animi innocente elatione narrabo discipulis.”'’ And he wrote 

4 Hirzel, p. xli, notes 1-6. 

% Tagebiicher, pp. 132-134. 

8 Tbid., p. 140. 

17 Dedication to the Boerhaveschen Institutiones, quoted in Hirzel, p. xlix 
note 1. 
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to a friend: “Leibnitz war ein Columbus, der einige Inseln 
von seiner neuen Welt erblicket hatte, aber ein Newton, ein 
Bernouilli sind geboren gewesen, die Bezwinger derselben zu 
sein.’® Bernouilli, ‘‘one of the first mathematicians of a math- 
ematical age,” was “blind to the excellence of Sir Isaac New- 
ton,” yet ‘“‘gave full praise to Leibniz and Leonhard Euler,” 
and his correspondence with Leibniz has been preserved.’ 
Stihelin, to whom Haller dedicated the Gedanken iiber Vernunft, 
Aberglauben und Unglauben, urged our poet to do for German 
poetry what had been done in English verse—namely, to write 
philosophical poems. In this enterprise he was encouraged by 
Bernouilli and K. F. Drollinger, men who united an innocent 
enthusiasm for botany with a belief in the form and matter 
of English verse.”° Haller learned English; Stahelin introduced 
him to Shaftesbury”; gave him a copy of Shaftesbury’s works 
in 1732; and in 1734 introduced him to the Essay on Man.” 
Stihelin, who wrote English verses himself, knew English 
better than he did German, and wrought a complete change 
in Haller’s views of art. 

In the preface to the fourth edition of his poems Haller 
speaks of his interest in English as due to his friends, and 
continues: 


Ich hatte indessen die engiischen Dichter mir bekannter gemacht, und von 
denselben die Liebe zum Denken, und den Vorzuy der schweren Dichtkunst 
angenommen. Die philosophischen Dichter, deren Grésse ich bewunderte, 
verdrangen bald bey mir das geblihte und aufgedunsene Wesen des [sic!] Lohen- 
steins der auf Metaphoren wie auf leichten Blasen schw:mmt. 


His new art is “‘viel mindre Gedanken in viel mindre Zeilen 
gebracht zu haben.” “Ein Dichter,” he continues, ‘muss 
Bilder, lebhaffte Figuren, kurze Sprache, starke Ziige und 
unerwartete Anmerkungen auf einander hiuffen oder gewirtig 


18 Hirzel, p. xlix. 

1° Encyclopedia Britannica, v. iii, p. 804. There are two volumes of the 
Leibniz-Bernouilli correspondence under the title Gul. Leibnitii et Johannis 
Bernouilli Convercium Philosophicum et Mathematicum. Leibniz was instru- 
mental in securing for Bernouilli a gold medal from the King of Prussia. 

2° Hirzel, pp. xlix-lii. 

" In 1730. Hirzel, p. liii, note 2. 

*2 Hirzel, p. liv, and p. 44, note 17. 
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sein dass man ihn wiegliegt.”* Hirzel is of the opinion that 
his resolution to write 4 l’Anglaise dates from 1728.¥ 
And Hirzel continues significantly: 


so war es ganz natiirlich, dass solche neue Dichtungen auch inhaltlich sich den 
Gedankenkreisen niherten, in welchen die englischen Poesien, die er kannte 
und hochschitzte, sich bewegten. Haller war diesen Gedankenkreisen, welche 
der namentlich von England ausgegangene neue Aufschwung der Wissen- 
schaften erzeugt hatte, durch seine Studien, durch seinen Aufenthait in Holland 
und England, durch einen starken Zug seines eigenen Geistes schon lang 
zugefiihrt worden.* 


Obviously this language can not refer to Shaftesbury; it must 
refer to Clarke and Newton and the disciples of Leibniz in 
England. He now made the acquaintance of Hobbes and 
Mandeville, and all this new illumination led him to think, 
to compose, and to publish. 

In 1728 he wrote for Peter Giller’s doctorate Ueber die Ehre, 
in which he paraphrased sentences from Mandeville’s Fable of 
the Bees. In 1729 Die Alpen saw the light, a work influenced by 
Muralt’s Lettres sur les Anglais et les Francais et sur les Voyages 
(1725), which, before Rousseau, praises simplicity and the 
pleasures of the state of nature.*” In the winter of 1728-29 


% Versuch Schweizertscher Gedichte, vierte vermehrie und verdnderte Auflage 
. . Gdttingen, 1748, pp. 5-10, and in Hirzel, pp. 248-249. 

* Hirzel, p. lv. One can not agree with Mrs. Coffman that Hagedorn “was 
the first German writer who was able to reject the lumbering diffuseness of 
contemporary German literature and to imitate successfully Pope’s compact- 
ness of style.” (Op, cét., p. 180) Haller’s Die Alpen was composed in 1729; 
Hagedorn’s visit to England took place in that same year, but his poems, even 
though written in 1729, did not appear until 1750. In the meantime Haller’s 
mastery of the line in Die Alpen is evident to any who will read. 

% Hirzel, p. lvi. 

™* Note that in dedicating his Enumeratio methodicus Stirpium Helvetiae 
indigeniae (1742) to the Prince of Wales, he praises Englishmen for being 

distinguished in science. After a sentence on Bacon he continues. “‘Nata est 
et floret in Britannia paulo seculo junior illa societas cujus ideam meditatus 


erat parens melioris philosophiae, Geometria, Algebra, Mechanica, Chemia _ 
experimenta difficillima et impediossima conspiraverunt in restaurationem — 


Physices. Dedit orbit Newtonum Providentia, qui doceret, quantum humanum 
ingenium posset in inveniendo, et limites figeret ultra quos nihil posteris 
sperendum esset.” (My italics.) Praise of Newton can go no higher. Hirzel, 
p. lvi, note 1. 

27 There is a French and an English edition in the University of Chicago 
library; and a copy of the French edition in the Newberry library. I suspect 
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Haller returned to Basel as a teacher of anatomy, devoting 
his leisure hours to botany and poetry.?® The same year saw 
the completion of the Gedanken iiber Vernunft, Aberglauben und 
Unglauben, confessedly written in emulation of the English, 
though composed to disprove Stihelin’s view that German was 
inferior to English.* The next year came Die Falschheit 
menschlicher Tugenden, equally English in its method. Die 
Verdorbenen Sitten followed in 1731; Der Mann nach der Welt 
in 1733; and Ueber den Ursprung des Uebels in 1734, with which 
poem Haller’s poetic career practically closes. 

The remainder of Haller’s amazing life falls outside this 
study. His researches in botany and anatomy; his seventeen 
years in the University of Géttingen (1736-53); the fecundity 
of his writings (including some 12,000 articles in his magazine, 
Die Gittingische gelehrte Anzeigen) his return to Berne; his 
philosophical romances; his controversies with Voltaire and 
Condillac and the materialists; and his death, December, 1777, 
can be mentioned only briefly. One notes, however, that “he 
warmly interested himself in most of the religious questions, 
both ephemeral and permanent, of his day; and the erection of 
the Reformed Church in Géttingen was mainly due to his 
unwearied energy.’”*° 


II 


Let us now examine the four main philosophic poems which 
Haller has left us, to determine, if possible, the general drift 
of his philosophic attitude in his earlier life. 

Die Alpen (1729) opens with a statement in poetic terms that 
happiness is not to be found in the exotic (1-10).*4 Rather the 
worth of things is found to consist in what we get out of them;** 
for which reason shepherds and kings are equal before the bar 





that this reading also bore fruit in Haller’s romance, Alfred, K nig der Angel- 
sachsen (1773), based on a Latin history by Joh. Spelman. There is an English 
translation of Haller’s book in the Newberry library, and two German editions 
at the University of Chicago. 

*8 Hirzel, p. Ixvi. 

29 See Haller’s introductory note, Hirzel, p. 43. 

* Life, Encyclopedia Britannica, xii, 855-856. 

* Vv. 1-10 are not in the first edition. 

2 “Der Dinge Werth ist das, was wir davon empfinden” (v. 13). Hirzel, p. 21. 
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of good fortune (11-20). The golden age was indeed golden, 
for man did not then mistake superfluity for contentment, 
nor had gold and covetousness been discovered (21-30). These 
reflections lead the poet to meditate on the state of Switzerland, 
to which fate, denying it the climate and the clime of the 
Saturnian era, yet gave the gift of Saturnian manners, for 
there, and there only, is simplicity found, and life is ruined 
when (as at Rome) simplicity disappears (31-50). The poet 
then contrasts the simplicity of the Swiss with the corruption of 
more famous lands and ages: here is the true golden age,** here 
is a natural democracy of labor® (51-80). Then follows an 
attack on the learned for not realizing wherein true wisdom 
consists—the wisdom of the heart (81-90). In contrast to this 
error, we are asked to observe the placidity and contentment 
of Swiss life,*’ and the simplicity of Swiss ways (91-120). Why 
has Switzerland preserved this golden simplicity? Because 
nature, and nature alone, gives law to human life among the 
Alps (121-130); the emotions are pure and unfettered by social 
conventions (131-150), in support of which thesis Haller 
instances a typical betrothal and praises the chastity of the 
Swiss marriage bed (150-160).** These idyllic scenes, drawn, we 
are assured, from life,*® are contrasted with the artificial manners 
of the busy world (161-170). Abandoning this theme, the poet 
now presents us with a genre picture of herding, reminding one 
of Schiller and the Kuhreihen (171-200), and of summer life in 
the Alps (201-210). He foliows this with an autumn scene, 
in which he praises the temperance of the Swiss (211-250) ; and 


3% “So lang die Einfalt dauert, wird auch der Wohlstand wihren’”’ (v. 50) 
* “Was Epictet gethan und Seneca geschrieben 

Sieht man hier ungelehrt und ungezwungen iiben.” (vv. 69-70.) 
% “Die Arbeit fiillt den Tag und Ruh besetzt die Nacht; 

Hier lisst kein hoher Geist sich von der Ehrsucht blenden.” (vv. 74-75) 
* “Q Witz! des Weisen Tand, wann hast du ihn vergniiget? 


Er kennt den Bau der Welt und stirbt sich unbekannt!” (vv. 85-86) | 
37 “Heut ist wie gestern war und morgen wird wie heut’’ (v.94). The beauty ° 


of innocent love (a theme sounded again in Ueber den Ursprung des Uebels) is 
no small part of the picture. See vv. 105-106; 129-130; 131-160, as noticed in 
the text. 

38 T suggest that Milton has influenced this passage as well as Ueber den 
Ursprung des Uebels, Bk. II, vv. 161-178. 

3® See note to v. 110. Hirzel, p. 25. 
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a fireside scene, adulatory of winter handicraft and the winter 
botanist (251-310).“° The poet then describes the mountains 
(311-360), and their flora (361-400), omitting, characteristically 
enough, any reference to the fauna of the Alps. He then goes 
off on a geological and mineralogical excursion, including a 
discussion of Alpine crystallography (400-409), of a spring 
(410-420), and of a salt-mine (421-430). He rejoices that the 
Swiss are not interested in the gold of the Aar river bed (431- 
440)—an example to the world. A resumé of the cares of the 
mundane man leads the poet to the significant conclusion that 
“die miassige Natur allein” can make them happy (441-450). 
In comparison with the Swiss the famous men of the world 
are not to be envied; their lives are “nichts als ein banger 
Schlummer’’; and with a final eulogy of simplicity (471-490) 
the poem concludes. Two things are notable in Haller’s eulogy 
of nature; first, that nature is conceived of as an orderly process, 
including human life, and second, that the useful and the 
beautiful in nature here are one. 

The Gedanken iiber Vernunft, Aberglauben und Unglauben 
(1729) is dedicated to Stihelin; and the poet frankly confesses 
ina prefatory paragraph his desire to emuiate English philosoph- 
ical poetry.“* Asin Die Alpen he enunciates the general principle 
that the wisest err in seeking truth (1-10), following this with 
the paradox that the vulgar often discover truth by not hunting 
for it (11-16), for ‘‘the stronger one’s belief is, the less he knows” 
(v. 14). By an implied deduction from these principles Haller 
proceeds to consider man’s middle station in the scale of creation 
(17-26). (In 1751 Haller called attention to the Essay on Man 
wherein the same thought is found.) After a gap, he considers 
the wonderful powers of man’s mind, instancing Huygen’s 
work in astronomy (27-42), the reclamation of the Lincolnshire 
coast (43-50), and Newton’s discovery of the law of universal 
gravitation (51-56). Yet in comparison with infinity all this 


“© Observe that the scientist is one “‘der die Natur erforscht und ihre Schén- 
heit kennt.” (v. 302.) 

*| Hirzel, p. 43. 

* The passage can not’be out of Pope, for the Essay on Man did not appear 
until four years later. Hirzel refers this to Leibniz (p. 44, note). 
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wisdom is but the wisdom of a child (57-64).“ If then, the wise 
and foolish go together down to the grave, wherein is God good 
—to whom has He given His gifts (65-93)? We know that we 
exist; (v. 94) beyond that, God has wisely told us nothing more 
than what is good for us; nor will human research penetrate 
farther into this mystery (95-106). In a somewhat enigmatic 
passage of four lines we are told that, nevertheless, the doubter 
reveals himself and reverences his dream (107-111).“ An attack 
on the superstitious and powerful priesthood follows (111-130), 
but not until we have been told that two beliefs (i.e., superstition 
and atheism) divide the world (111-112). The origin of super- 
stition is then found to be in man’s awe before the grandeur 
of nature, in his adulation of great men who become divinities, 
and in the power and glamor of priests and temples (131-160). 
The evil effects of superstition, socially considered, are then 
found to be war, slavery, etc., for which priests are blamed 
(161-222), after which the attack is switched to atheism, which 
is described as a secret and hypocritic vice as opposed to the 
social quality of superstition (223-254). Among the branches 
of atheism Haller includes determinism, materialism, rational- 
ism, and hedonism (255-260). The fate of the wise man is then 


“ Newton’s own attitude. ‘‘...a short time before his death he uttered 
this memorable s:ntiment. ‘I do not know what I may appear to the world 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the seashore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettiershell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay undiscovered before me.” 
Brewster, Memoirs of the Life,Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 
ii, 407. Edinburgh and Boston, 1855. The story seems well authenticated. 
So startling an anecdote must have come to the ears of the young scientist 
who stood by Newton’s grave only four months after the death of the astronomer 
whom he again and again passionately praised. Cf. Haller, 

“Ach! eure Wissenschaft ist noch der Weisheit Kindheit, 
Der Klugen Zeitvertreib, ein Trost der stolzen Blindheit”’ 
(vv. 58-59). Yet the sentiment is a commonplace—it is in Hamlet and Seneca 
and every moral philosopher. 
“ T do not well understand this: 
“Doch weil der Stolz sich schimt, wann wir nicht alles wissen, 
Hat der verwegne Mensch auch hier urtheilen miissen. 
Er hat, weil die Vernunft ihn nur zu zweifeln lehrt, 
Sich selbst geoffenbart und seinen Traum verehrt.” 

“Auch hier” seems to refer to the existence of God, but what the “Traum” 
is, is not clear; it may be our delusion that God exists, or the presumptuous 
man’s delusion that reason avails—or anything else. 
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lamented, who, fleeing from superstition, falls into agnosti- 
cism (269-288), and this portion of the poem concludes with a 
summary of the dilemma and an appeal to Stihelin (289-306). 
The “constructive” portion of the poem begins. Man’s errors 
are due to his wilful mistakes (307-312). God, from eternity, has 
thought out His scheme of the world, but we can not hope to 
understand His ways (313-324). The order of the universe 
proves the existence of God, notably astronomy. Here Haller’s 
views are in accord with those expressed in Newton’s letters to 
Bentley“; and Haller appeals also to the economy of nature— 
arguing, in short, final causes like Leibniz and Newton. Reason 
leads us to God—more were unnecessary, and reason itself sub- 
mits in awe to Deity (325-370)—something that ‘“Newton nicht 
vergass” (v. 370). With a final exhortation to contentment 
the whole concludes (371-388). 

The third poem to be examined is Die Falschheit menschlicher 
Tugenden (1730), which is also dedicated to Stihelin, but which 
is lighter and more satirical in tone. In the opening lines (1-16) 
the poet tells us that he is resolved like Swift and Hobbes to 
be a villain; then he considers how men exalt their heroes to 
the skies (7-10) until their very faults become virtues (11-39). 
Cool examination shows clearly that such paragons of excellence 
never existed (40-72). Is this unreasonable fault-finding on 
the part of the poet? (73-76). No, this is but the way of 
humanity—to exalt heroes, and then to find them only men 
(77-83). Therefore we ought to meditate on the uncertainty 
and relativity of human judgments (84-172). This theme is 
continued with apposite illustration from conflicting mores 
(173-196) until the poet cries out that surely God is love and 
has not damned the world to suffering and sin (197-199); this 
passage is followed by a meditation on the variance of sexual 
morality (200-209); and, a long excursion into the question 
of military virtue (210-228), ending with the query whether 
the military type of courage is the only courage. Even hermits 
do not live for virtuous glory (229-254), though a Newton does 
(255-286). Cato was not wholly admirable (287-310) and since 
such heroes are not flawless, the question is whether virtue 


* See Opera Newtoni, Tome Tertius, pp. 427-442, (ed. Horsley, Cambridge 
1913). 
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truly exists (311-314). But Heaven can not hate what it has 
created; virtue is the call of Deity, heard by pure hearts—the 
conscience judges every act by an inner feeling, and he who 
follows it will lose neither virtue nor contentment (315-336). 
The heart, Haller concludes, unconsciously follows love. 

The last and most important of these four productions, 
the poem Ueber den Ursprung des Uebels (1734) is in three 
books. The first of these divisions opens with a loving descrip- 
tion of the Aar valley (1-64), the contemplation of the beauty 
of which leads the poet to meditation (65-70).‘7 Is Mandeville 
right? Is life the hell of selfishness he makes it out to be? (71- 
118). These are the questions which Haller proposes to answer. 
Some passages have a curiously modern ring: 


Elende Sterbliche! zur Pein erschaffene Wesen! 

O dass Gott aus dem nichts zum sein euch auserlesen! 

O dass der wiiste Stoff einsamer Ewigkeit 

Noch lag im éden Schlund der alten Dunkelheit! (119-122) 


Why, in view of the evil of the world, was man created? (119- 
123). The answer is that hate and fear are far from the heart 


The passage is important: 

“Von dir, selbst-staindigs Gut [God], unendlichs Gnaden-Meer, 

Kommt dieser innre Zug, wie alles gute, her! 

Das Herz folgt unbewusst der Wiirkung deiner Liebe, 

Es meinet frei zu sein und folget deinem Triebe; 

Unfruchtbar von Natur, bringt es auf den Altar 

Die Frucht, die von dir selbst in uns gepflanzet war. 

Was von dir stammt ist acht und wird vor dir bestehen 

Wann falsche Tugend wird, wie Blei im Test, vergehen 

Und dort fiir manche That, die sitzt auf dussern Schein 

Die Welt mit opfern zahlt, der Lohn wird Strafe sein!” 
Hirzel, p. 76. Cf. Die Tugend (1729): 

“Nicht der Hochmut, nicht die Eigenliebe, 

Nein, von Himmel eingepflanzte Triebe 

Lehren Tugend und dass ihre Krone 

Selbst sie belohne. 

Doch der Himmel hat noch seine Kinder, 

Fromme leben, kennt man sie schon minder, 

Gold und Perlen findt man bei den Mohren, 

Weise bei Thoren.” 

‘7 In Die Alpen Haller insisted on the utilitarian view of nature; here he 

paints landscape for its own sake. 
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of the Father of all; yet why is pain found in the world (124- 
142)? God does not expect us to know‘**; the very wise men err 
in their wisdom; and yet truth, the handmaid of faith, the child 
of heaven, alone can solve the riddle (143-162). 

Book Two gives us an account of creation which is thought of 
as an orderly process involving a definite scale of created beings. 
God made the best world he could out of all possible potential 
worlds (1-8); then follows a sketch of the creation of all material 
things, with suns and stars in place (9-18). Yet was something 
lacking—a spirit capable of worship. God accordingly created 
the spirit world, giving free will to his angels, for otherwise 
there would have been no merit in a world of slaves (19-34). 
A discussion of free will follows: God foresaw our mistakes, yet 
He created the world. Can anything be wiser than that which 
it pleased God to do? (35-50) Free will is the crowning glory 
of the universe; and as yet there was no opportunity to go 
wrong (51-68). In contrast to us, with our imperfect senses 
(“nur durch fiinf Offenbaren den schwachen Strahl der Wahrheit 
[empfangen wir]’”’) the angels are perfect beings (69-74), whose 
superiority over man is manifest (75-102), and yet they are to 
sin. Man was next created—an ambiguous creature, half angel, 
half animal (103-108), a creature gifted iwith will and yet 
happy (109-114). Among his joys were innocent self-love 
(115-116) and a virtuous love for others (137-160), for these 
are the two motives which lead man to action. God even went 
further; he gave man conscience (ein wachsames Gefiihl) (161- 
186), the judge of deeds (der Werke Richterin), the prover of 
them (der Probstein unsers Thuns). There follows a picture 
of the ordered world as it should be (189-204), in the diversity 
of which each finds his appropriate station and his proper 
opportunities (205-212). 

Book Three opens with a return to the initial inquiry: whence 
comes evil (1-4)? Pride, or an error in choosing, is found to be 
the cause why angels fell (5-32); and man, too, was deceived 
as to his own interests and so drew evil upon himself (33-80). 
The happiness of renouncing perishable goods is the only good 
and evil is the inability of selfish men to renounce the transitory 


48 Vv. 143-144 are closely akin to Milton’s ‘They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 
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and retain the permanent (81-96). For, indeed, the goods of 
the world are worthless; our hunt for them is due to emulation 
(97-112). Pleasure is hollow (113-126), notably the pleasures 
of the senses (127-140). In such a world the soul of man is a 
stranger, which now comes to hate what it had formerly (Book 
Two) loved (141-160). The philosopher is happy only as he 
withdraws from these vain deluding joys, in favor of the con- 
templation of God (161-170). But such an argument as there 
is here breaks down; the poet bursts into an appeal against 
evil (175-182) and can only conclude that the ways of the 
Almighty are mysterious, yet good (183-202). He reiterates his 
argument from design, instancing as proof the nice structure of 
the human body (203-222). Who then can doubt the goodness 
of God? (223-232). 

Such are the main doctrines of this philosopher poet. If they 
are a succession of commonplaces, they are yet commonplaces 
of Haller’s time, and their very lack of individuality makes 
the problem of their origins the more baffling. What is the 
philosophical doctrine on which they rest, and whence did 
Haller draw his dogma? 

The existence of a Creator is here derived from the argument 
of the orderliness of a universe in which suns are placed in 
carefully fixed orbits and in the icy Alps salt-mines and caves 
sustain the life of man. The argument of final causes is frankly 
adopted. As the economy of the universe proves the existence 
of God, so too does its variety; and as a third proof Haller 
assumes that the implicit desire of the heart to believe in God 
is a proof of his existence. 

Man is a being occupying a fixed place in a scale of creation 
which has been carefully calculated—this thought being a 
commonplace in the eighteenth century and not necessarily 
derived from Pope’s Essay on Man. He is endowed with free 
will, with reason, and with self-love and the love of others. He 
is expected to use his reason, but reason is to lead him to God; 
and in the wilful misuse of reason lies the cause of his suffering. 
This error arises from pride; but reason ought to show us that, 
in eternal matters, the ways of God are beyond our under- 
standing and that it is presumptuous to complain. Reason 
should never subvert the dictates of conscience, conceived of, 
on the whole, as an instinctive belief in God and in goodness. 
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Man will be happy; not to be so is to sin; and yet even sin is 
part of the universal frame of things, for a universe without 
free will were not universe worthy of a beneficent God. 

It is argued by Georg Bondi that all this, like the Essay on 
Man, is but a versification of Shaftesbury’s doctrines, and 
in support of this content, Bondi advances the following argu- 
ments: 

First, there is a general likeness between the system of Haller 
and the system of Shaftesbury, and this resemblance is closer 
than that between the system of Haller and the system of 
Leibniz. This resemblance arises from the following consider- 
ations: 

(a) Both agree on the uncertainty of wisdom and in the 
belief that the end of philosophy is ethical.*® 

(b) Both agree that ethical categories must carry their own 
justification, and not depend on the arbitrary will of God. 
(This thought is also in Leibniz) .*° 

(c) Both agree in thinking that the materialism of Hobbes 
is the enemy to be combatted, and in support of this belief, 
they advance the doctrine of an innate moral guide, and the 
doctrine of social affections (altruistic) and of self-affections, 
which must be in harmony with each other. 

(d) Both agree in referring the problem of evil to the inner 
self. 

(e) Both agree that the order of the universe is a proof of the 
existence of God; that without this belief, full virtue cannot be 
reached. 

In support of his argument Bondi further shows that the 
original texts of the Gedanken iiber Vernunft, etc., and of Die 
Falschheit menschlicher Tugenden were closer to Shaftesbury 
than are the revised versions.* 

** “Philosophie ist ihm [Shaftesbury] Tugend und zugleich Gliickseligskeit- 
lehre; Ethik und Religionsphilosophie sind die beiden Gebiete, die er behandelt.”’ 
Bondi, Das Verhdltnis von Hallers philosophischen Gedichten zu Philosophie 
seiner Zeit. Leipzig, 1891, p.6. Referred to hereafter as Bondi. 

5° Bondi, p. 6; Shaftesbury, II, 26 ff. 

51 Cf. Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, I, chap. ix, 
Moral Philosophy. 

5% Bondi, p. 8. 

* Bondi, pp. 11-13. He is supported by Erik Schmidt (Charakteristiken, 
Berlin, 1886, p.114) and Hettner (Litteraturgeschichte des 18ten Jhds.(Third ed.) 
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Second, Bondi finds certain verbal resemblances between 
Haller and Shaftesbury. 

Third, while admitting that many of the passages in Ueber 
den Ursprung des Uebels are Leibnizian borrowings, Bondi 
minimizes them in favor of a general Shaftesbury influence.™ 

I shall show that in proving all this, Bondi proves too much. 
For what are we asked to believe? Let us look at the facts. 


III 


Haller is one of the most brilliant young men of his time. 
He springs from a pious, but dissenting family. His earliest 
views are in sharp disapproval of the social and religious 
organization around him. He enters a university at fifteen, 
where he is much impressed by the metaphysical faculty, all, 
or most, of whom are Leibnizians and adherents of Newton. 
He then goes to Holland, the refuge of free thinkers, and among 
his first teachers are s’Gravezande who, before 1720, introduced 
Newtonian principles into Dutch universities, and Boerhave, 
one of the great investigators of the age and an enthusiastic 
disciple of Newton. He becomes a doctor of medicine. He then 
journeys to England where he is received by Newtonian en- 
thusiasts. Parenthetically, be it observed, he can read, and 
has presumably read, the works of Newton, who writes Latin, 
whereas he can not read Shaftesbury, who writes English. He 





TI, 1, p. 354.) Bondi argues that Hirzel, who advocates Leibniz, has been led 
astray by ignoring this fact. Cf. also R. M. Meyer, Jahkresbericht, II. iv 6: 
la (120): “Wenn auch nicht jede Einzelheit bestehen bleibt, in der Abhing- 
igkeit des schweren, strengen Schweizers von seinem eleganten Vorbild annimmt, 
so ist doch der Beweis des in jenen Gedichten miachtig nachwirkenden Einflusses 
Shaftesbury’s unzweifelhaft gefiihrt. Lehrreich ist besonders die Vergleichung 
der altesten Texte mit den spiteren Ausgaben, die Erérterungen tiber Begriffe 
wie ‘Natur’ und ‘Gott’.” But the reader will note how much of Haller’s argu- 
ment resembles Des Cartes as well, whom, though he had repudiated, he of 
course knew. See likewise below, p. 126. 

Tt seems odd that there should be more traces of Leibniz in a poem dated 
1734 than in a poem dated 1729 or 1730, especially when Bondi argues that 
between Haller’s early enthusiasm for Leibriz and the writing of Ueber den 
Ursprung des Uebels, Haller underwent a profound religious change which drew 
him away from Leibniz and towards Shaftesbury! Bondi, pp. 38-39. 

55 See the early pages of Hirzel and of the Tagebiicher and note the poem 
quoted on p. 104, ante. 

5 See Brewster, Life of Newton, I, 332. 
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admires at this time sceptics and satirists and associates with 
mathematicians and astronomers. As he does not mention 
Shaftesbury, it is safe to assume that Shaftesbury does not yet 
loom large on his horizon. He then goes to Basel where he 
continues his scientific training under another set of Newtonian 
enthusiasts, disciples of Leibniz and adherents of Euler. Two 
years afterwards—that is, in 1730—a copy of Shaftesbury falls 
into his hands; and we are asked to believe that this so upsets 
the habits of thought he has now formed that he turns from 
Leibniz, a scientist and thinker of the first order, to Shaftesbury, 
a dilettante and moralist of the third order, because he, Haller, 
has come to entertain doubts of the orthodoxy of Leibniz!’ 

Even if the philosophical ethics of Leibniz were radically 
different from those of Shaftesbury (and Leibniz himself ex- 
pressly declares the contrary),®* it is yet highly improbable 
that Haller would have deserted them, for another reason. 
Leibniz’s influence over the young scientist was re-enforced 
by a more powerful influence. It can not have escaped attention 
that the name of Newton rings through all of Haller’s early 
work. To him he devotes some scores of lines in his poems. 
He professes for him, in a letter to a friend, the most passionate 
admiration. He studied under, and was the friend of, ardent 
Newtonians. Now whatever differences existed, or arose, between 
Newton and Leibniz, their general attitude in theological 
matters—above all, in the great questions of the existence of 
God, the meaning of life, and the ways of faith and reason—was, 
with one important exception, the same. 

This is not the place to enter into a detailed account of 
Leibnizian philosophy, which may be found in convenient form 


57 Bondi’s argument. ‘‘Von seinem bisherigen Standpunkte aus musste ihm 
die Théodicée als ein beinahe orthodoxes Buch erscheinen . . . [then] er seine 
Ansichten wirklich geindert habe.” (p. 38.) Yet we are informed (p. 4) that 
Leibniz speaks thus of Shaftesbury’s Moralists: “‘J’y ai trouvé d’abord presque 
toute ma Théodicée (mais plus agréablement tournée) avant qu’elle va le 
jour.” And later, “Si j’avais vd cet ouvrage avant la publication de ma Thé- 
odicée, j’en aurais profité comme il faut et j’en aurais emprunté de grands 
passages.” If Shaftesbury is so much like Leibniz that Leibniz himself admits 
it, Leibniz is entitled to the prior claim, 

58 See previous note, 
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in any manual of philosophy.*® Let us turn rather to the 
metaphysical and theological beliefs of Newton, which are not 
so well known. 

Although it was the effort of Newton to ground science ex- 
clusively on experience and calculation, he yet possessed a 
profoundly religious nature. Like Clarke—and like Haller— 
Newton erected on his interpretation of revelation a theology 
half naturalistic, half mystical. Newton, like Leibniz, is a 
vigorous opponent of atheism® and Cartesianism.* Newton, 


59 See J. T. Merz, Leibniz, Edinburgh and London, 1884, II, 135-216; 
A. Weber, History of Philosophy (tr. F. Thilly), New York, 1909, pp. 343-369; 
and of course the Théodicée in the Opera Philosophica, Berlin, 1840, pp. 468-624. 
Leibniz himself provides an Abrége de la Controversé, pp. 623-629. If on the 
one hand he complains of Cartesianism in language like this: ‘‘Fidei autem 
mysteria artificiose declinavit [Des Cartes]; philosophari sublicet sibi, non 
theologari propositum esse, quasi philosophia admittenda sit inconciliabilis 
religioni, aut quasi religio vera esse possit quae demonstratis alibi veritatibus 
pugnet,” (De Vera Methodo Philosophiae et Theologicia, p. 111), yet he is 
orthodox in form: “If we mean by reason the human understanding, God is 
also suprarational insofar as He surpasses human nature (or is supernatural); 
that is, He transcends human intelligence as much as His perfection surpasses 
ours.” (Weber, p. 362). 

6 Studied at length in Léon Bloch, La Philosophie de Newton, chapter ix. 

® Bloch, p. 490; and see the last chapter of Brewster’s Life. 

& Roger Cates, editor of the second edition of the Principia (1713), prepared, 
with Newton’s consent, a preface to the work which, among other things, 
defends experimental science against the charge of atheism: 

“Vel enim dicent hanc, quam confinguat, Mundi per omnia pleni con- 

’ stitutionem ex voluntate Dei profectam esse, propter eum finem, ut operation- 
ibus naturae subsidium praesens haberi posset at Aethere subtillissimo cuncta 
permeante et implente; quod tamen dici non potest siquidem jam ostensum est 
ex Cometarum phaenomenis, nullum est ex hujus Aetheris efficiam: vel dicent 
ex voluntate Dei profectam esse, propter finem aliquen ignotum; quod neque 
dici debet, siquidem diversa Mundi constitutio eodem argumento pariter 
stabiliri posset: vel denique non dicent ex voluntate Dei profectam esse, sed 
ex necessitate quodam naturae. Tandem igitur delabi oportet in faecas sordidas 
gregis impurrissimi. Hi sunt qui somniant Fato universa regi, non Providentia; 
materiam ex necessitate sua semper aut ubique extitisse, infinitam esse ac 
aeternam. Quibus positis, erit etiam undiquoque uniformis: nam varietas ~, 
formarum cum necessitate omnino pugnat. Erit etiam immota: nam si neces- 
sario moveatur in plagam aliquam determinatum, cum determinatu aliqua 
velocitate;. pari necessitate movebitur in plagam diversam cum diversa veloci- 
tate; in plagus autem diversas, cum diversis velocitatibus, moveri non potest: 
oportet igitur immotum esse. Neutiquam profecto potuit oriri Mundus, pul- 
cherrima formarum ac motuum varietate distinctus, nisi ex liberrima voluntate 
cuncta providentia et gubernantis Dei. 
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like Leibniz, accepts without hesitation the existence of a God 
vaguely conceived. Both men sought to liberate positive 
science from all constraint, yet managed to reconcile a mechan- 
ical interpretation of nature with the “‘premiers aspirations du 
sentiment.’ As Newton makes the ether become an agent for 
transforming the universe on chemical and biological analogies 
(cf. the modern “‘energy’’), so Leibniz conceives of a world of 
monads, ultimately dependent upon the Absolute Monad. Both 
agree that “‘la véritable finalité, celle que nulle science ne que 
présente le monde dans son ensemble et qui rende possible 
fera disparaitre c’est celle la science elle-méme.’” Like Haller, 
Newton believes that science supposes an intelligent cause 
(even materialism requires this ground of belief) so that the 
stability of science and the stability of its object may, within 
large limits, be justified—the very core of Leibniz’s belief, for, 





“Ex hoc igitur fonte promanarunt illae omnes quae dicuntur Naturae leges. 
in quibus multa sane sapientissimi consilii, nulla necessitatis apparent vestigia 
.+»Qui verae Physicae principia legesque rerum, sola mentis vi et interno 
rationis lumni fretum, invenire se posse considit; hunc oportet vel statuere 
Mundum ex necessitate fuisse. Legesque propositas ex eadem necessitate 
sequi; vel si per voluntatem Dei constitutus ordo Naturae, se tamen, homun- 
cionem misellum, quid optimum factu sit perspectum habere.” (Operum 
Newtoni, Tom. Sec. pp. xxiii-xxiv.) 

Newton simply takes over this argument in his first letters to Bentley 
(Operum Newtoni. Tom. Quart. pp. 427-442). 

Leibniz wrote in 1668 the Confessi: Naturae contra Atheistas (Opera, pp. 45- 
47), directed against Hobbes, Des Cartes, Gassendi, and others, demonstrating. 
a similar truth with respect to the properties of bodies: 

“Cum autem,” he concludes, “demonstraverimus corpora determinatem 
figuram et quantitatem, motum vero illum habere non posse, nisi supposito 
ente incorporali, facile apparet illud Ens incorporale pro omnibus esse unicum, 
ab harmoniam omnium inter se, praesertim cum corpora motum habeat, non 
singula a suo ente incorporali, sed a se innicem. Cur autem Ens illud incorporale 
hanc potius quam illans magnitudinem, figuram, motum elegat, ratio reddi 
non potest, nisi sit intelligens, et ab rerum pulchritudinens, sapiens, ab rerum 
obedinetiam ad nutum, potens. Tale igiture Ens incorporale erit Mens totius 
mundi rectrix, id est Deus.” (p. 46.) 

® Bloch, p. 496, and Brewster, passim. For Haller’s opposition to Cartesian- 
ism, see above, p. 1, and the preface to the French translation of Haller (1750), 
Hirzel, pp. 281-284. 

% Bloch, p. 496; Weber, pp. 361-362. 

® Bloch, p. 496; Merz, p. 128; p. 179. 

® Bloch, pp. 487-9. 
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with Newton, God is a corollary of physics; with Leibniz, he is 
a corollary of mathematics.*’ Each cosmic problem, separately 
considered, is mechanically explicable, but the reason which, 
properly speaking, created order in the universe is, for Newton 
and for Leibniz, not mechanical but providential.** Both agree 
that the uniformity of natural laws proves the existence of 
God;® but equally, both find that the variety of the universe 
is an equal proof for Deity. There is a sort of mysticism in 
Newton, writes Bloch; but there is none in Leibniz. And, as 
Bloch goes on to show, the attributes of God as conceived by 
Newton are what they are shown to be in Newton’s Scholium 
Generale (already cited); and these are like the attributes of 
Leibniz’s Deity, the Absolute Monad. 

With Newton, as with Haller (though not so much with 
Leibniz), the creature is united to the Creator by feeling and 
sentiment rather than by intellect.” Like Leibniz, Newton can 
not know God; both are reduced to a kind of agnosticism;” and 
the morality of both is not unlike in consequence. With Newton 
la véritable facteur de la moralité, c’est l’intelligence des causes finales. Une 
fois que nous avons compris l’ordre dans l’univers, nous ne pouvons moins faire 
que de l’admirer, que d’y confo~mer nos intentions et nos actes . . . la philosophie 
morale n’a pas besoins d’autres principles que ceux de la science. Du moment 
que l’univers témoigne d’un créateur parfait, la moralité devint un aspect de 
Yordre universel.” 

Now the great point of difference between Newton and 
_ Leibniz is that Newton believes in free will, Leibniz in a kind 


PES ue sa ate NES UMAR RR TORO PALE MI RES CS SU SARE OPS A SER 


Ni spares 


5 See the Optica, Quaest. xxxi; the First Letter to Bentley; and the Scholium 
Generale to De Mundi Systemate, Operum Newtoni, Tom. Tertius, pp. 170-174. 
For Leibniz see Merz and Weber passim; and the Causa Dei, prop. 104, Opera 
Pihslos., p. 661. The close relation between the calculus and the principle of 
continuity is evident. 

‘8 This fact explains why Haller in the same poem can blame the “wise man’”’ 
for egotism, and yet praise Newton. 

® “Deus Corpora singula ita locavit (Scholium Generale). Causas rerum 
naturalium non plures admitti debere, quam quae et verae sint et earum 
phaenomenis explicandis sufficiant. Dicunt ubique Philosophi: natura nihil 
agit frustra; ac frustra sit per plura, quod fieri potest per pauciora.” (Principia: 
Regula I and explanation. Operum Newtoni, Tom. Tert. p. 3) Bloch denies 
that Newton admits the principle of minimum action (p. 506), but I think he 
is mistaken. 

7 Bloch, pp. 515-516. 

1 Bloch, p. 518; Weber, p. 362. 

7 Bloch, pp. 519-520. 
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of determinism into which his system plunged him. Yet one 
notes that the title of the Théodicée is ““Essais de Théodicée sur 
la Bonté de Dieu, Ja liberté de l’Homme, et \’Origine du Mal.” 
Leibniz distinguishes between contingent and necessary truths. 
“The existence of God, the fact that all right angles are equal, 
etc., are examples of necessary truths, but the existence of 
my own self, or the existence in nature of things which have 
right angles—these are contingent truths.’ The truths of 
religion—and free will is one of them—are beyond, not contrary 
to, the doctrines of reason.” Such was Leibniz’s attempt to 
explain away the contradictions of his system, and Bondi is 
wrong in dismissing Leibniz as a possible source for Haller’s 
doctrine of free will with the statement that ‘“‘Leibniz war 
Determinist,’’™ since Leibniz strove not to be and since the 
problem of free will vs. determinism is a problem which 
“Shaftesbury studiously avoids!”’™ The likeness of all this to 
Haller is tolerably evident. 

Obviously then it is not necessary to bring in Shaftesbury as 
a source for many of Haller’s philosophical views as outlined 
above since the combined influence of Leibniz and Newton 
is sufficient to account for them. But there is yet a third reason 
for minimizing the influence of Shaftesbury on Haller. What 
are the distinguishing characteristics of Shaftesbury’s doctrine? 

If we turn to Fowler’s convenient précis of Shaftesbury’s 
doctrine, we observe that nine-tenths of his system (if such it 
may be called) is identical, as Leibniz said, with the doctrine of 
Leibniz and Newton as outlined above. Shaftesbury is the 
moralist, Leibniz is the metaphysician, Newton is the scientist 
of the doctrine of universal harmony. But the peculiarities 
of Shaftesbury’s doctrines are now our concern. They are: 

(a) the stressing of an innate moral sense which leads man 
to right actions; 

(b) the belief that the moral sense can be cultivated on the 
analogy of taste in art; 

(c) the doctrine that the test of rightness is “its tendency 
to promote the general welfare’; 


™ Merz, pp. 166-167. The quotation is from Leibniz’s letter to Coste, 1707. 

™ Bondi, p. 34. 

% Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, London, 1882, p. 89. And see Leslie 
Stephen, of. cit. 
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(d) the doctrine that “harmonious development” will lead 
to the development of the virtuoso, or amateur gentleman—a 
doctrine as old as Castiglione, Rabelais, and Castelvetro. 

When now we turn to Haller, it is startling to observe that 
most of these matters are left out! Shaftesbury’s moral sense 
is like Haller’s “‘innerlich Gefiihl,” but in Shaftesbury the moral 
sense can be cultivated—you can practice it, so to speak, as 
you practice the piano. This is essential to his teaching. But 
Haller is content merely to state that, as man has a conscience, 
he ought to follow it! Such a conception, I submit, springs 
rather from Protestant, and particularly Swiss, theology—the 
latter is full of it—and not from Shaftesbury; it is a didactic 
commonplace, not the special moral agent of Shaftesbury—and 
Hutcheson. And in the next place, one searches in vain in 
Haller’s poems for a specific statement that that is right which 
promotes the general good. He complains, it is true, that men 
harm each other, but this, too, is didactic commonplace, not 
the essential and necessary correction to Hobbes which was 
intended by Shaftesbury. And, most striking omission of all, 
the doctrine of the virtuoso is quite lacking in the Swiss! The 
amateur of fine arts, the dilettante of civilization, can hardly 
be said to be the source of Haller’s stern denunciation of the 
corruption of antique simplicity! Look now upon this picture 
then on this: 

By Gentlemen of Fashion I understood those to whom a natural good 
genius, or the force of good education, has given a sense of what is naturally 
graceful and becoming. Some by mere nature, others by art and practice, 
are masters of an ear in music, an eye in painting, a fancy in the ordinary things 
of ornament and grace, a judgment in proportions of all kinds, and a general 
good taste in most of those subjects which make the amusement and delight 
of the ingenious people of the world. Let such gentlemen as these be as ex- 
travagant as they please, or as irregular in their morals; they must, at the same 
time, discover their inconsistency, live at variance with themselves, and in 
contradiction to their highest pleasure and entertainment ... [But] one who 
aspires to the character of a man of breeding and politeness is careful to form 
his judgment of arts and sciences upon right models of perfection. If he travels 
to Rome, he enquires which are the truest pieces of architecture, the best 
remains of statues, the best paintings of a Raphael or a Caroche. . .’Twere to 
be wished all had the same regard to a right Taste in life and manners... If 
a natural good Taste be not already formed in us, why should we not endeavor 
to form it, and become natural?™* 


™ Advice to an Author, Pt. iii, Sect. 3, quoted in Fowler, pp. 68-70. 
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And now Haller: 


Wer aber sich dem Staat zu dienen hat bestimmt 

Und nach der Gottheit Stell auf Tugend-Staffeln klimmt, 
Der wiirkt am Wohl des Volks und nicht an seinem Gliicke 
Und dient zum Heil des Lands dem segnenden Geschicke, 
Er setzet seiner Miih die Tugend selbst zum Preis, 

Er kennet seine Pflicht und thut auch, was er weiss. 

Fiir erste lerne der, der gross zu sein begehret, 

Den innerlichen Stand des Staates, der ihn nahret; 

Wie Ansehn und Gewalt sich, mit gemessner Kraft, 

Durch alle Staffeln theilt und Ruh und Ordnung schafft; 
Wie zahlreich Volk und Geld; wie auf den alten Biinden, 
Dem Erbe bessrer Zeit, sich Fried und Freundschaft griinden; 
Wodurch der Staat gebliiht, wie Macht und Reichtum stieg, 
Des Krieges erste Glut, den wahren Weg zum Sieg, 

Die Fehler eines Staats, die innerlichen Beulen, 

Die nach und nach das Mark des sichern Landes faulen 


en ae 


Auch Rom und Sparta hat, was niitzlich werden kann; 
Die Tugend nimnt sich leicht bei ihrem Beispiel an! 
(Die Verdorbenen Sitten, 189-204; 217-218) 


The one is rococo; the other is like Wordsworth. The praiser 
of antique simplicity drew little spiritual nourishment from 
the elegant English earl. 

A further consideration presents itself: “The great blot on 
Shaftesbury’s treatment of religious questions,” we are told,’’ 
“is the tone of hanter which he so often assumes... [which] 
approaches grimace, and not infrequently reminds us of 
Voltaire.” Now as early as Die Alpen which, Bondi admits, 
“widerspricht ja direkt den Ansichten Shaftesbury’s” and was 
written “unter dem Einfluss der ‘lettres sur les Anglais et les 
Frangais et sur les Voyages’ des Berner Edelmannes Muralt’’”*— 
as early as March, 1729, just when, according to Bondi, the 
influence of Shaftesbury was to grasp the mind of Ha!ler with 
irresistible force, Haller is filled with a “tiefer Abscheu gegen 
den Missbrauch religisser Empfindungen” so that “eine 
speciell protestantische Leidenschaft ... scheint durch das 
Gedicht zu gehen.””® Granted that this anger was directed 
against “eine zelotische Priesterschaft und eine bereichende 


™ Fowler, p. 121. 


78 Bondi, pp. 10-11. 
” Hirzel, p. Ixxvi. 
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Politik, gegen Heuchelei,”’® it is hard to believe that this earnest 
young man, the life-long opponent of Voltaire,** was pleased 
with the sneer of Shaftesbury, the author of the Essay on the 
Freedom of Wit and Humour, and yet angered by the sceptic 
smile of the great Frenchman! 

There remains the question of the verbal indebtedness of 
Haller to Shaftesbury. On the whole this indebtedness is more 
awkward for Bondi and others than it is convenient for their 
argument, since, by their own admission, the first versions 
of Haller’s poems are nearer to Shaftesbury than the revised 
versions—surely a peculiar departure in a man supposed to 
be overwhelmed by the British nobleman’s persuasive eloquence. 
Nor are all the passages in Bondi’s monograph close or con- 
vincing. Granted, however, that there are enough parallels 
between Shaftesbury’s phrasing and that of Haller to indicate 
some relationship between the two, I think we may plausibly 
account for this verbal indebtedness by a simpler hypothesis. 
We must remember that Haller was eagerly pursuing the study 
of English; and that Shaftesbury was conceded to be an 
“elegant” stylist and therefore worthy of study; that the 
English poets were themselves indebted to him; wherefore it 
may well be that Haller took from him the suggestions for 
such passages as that on superstition quoted by Bondi®—almost 
the only passage which represents an undeniable indebtedness. 
What happened then was that Haller, independent by nature, 
discovering in his first versions too close an indebtedness to 
Shaftesbury, re-wrote these passages in revising his productions, 
in an effort to avoid the indebtedness with which he has been 
charged. 


IV 


I think that the following conclusions may be set down. 
Haller was too deeply imbued with the main philosophical 
ideas of his poems before he read Shaftesbury to be greatly 
influenced by him. The psychical revolution postulated by 
Bondi must be thrown out of court because of its psychological 

8 Ibid. 

81 See his contribution to Die Gittingische gelehrte Anzeigen in the Tagebuch 


seiner Beobachiungen tiber Schriftsteller u. tiber sich selbst, Bern, 1787. 
#2 Pp. 14. 
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improbability, and because there is not enough that is unique 
in Shaftesbury to cause such a revolution. It is further im- 
probable that Haller borrowed from Shaftesbury (a) because 
he omits some of Shaftesbury’s most striking ideas and (b) be- 
cause his own religious bias runs directly counter to that of 
Shaftesbury. He may have admired Shaftesbury as a stylist, 
but when he discovered that he was too closely following a 
man, many of whose ideas he detested, he was careful to re- 
write passages which seemed to lean too heavily upon the 
British writer. 

The whole question is probably not capable of definite 
solution; at any rate, it is not capable of solution with the 
material now at hand. A careful examination of Haller’s 
scientific works is needed to throw light on his metaphysical 
beliefs; and a deeper investigation of the vogue of both Newton 
and Shaftesbury needs to be made. When, however, Haller 
eulogizes extravagantly the discoverer of the law of universal 
gravitation, and omits all mention of the elegant dilettante in 
those poems which the latter is supposed to have helped him 
to make, I am dubious of Shaftesbury but very certain that 
the claims of Newton have been overlooked. Indeed, it is to 
be wished that the whole problem of Newtonian influence upon 
the advanced thinkers of central Europe in the closing years 
of the seventeenth, and the opening years of the eighteenth, 
century could be investigated by competent scholars, for I 
believe that much that has been attributed to Shaftesbury upon 
the continent would in a truer reading be ascribed to the meta- 
physics and theology of Newton. Particularly should this study 
be made with reference to the diffusion of Newtonian thought 
in the universities of Holland and Germany. 


HowarD Mumrorp JONES 
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V. PETERLOO, SHELLEY AND REFORM 


In her note appended to Shelley’s Mask of Anarchy, Mrs 
Shelley remarks on the attitude of her husband to the current 
political theories of the time: 

Though Shelley’s first eager desire to excite his countrymen to resist openly 
the oppressions existent during the “good old times” had faded with early 
youth, still his warmest sympathies were for the people. He was a republican 
and loved a democracy. He looked on all human beings as inheriting an equal 
right to possess the dearest privileges of our nature; the necessaries of life when 
fairly earned by labor, and intellectual instruction. His hatred of any despotism 
that looked upon the people as not to be consulted, or protected from want and 
ignorance, was intense...the news of the Manchester Massacre... roused 
in him violent emotions of indignation and compassion, 


Nor has this youthful ardour of Shelley—an ardour which 
looked passionately, yet with more reason than is sometimes 
credited to the poet, to the final triumph of the principles of 
“the Rights of Man’”’—been neglected. It is admirably discussed 
in The Free Oxford of the Midsummer of 1921, by “Franklin 
Fortune’? who quotes the lines of Shelley written as early as 
1809; « 

... the hero, whose nerves strung by youth, 

Will defend the firm cause of justice and truth; 


With insatiate desine whose bosom shall swell, 
To give up the oppressor to judgment and Hell. 


The conditions of the early days of the Industrial Revolution 
in England are too well-known to demand description. But 
the crude inhumanities and the vicious practices of opulent 
industrial and political jobbers must not, for that reason, be 
passed over in silence. The picture of a proletariat clamped 
fiercely and hopelessly to the loom, sweated relentlessly by a 
handful of plutocratic mill-owners, the whole organisation of 
the country being in the hands of a ministry which unwillingly - 
and half-heartedly limped, from sheer ineptitude as it seemed 
in the footsteps of Metternich and his reactionary legitimist 
following in Europe, was one which lent venom to the pen of 


1 Pp. 9-11. 
* Le., Professor Walter E. Peck. 
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Shelley. Venomous and even spiteful though Shelley may have 
been in his personalities, his view on the methods by which 
reform can be obtained is invariably, in his early as in his later 
days, that of moderation. In 1812, in his Address to the Irish 
People, this view is most plainly stated: 


...Fesist oppression not by force of arms, but by power of mind and reliance 
on truth and justice* 


Or again, in the same address: 


... if a number of human beings, after thinking of their own interests, meet 
together for any conversation on them, and employ resistance of the mind, not 
resistance of the body, these people are going the right way to work.‘ 


At the same time, it was a fundamental principle with the poet 
that a free expression of opinion should be allowed all men, and 
a recurring theme of complaint that this was rarely permitted. 


Government, [he submitted,] will not allow a peaceable and reasonable 
discussion of its principles by an association of men who assemble for that 
express purpose. But have not human beings a right to assemble to talk upon 
what subject they please? Can anything be more evident than that as govern- 
ment is only of use as it conduces to the happiness of the governed, those who 
are governed have a right to talk on the efficacy of the safeguard employed 
for their benefit?® ‘ 


It was the express denial of these very principles of freedom 
which particularly aroused Shelley’s ire on the occasion of the 
so-called ‘‘Peterloo Massacre” at Manchester on August 16, 
1819, and led directly to the composition of The Mask of 
Anarchy. 

This callous, frenzied and bloody incident was not the only 
outbreak of its type to be found in the annals of Manchester. 
As early as 1799 the pitiful economic conditions of the workers 
of the city had necessitated the opening of soup shops and the 
free provision of sustenance to the needy. From that date 
onward to the year 1812 the poverty of the workers, pathetically 
deepened from month to month as the demands of war taxation 


* Edition of 1812. p. 8., 

* Prose Works. Edition of 1880, i. 329. 

5 Ibid. p. 347. 

*W. E. A. Axon: The Annals of Manchester; a Chronological Record from 
the earliest times to the end of 1885. London, 1886. 8 vo. p. 127. 
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grew ever greater, occasioned disturbances of an economic 
nature. On May 24-25, 1808 a dispute over wage rates 
resulted in a riot in which one weaver lost his life at the hands 
of the military.’ In the next year increasing depression led 
to further agitatior wind on May 12, Mr. Joseph Hanson 
of Strangeways Hal as sentenced in the Court of King’s 
Bench to six month: _-prisonment and a fine of £100 for his 
share in the conflict .-:ween the weavers and their masters. 
Hanson was obviously a man of superior station who undertook 
to champion the cause of his less fortunate brethren, and his 
popularity among them is signalised by the fact that a penny 
subscription undertaken to pay a part of his fine attracted no 
less than 39,600 contributors.* On April 8, 1812, a “Meeting 
for proposing a loyal address to the Prince Regent” was called 
by the city authorities to the Exchange. The affair, however, 
was postponed, and the disappointment led to irritation which 
developed into food riots in the course of which very consider- 
able damage was done to property. Not for the first time, on 
this occasion, did the law appear as the persecutor of the poor. 
The leaders of the outbreak were quickly apprehended and 
eight executions followed: four men were put to death for 
mill-burning and three for house-breaking; the eighth was a 
poor woman who was hanged for stealing a handful of potatoes 
at Bank Top—a striking example of the repressive lengths 
to which an obsolete aristocratic legal system could be 
_ pushed.® 

In the year 1816 political grievances were added to economic 
distress as subjects for public discussion. In that year three 
meetings were held in Manchester—one on October 28, one on 
November 4, and the third on December 30.!° These assemblies 
all took place on St. Peter’s Fields and met to discuss “the 


7 Ibid. 139, 

® Ibid. 140. In the course of evidence given before the House of Commons 
in support of a petition from the Manchester cotton workers, Mr. Hanson 
stated that there were in Manchester, in 1811, 9,000 spinners and 12,000 ° 
weavers, the former averaging 7/- a week and the latter 11/- a week when fully 
employed (Ibid. 142). 

* Ibid. 143. Cf. Examiner, No. 224 of Sunday, April 12, 1812, pp. 233-234. 
This number also reports riots in Carlisle, and further outbreaks are noted 
in the issue No. 225 of Sunday, April 19, 1812, pp. 254-255. 

1@ Axon, op. cit., p. 150. 
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present state of the country.” In 1817 the Radicals met in 
January “to consider the necessity of adopting additional 
measures for the maintenance of the public peace.’’ A second 
general meeting was held on the same ground on March 10 
to “petition the Prince Regent for redress of grievances.” 
It was the intention of the petitioners themselves to proceed 
to London to lay their memorial at the foot of the throne. 
To protect him from the weather each man came provided 
with a blanket—hence the term “Blanketeers” which is often 
applied to these Reformers—but the meeting was dispersed 
by the military; two hundred persons were arrested, and the 
project came to nothing." At a further meeting in the city 
on March 9, 1818 the question of Parliamentary Reform 
was for the first time specifically introduced as the chief matter 
for debate. This meeting was followed in September by another 
concerned primarily with the old economic grievances. There 
was a general turn-out of spinners and weavers, and a loud 
demand for higher wages was followed by a riot in which 
Mr. Gray’s mill was attacked and one man lost his life.!* The 
year 1819, apart from the “Peterloo” meeting which took place 
on August 16, was distinguished by two notable meetings. 
The first of these was a meeting on St. Peter’s Fields on 
January 18, followed on the 23rd by a riot in the Theatre 
Royal between Henry Hunt (the hero of Peterloo) and his 
friends, on the one side, and the Earl of Uxbridge and some 
officers of the 7th Light Dragoons on the other. The second 
meeting was specially significant for the reason that on this 
occasion the municipal authorities of Manchester began of- 
ficially to show signs that for the future they intended to make 
provision beforehand to meet disturbances by keeping in a 
state of mobilisation those forces which were put under their 
power by Act of Parliament. On June 21, the day of the 
second meeting of the Radicals, at which delegates were 
appointed to a general Reform Union, a meeting of the in- 
habitants was summoned by Mr. E. Clayton, the Boroughreeve, 
and resolutions were adopted declaratory of a determination 
to co-operate in the preservation of the public peace. The 
4 Ibid., p. 151. 


8 Ibid. 154-155, 
4 Ibid. 155. ; 
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Watch and Ward was re-established, and the intention declared 
of prohibiting Radical gatherings. Further, the Radicals were 
advised that the legality of appointing a “legislative attorney” 
was doubtful, and the intention of doing this was abandoned. 
“Orator” Hunt, nevertheless, made a public and almost a 
triumphal entry into the town and held his meeting."* 

Three years earlier public speakers at a meeting in the City 
of London, under the auspices of the Liveried Companies of 
the City and with the Lord Mayor in the chair, had placed 
frankly before the people as alternatives which must be faced: 
“either bloody revolution, which they would all have to deplore, 
or a military despotism,” while they referred to the placemen 
and boroughmongers of Parliament as “‘all those State paupers, 
those muck-worms, who had sucked the vital blood of the 
State.” At this meeting no less than sixteen motions were 
unanimously passed. They all touched on the discontent of 
the times and included demands for a reduction of taxation and 
of the numbers of the standing army. Most important, however, 
from our present point of view, are the following: 


Resolved unanimously that our national distress imperiously demands the 
most prompt abolition of all useless Places and Sinecure Pensions, which con 
stitute so grievous an addition to our insupportable burdens, and the immediate 
adoption of the most rigid economy in every branch of the public expenditure. 

Resolved unanimously that long experience has but too fully proved that 
the only efficient hope of the people is in themselves united to exercise their 
constitutional powers, in order to secure a free, full and frequent Representation 
~ of the People in the Commons House of Parliament, the want of which Repre- 
sentation having been the primary source of our multitudinous evils, the 
possession of such a Representation will be the only tranquil, sure and effectual 
mode of obtaining indemnity for the past, and security for the future. 

Resolved unanimously that we earnestly recommend to every County, City, 
Town and Parish in Great Britain, immediately to assemble, and to direct 
their efforts steadily and perseveringly to obtain a reduction of Taxes, a system 
of rigid Economy in every Department of Government, the abolition of useless 
Places and Sinecures, and a Reform of Parliament; the attainment of which 
objects is indispensibly [sic] necessary to the safety and honor of the Crown, 


M4 Ibid. 156. 

% Interesting Proceedings and Important Speeches of the Liverymen at a 
Common Hall of the City of London, convened to take into consideration the extreme 
Distress of the Country, on Wednesday, August 21, 1816, and the Resolutions 
passed on the occasion, London. Printed for R. Harrild, 20, Great Eastcheap, 
1816, Price Sixpence. 
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and to our existence as a free and flourishing People; and this Meeting further 
recommends, that no temporary expedients may be allowed to distract the 
attention, or divide the exertions of the People from their endeavours to obtain 
every one of these important objects." 


The speaker at this meeting who was, if not the most important, 
at all events the most loudly-applauded, was Mr. Henry Hunt 
who was to become still more widely known as the “Orator 
Hunt” of the Manchester Meeting of 1819. His speech, in 
general, led up to the proposal of the motions we have quoted 
above. We may, however especially note the conclusion of 
his remarks where he is reported as saying “that the Resolutions 
were couched in the most “‘moderate terms to meet the opinions 
of the Body of the Livery, who might not be willing to support 
the whole truth.’’!” 

It was in the knowledge of such antecedent events and in no 
little fear of the extremes to which the unrepresented portion 
of the people might proceed that the municipal authorities 
of Manchester were called upon, in the August of 1819, to cope 
with further demonstrations. No concealment of time or place 
was attempted by the conveners of the new meeting which 
was advertised for August 9, as the following announcement, 
taken from a contemporary pamphlet,'* will make clear: 


MANCHESTER PUBLIC MEETING 


The Public are respectfully informed that a Meeting will be held here on 
Monday the 9th, August 1819, on the area near St. Peter’s Church, to take 
into consideration the most speedy and effectual mode of obtaining Radical 
Reform in the Commons House of Parliament; being fully convinced that 
nothing less can remove the intolerable evils under which the People of this 
country have so long, and do still, groan:—and also to consider the propriety 
of the “Unrepresented Inhabitants of Manchester” electing a person to repre- 
sent them in Parliament: and the adopting of Major Cartwright’s Bill.!® 

H. Hunt, Esq. in the Chair. 


6 Tbid., pp. 19-20. 

1 Ibid. p. 16. 

18 Peterloo Massacre, containing A Faithful Narrative of the Events which 
preceded, accompanied, and followed the fatal Sixteenth of August, 1819, on the 
Area near St. Peter’s Church, Manchester, &c.: Edited by an Observer. Man- 
chester. Printed by James Wroe, at the Observer Office. 1819. No. 12. pp. 189 
190. - 

Major Cartwright, born in 1740 and living until 1824, was a gentleman 
of means who spent a long and active life in the cause of Reform. He travelled 
England extensively, obtaining signatures to various petitions for a reform 
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Major Cartwright, Sir Charles Wolseley, Mr. Charles Pearson, Mr. Wooler 
and Godfrey Higgings, Esq. have been solicited to attend. 
Signed: (Here follow the names of ten citizens.) 
Cuarr to be taken at 12 o'clock. 


Manchester, July 23, 1819. 
The Boroughreeve, Magistrates and Constables are requested to attend. 


In the face of such a challenge the municipality could not lie 
quiescent. At the same time no attempt was made to arrest 
Hunt of any of his supporters, or even definitely to prohibit 
the meeting. Instead, the magistrates contented themselves 
with the publication of a notice in reply running as follows: 


New Bailey Court House, Saturday, 31st. July 1819. 


Whereas it appears by an advertisement in the Manchester Observer Paper of 
this day, that a Public and Illegal Meeting is convened for Monday the 9th, 
day of August next, to be held on the area near St. Peter’s Church, in Man- 
chester; We the undersigned Magistrates, acting for the Counties Palatine 
of Lancaster and Chester, do hereby caution all persons to abstain at their 
peril from attending such Illegal Meeting. 

[The names of nine Magistrates follow.?°] 


The Reformers, while professing to pass over as contemptible 
“the blunders of this sapient group” of “nine wise men of 
Gotham” as they styled the Magistrates, poured gibe on gibe 
upon the diction which cautioned men “to abstain at their peril” 
from attendance at the meeting.” At the same time they were 
evidently not too sure of their legal position and sent Saxton, 
the editor of the Observer, to Liverpool—where the County 





in the method of representation in the House of Commons and presented these 
to Parliament, though without any success. In general these petitions took 
the form of “Petitions of Right, claiming representation co-extensive with 
direct taxation, in annual Parliaments, according to the Constitution; and 
demanding that ‘justice be neither denied nor delayed’ according to Magna 
Carta.” (Life & Correspondence of Major Cartwright: edited by his niece, 
F. D. Cartwright. Two vols. London. Henry Colburn, 1826. Vol. ii. p. 34. 
The petition here referred to as “Major Cartwright’s Bill” was probably that 
from Manchester presented by Lord Cochrane, in 1816, and containing nearly 
40,000 signatures. (Zbid. 127). 

% Peterloo Massacre, cit. supra. No. 12, p. 190. 

But it may be observed that the Reformers, in their own notice, were 
not too observant of the rules of syntax—“have so long, and do still, groan,” 
will serve for an example. 
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Quarter Sessions were at the time being held—to seek Counsel’s 
opinion on the matter. Saxton was advised by a barrister of 
the name of Raincock “that the intention of chusing Repre- 
sentatives, contrary to the existing law, tends greatly to render 
the proposed Meeting seditious; under these circumstances 
it would be deemed justifiable in the Magistrates to prevent 
such Meeting.’ No charge of illegality appeared to Counsel 
to be sustainable as far as concerned the mere meeting of a 
group of men to discuss politics. Nevertheless, Saxton advised 
Hunt and his friends to abandon their project entirely in view 
of the preparations which he declared the authorities to be 
making to oppose them. With an admirable respect for law 
and legal opinion the Reformers, on the receipt of Saxton’s 
communication of his findings, decided to cancel their arrange- 
ments, and on August 4, posted a Bill informing the in- 
habitants of the town that the meeting set for the ninth was 
abandoned, and that a requisition to the Magistrates to convene 
a meeting themselves would be open for signatures at the 
Observer office, and at 49 Great Ancoat’s Street, for one day 
only. Their appeal to the authorities to serve the purposes 
of Reform by convening a meeting free from all taint of illegal- 
ity, as might be expected, proved futile, and on Saturday, 
August 7, the Observer printed the following notice: 


MANCHESTER PUBLIC MEETING 

A requisition having been presented to the Boroughreeve and Constables 
of Manchester, signed by above 700 Inhabitant Householders in a few hours, 
requesting them to call a Public Meeting to consider the propriety of adopting 
the most LEGAL and EFFECTIVE means of obtaining a REFORM in the 
Commons House of Parliament, and they having declined to call such Meeting, 
therefore the undersigned Requisitionists give notice that a Public Meeting 
will be held, on the area near St. Peter’s Church, for the above purpose, on 
Monday the 16th. instant—the Chair to be taken by Mr. Hunt at 12 o’clock.™ 


The reply of the municipality was contained in a public 
announcement of August 15, which, while no longer dwell- 
ing on the illegality of the Reformers’ meeting and while 
using a tone of appeal to well-ordered citizens, yet may be 


® Peterloo Massacre, No. 12, p. 191. 
% Peterloo Massacre. No. 13, pp. 193-194. 
™ Ibid. p. 195. : 
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taken, in the light of subsequent events, to suggest the intended 
action of the City authorities. This announcement took the 
form of a broadside,” in the following terms: 


August 15th. 1819. 

THE 
Boroughreeves and Constables of 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
most earnestly 
RECOMMEND 
The peaceable and well-disposed 
Inhabitants of those towns, 
As much as possible 
TO REMAIN IN THEIR 
OWN HOUSES 
During the whole of 
THIS DAY 
Monday, August 16th. inst. 
And to keep their 
CHILDREN 
And Servants 
WITHIN DOORS 


EDWARD CLAYTON, Boroughreeve of Manchester. 
JOHN MOORE, junr., 


JOHATHAN ANDREW, Constables. 
JOHN GREENWOOD, Boroughreeve of Salford. 
JAMES COOK, 

Constables. 


JOSIAH COLLIER, 


— 


_ The next move ir the drama was made by the Earl of Derby, 
who, as Custos Rotulorum of the County of Lancaster, ordered 
a Special General Sessions of the Justices of the County to meet 
in the New Bailey Court House of Salford* to consider, in view 
of the fact that “disturbances or offences against the Peace 
are apprehended in the same County, and prevail in many 
parts thereof,” the expediency of putting into execution the 
powers of several Acts of Parliament enforcing upon citizens 
the duties of Watch and Ward. The Sessions were held on 
August 12, and the hint offered by the noble earl was 
acted upon.?? 

% This broadside is 2914 inches long by 19}4 inches wide. It is in the Public 

Record Office, London. Home Office Papers. 42/122. 

% Salford is divided from Manchester only by the width of a street named 


Deansgate. 
% Peterloo Massacre, No. 13, pp. 196-197. 
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The stage was now set for the catastrophe. The scene was 
again St. Peter’s Fields—an open space 170 yards long and 
150 wide, occupying the site now covered by the Free Trade Hall 
of Manchester. The morning of the August 16 dawned fair, 
and as early as nine o’clock the meeting ground, upon which 
a hustings had been raised, began to fill with an eager populace, 
anxious to hear the famous speaker, and so little apprehensive 
of any danger that women, some of them with children in their 
arms, formed a considerable proportion of the crowd.?* All 
during the forenoon people continued to pour in, until the gather- 
ing assumed gigantic proportions—as many as 150,000 being 
massed together, according to the estimate of the staff of the 
Manchester Observer* At half-past one Mr. Hunt’s procession 
entered the field from the direction of Deansgate, and headed 
by bands playing patriotic airs, proceeded to the hustings where 
Mr. Hunt took the chair, surrounded by numerous supporters 
bearing banners showing various devices indicative of the 
principles of the Reformers.*® 

During the progress of Hunt and his supporters through the 
town to St. Peter’s no opposition had been offered by the 
authorities, no excesses had been committed by the crowd, 
which appears, on the contrary, to have acted throughout with 
extreme decorum, and no scldiery was in sight when Hunt 
took the chair." Four or five hundred special constables mingled 
among the crowd were the only signs visible that the law was 
on the alert, but the presence of these men, far from being 


% Hunt, speaking at the “Crown and Anchor,” Strand, London, after he 
was released on bail, estimated the number of women present at not less than 
20,000 (Ibid. No. 6, p. 96). Cf. Axon, op. cit., 156. 

*® Peterloo Massacre, No. 1, p. 3. 

*© The inscriptions on the banners proved particularly irritating to the 
authorities and were adduced in the attempt to fix a charge of conspiracy on 
the Reformers. Among the devices used were: Equal Representation or Death: 
Unite and Be Free: Die like men, and not be sold like slaves: Hunt and Liberty: 
God armeth the Patriot: Annual Elections: Universal Suffrage: and Vote by 
Ballot, the last three foreshadowing certain of the demands of the later Chartists. 
(Ibid., No. 4, pp. 57-58) In the examination of Hunt at Manchester, before 
his commitment, the flag bearing the inscription Equal Representation or Death 
was alleged also to bear a bloody dagger on a black ground, from which it was 
solemnly argued that the Reformers “meant to overturn the Government” 
(Ibid., No. 3, p. 46). 

" Tbid., No. 1, p. 3. 
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resented by the people, appears to have been taken rather as 
a token that good behaviour was all that the corporation ex- 
pected from the meeting. The constables, however, were there 
with a purpose, and without any resistance being offered them 
were able to form themselves into two continuous lines which 
reached from the waggon which served for the hustings to a 
gentleman’s house on the south side of St. Peter’s in which, 
it seems, the Magistrates had taken up their station.” 

Under such pacific circumstances, and before a gathering 
of town and country people unarmed and unsuspecting, Mr. 
Hunt arose to give his address—an address which, before it 
could voice either loyalty or treason, was so rapidly cut short 
by violence that Hunt was barely allowed time to impress upon 
his audience the need for quietness and good order.* 


¥ My friends and fellow countrymen, [he began] I must entreat your 
indulgence for a short time; and I beg you will endeavour to preserve the most 
perfect silence. I hope you will exercise the all-powerful right of the people 
in an orderly manner; and if you perceive any man that wants to raise a dis- 
turbance, let him be instantly put down, and kept secure. For the honour you 
have done me, in inviting me a second time to preside at your meeting, I return 
you my thanks; and all I have to beg of you is that you will indulge us with 
your patient attention. It is impossible that, with the utmost silence, we shal! 
be able to make ourselves heard by this tremendous asssembly. It is useless 
for me to relate to you the proceedings of the last week or ten days in this town 
and neighbourhood. You know them all, and the cause of the meeting appointed 
for last Monday being prevented. I will not therefore say one word on that 
subject; only to observe, that those who put us down and prevented us from 
meeting on Monday last, by their malignant exertions have produced two-fold 
the number to-day. It will be perceived, that in consequence of the calling 
of this new meeting, our enemies, who flattered themselves they had gained 
a victory, have sustained a great defeat. There have been two or three placards 
posted up during the last week with the names of one or two insignificant 
individuals attached to them. One Tom Long or Jack Short, a printer.... 

$ fw 
Here Mr. Hunt broke off suddenly, and stared directly in front 
of him. The interruption was occasioned by no slight cause. 
On the edge of the listening multitude masses of soldiery had 
silently and suddenly appeared. Six troops of the 15th Hussars, 
a troop of horse artillery with two guns, the greater part of the 


® Tbid., No. 4, p. 58, being part of the suppressed account of the reporter 
of the Manchester Courier. 
® Ibid., No. 1, p. 3. 
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31st Infantry and some companies of the 88th were all of them 
of the regular army. In front of them paraded some 300 of the 
Cheshire Yeomanry and about 40 of the Manchesters, all of 
them young, hot-headed volunteers from the more affluent 
Manchester families, and most of them, it would seem, more 
or less under the influence of drink. In the hope that he might 
restrain violence by maintaining a show of good-humour, Hunt 
called upon the crowd to give three cheers for the military—to 
which appeal a rousing response was given by the people, who, 
even at this juncture, appeared to fear no assault, but rather 
looked upon the troops with admiration at the spectacular show 
they presented—‘“‘Not a brickbat was thrown at them—not 
a pistol was fired during this period: all was quiet and orderly, 
as if the cavalry had been the friend of the multitude.’* But 
with a callous determination such as class hatred alone can 
produce, the Yeomanry drew swords and plunged recklessly 
into the body of the assembly, cutting indiscriminately right 
and left and causing great havoc even among their friends, 
the special constables, who were not easily distinguishable 
among the others.* 

A straight line was made for the hustings upon which Mr. 
Hunt was standing. No atten pt was made by him or his friends 
to avoid the coming of the police officers who presented their 
warrants and made their arrest. That done, the authorities 
had surely accomplished all that a nervous municipality and a 
reactionary government could demand. But no. ‘Have at 
their flags” was now the cry raised by the blooded Yeomanry, 
and in the unwarranted fracas which followed, the populace 
were cut down on every side, not as they resisted, but rather 
as they strove to find a way out of the field of carnage. The 
actual numbers of the killed and injured have been variously 
and erroneously reported at different times. Most reliable of 
all, perhaps, is the information contained in a list published 
shortly after the meeting by the office of the Manchester 
Observer. In that compilation will be found the names of no 

* Axon, op. cit., p. 156. 

% Peterloo Massacre, No. 1, p. 4, being part of the report of Mr. Tyas, 
correspondent of the London Times. 


* Ibid. At least one special constable was killed, many more being injured 
Tbid., p. 11. : 
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less than nine killed and 418 injured. Of these, one of the dead 
was Martha Partington, of Eccles, who was miserably crushed 
to death in a cellar hole, while the names of 107 other women 
appear among the wounded. How many of the more seriously 
hurt later succumbed will, probably, never be known.*” 


Such were the events and the immediate results of the most 
celebrated, and perhaps the most important of all meetings 
held in England in the interests of democracy between the 
gathering of Stephen Langton and his barons at Runnymede 
in 1215 and the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. In the eyes 
of the government the violent dispersal of the mob was a 
triumph of law and order; a triumph as justifiable as that which 
might be felt by the average American citizen on the receipt of 
the news that some ravaging crew of bandits had been success- 
fully rounded up. Whitehall was exultant, and Sidmouth, in 
a letter to Lord Derby announced that he had “been com- 
manded by His Royal Highness (the Prince Regent) to request 
that you will express to the Magistrates of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, who attended on that day, the great satisfaction 
derived by His Royal Highness from their prompt, decisive 
and efficient measures for the preservation of the public tran- 
quillity; and likewise that your Lordship will signify to Major 
Trafford, His Royai Highness’s high approbation of the suppor! 
and assistance to the Civil Power afforded upon that occasion 
by ‘himself and the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Privates of the Corps serving under his command.’’* At the 
same time, the government felt the necessity of providing some 
justification for the unwarrantably severe measures that had 
been employed in its behalf. It was, therefore, alleged against 
the Reformers that they were actually preparing rebellion and 
making military arrangements to that end. A person signing 
himself XY, and one who very probably was nothing more or 
less than a professional delator or spy, in a letter to Major 
General Sir John Byng, of Pontefract, writing from Oldham 
on August 16, 1819, reported that on the fifteenth of that 


37 Ibid., Nos. 13 and 14. Casualty lists, pp. 199-214. 

38 Tbid., No. 2, p. 17. Letter of August 21, 1819. Cf. a reference to the 
same in a letter of the twenty-third from Stamford L. Warrington of Dunham 
Massey, to Sidmouth, Public Record Office; Home Office Papers. 
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month, great gatherings of people had met to take part in 
military drill at Tandle Hill, White Moss and Quick Edge— 
8,000 men in all attending.*® Similarly it was alleged by a certain 
Thomas Jackson, of 17 George Street, Manchester, in a letter of 
August 16 of the same year, probably intended for Sidmouth, 
that two persons, Shawcross, a clerk in the police office, and 
Murray, a special constable,*° who went to observe the manceu- 
vres at White Moss on the 15th were set upon by a crowd of 
a hundred persons “‘and violently assaulted and maltreated 
... S80... as to endanger their lives, which are now des- 
paired of.’ But Shawcross, on August 27, was sufficiently 
recovered to bear witness against Hunt,” and though it was 
tacitly conceded by the friends of the Reformers that meetings 
of some type or other were held at White Moss,® yet their 
military nature was probably as much exaggerated as was 
the severity of Mr. Shawcross’ injuries. 

But the Reformers had at least a few friends in Parliamentary 
circles, chief among them being Sir Francis Burdett, and on 
the re-assembly of the House in November of 1819, an amend- 
ment was offered in the Commons to the Address to the Throne. 
The original Address, among other matters, was directed— 


to assure His Royal Highness that we learn with the deepest regret that the 
Seditious Practices so long prevalent in some of the Manufacturing Districts 
of the Country, have been continued with increas2d activity sinve we were 
last assembled in Parliament; that they have led to proceedings incompatible 
with the peaceful habits of the industrious classes of the Community; and that 
a spirit is now fully manifested utterly hostile to the Constitution of this 
Kingdom, and aiming not only at the change of those political institutions 
which have hitherto constituted the pride and security of this Country; but 
at the subversion of the Rights of Property, and of all order in Society.“ 


* Public Record Office: Home Office Papers. 

““A baker of Withy Grove,” according to The Manchester Herald of 
August 17, 1819, p. 260, col.3. He is scornfully termed “the ginger-bread baker” 
in Peterloo Massacre, No. 1, p. 13. 

* Public Record Office: Home Office Papers. 

* Peterloo Massacre, No. 2, p. 31; No. 3, pp. 33-34. 

* A place about five miles from Manchester; [bid., No. 1, p. 13. 

“ Substance of the Speech of the Rt. Hon. George Canning in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, November 24, 1819, on the Address to the Throne, 
London, John Murray, 1920, p. 51. 
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As an amendment it was proposed: 


That we have seen with deep regret the events which took place at Man- 

chester on the 16th. of August last; and that, without pronouncing any opinion 
on the circumstances which occurred on that melancholy occasion, we feel that 
they will demand our earliest attention, in order to dissipate the alarm to which 
they have given birth, by a diligent and impartial enquiry, which may shew 
that the measures of extraordinary severity, then resorted to, were the result 
of the most urgent and unavoidable necessity; or prove that an important 
Constitutional Privilege cannot be violated and the lives of His Majesty’s 
subjects sacrificed with impunity.“ 
The debate which followed on this amendment showed con- 
clusively that the British Government had learned nothing 
from the lesson of the American Revolution. Every speech of 
importance betrayed the immovable reactionary, filled with 
horror and indignation at the intrusion of the bogey of Revolu- 
tion, and utterly insensible of the justice of a free people de- 
manding legitimate rights. 


Here was a revolution [declaimed the Right Honourable W. C. Plunket, 
on November 23] to be achieved by letting loose the physical force of the 
community against its constituted authorities; a revolution for the sake of 
revolution, to take away the property of the rich, and to distribute it among 
the rabble; and this, too, no ordinary rabble, but one previously debauched 
by the unremitting disseminations of blasphemous libels, and freed from the 
restraints of moral or religious feeling...Had not meetings been proposed 
for the purpose of assuming the functions which belonged only to the sovereign 
power of the state—meetings, which if they had been actually held, would have 
been acts of high treason? When it was found that matters were not sufficient- 
ly ripe for this undisguised act of public rebellion, had not the same masses of 
the populace been again convened, under the direction of the same leaders, 
under the pretext of seeking Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments—their 
very pretexts such as the constitution could not survive, if they were effectuated, 
but their real object being to overawe the constituted authorities by the display 
of their numerical strength, and to prepare for direct, immediate, forcible 
revolution? ... Their first duty was to convince these enemies of God and man, 
that within the walls of Parliament they could find no countenance; and through 
the organ of Parliament to let them know, that nothing awaited them but 
indignant resistance from the great body of the people. 


Canning, who spoke on November 24, was chiefly con! 
cerned with two matters—first, the question of the legality of 


“ Tbid., pp. 53-54. 

“ Substance of the Speech of the Rt. Hon. W. C. Plunket in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday the 23rd. of November 1819, Manchester, Printed and sold 
by Banks and Co., 1819, pp. 9-10. 
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the Manchester meeting, and second, the general question of 
the existence in the country of anything approaching a unan- 
imous demand for Reform. On the first matter he certainly had 
a thesis to maintain. Seventeen public meetings, held sub- 
sequently to August 16, Canning himself admitted in his 
speech to have expressed specifically that the Manchester 
meeting had, at least, not been illegal. He himself acknowledged 
“the general prevalence of the notion that the meeting at 
Manchester was a legal meeting.’’*? But Canning, relying solely 
on the expressed opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor General 
and Mr. Plunket, opinions based on the supposition that the 
Reformers were thinly-disguised revolutionaries of the type 
of Robespierre and Marat, blandly contradicted such judge- 
ments, and eventually succeeded in persuading a majority of 
the House that his premises were sound.*® 

In forcing this judgment upon the House Canning was 
pursuing his dearest object—that of avoiding the necessity 
of obeying the terms of the amendment and of instituting 
an enquiry into the behaviour of the Manchester magistrates. 


I do not dread the inroads attempied to be made on the constitution of 
Parliament [he said] with half the horror that I do the efforts to disparage 
the character of the Magistracy. A nev House of Commons might be elected. 
The Monarch might create new Peers. New statesmen would be found to 
conduct the affairs of the Government, if the present race of public men 
were swept from the earth. But once ‘destroy that which can never be supplied,’ 
the voluntary and gratuitous dispensation of justice; once sour the public mind 
against that, perhaps the sole remnant of natural authority; once thoroughly 
disgust and dishearten that thankless self-devotion, that unbought sacrifice 
of time and trouble, that benevolent homage of power and wealth to the interests 
of the humble and the poor which characterise the country Magistracy—let that 
connecting link between the higher and lower orders of society be once broken— 
and by that single blow more will be done to disjoint the State than could be 
accomplished by the Radical Reformers, with all their outrageous declarations, 
and with all their pikes—when they shall use them.*® 


Where else, it may be wondered, is to be found such an eulogium 
of the body which, a generation later, after Reform and the 


Humanitarian Movement had begun to operate, could produce 
a Mr. Fang? On the general question of Reform, Canning 


*" Substance of the Speech of the Rt. Hon. George Canning. cit.supra, pp. 12-13 
8 Tbid., pp. 8-11. 
* Tbid., pp. 30-31. 
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showed himself similarly blinded by the prejudices of his time 
and caste. 


In 1810 and 1812 [he declared] the question of Reform was indeed brought 
forward, but without exciting much interest or receiving any material support 
either within doors or without; and from the later period it slept until the year 
before last®° when the Honourable Baronet®™ burst upon us with the elaborate 
plan of Major Cartwright. To that admirable system, and to the peculiar 
doctrines of that patriarch of Reform, I consider the Honourable Baronet as 
inviolably pledged. He is the undoubted and sole heir of the venerable Major. 
I hope that when that system and those doctrines shall descend to him by right 
of inheritance he will enjoy them to as full a maturity of age and intellect as his 
predecessor; and that he will finally hand them down unimpaired to some 
successor equally gifted with himself, unsupported and hopeless in the prosecu- 
tion of them.** 


In the House of Lords, on November 30, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne mo ed: 


that a select committee be appointed to inquire into the State of the Country, 
and more particularly into the Distresses and Discontents prevalent in the 
Manufacturing Districts, and the Execution of the Laws with respect to the 
numerous Public Meetings which have taken place. 


Lord Grenville, one of the most inveterate opponents of any 
kind of Reform, was the chief speaker against the motion. 
Prompted by motives identical with those which swayed the 
opinions of the zovernment in the lower House, he emphasized 
the very same points as had been dwelt upon by Plunket and 
Canning in the previous week. The enforcement of legislation 
aimed at the repression of public meetings and the exercise of 
free speech he considered as the performance by the government 
of that duty which bound them “to rescue... the deluded 
victims of these machinations... if it be still possible, from 
the seduction and treachery by which they are beset; and to 
remove from their paths and dwellings the snares unceasingly 


5°T.e., 1817. But it has already been noted supra that certainly as early 
as 1816 meetings advocating Reform had been held both in London and Man- 
chester. 

51 Sir Francis Burdett, M. P. for Westminster. 

52 Speech of Canning, cit. supra, pp. 44-45. 

53 Substance of the Speech of the Rt. Hon. Lord Grenville, in the House of Lords, 
November 30, 1819, on the Marquis of Lansdowne’s Motion, London, John 
Murray, 1820, p. 1. 
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laid for their destruction.”™ Grenville, in his most grandiose 
manner, complained that: 


the whole Nation was inundated with inflammatory and poisonous publications. 
Its very soil was deluged with sedition and blasphemy. No effort was omitted 
of base and disgusting mockery, of sordid and unblushing calumny, which 
could vilify and degrade whatever that People had been most accustomed to 
love and venerate...No artifice... was left untried, which could stimulate 
the deluded multitude to the most savage acts of insult ... against those most 
especially who had been most distinguished as their kindest friends, protectors 
and benefactors.% 


The question of the legality of the Manchester meeting pre- 
sented no difficulty at all to Grenville. To him, “independently 
of actual or meditated violence, every sort of menace, intimida- 
tion, and array of force, are in themselves abundantly sufficient 
to stamp on such proceedings the plainest ch:'racters of il- 
legality.”** To him, the conduct of the Manchester magistrates 
“appeared not only free from blame, but highly meritorious,” 
and, speaking in general on the administration of justice in the 
lower County Courts, Grenville concurred with Canning in the 
verdict that “no words could magnify the labour, the self- 
devotion, the pure benevolence, the unspotted integrity, with 
which this duty is discharged.””®? 

But the thunder of noble lords and the pompous eloquence 
of far-away ministers of state alike had lost much of their old 
force in these post-war days, and carried little conviction to 
a people weighed down in hard times with an excessive taxation 
which was the legacy of a war, of which, in spite of its glory 
and show, they knew little, and about which they care’l not a 
whit. Then, as now, in England, no man might, on the authority 
even of the king, be shot down or trampled upon by soldiery 
unless, at least one hour before the charge was made, the Riot 
Act had been read and the people ordered peaceably to disperse. 
In the popular discussions of the conduct of the Manchester 
magistrates no question was more often raised than this—had 
the Riot Act been read, according to law, before the Yeomanry 


4 Ibid., p. 22. 

% Tbid., pp. 24-25. 

* Tbid., p. 34. 

7 Tbid., pp. 41 and 45. 
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had made its attack upon the crowd? Even yet no satisfactory 
answer is forthcoming. The most explicit statement to the 
affirmative is contained in a report of the affray taken from 
the Manchester Herald of August 17, 1819.58 to the effect that 
“the Riot Act was read, but it did not appear to be much at- 
tended to by the infatuate crowd who continued to scowl and 
laugh at the Constables in attendance.” This reading was 
supposed to have taken place about an hour before Mr. Hunt 
began to speak. According to the Liverpool Saturday’s Advertiser, 
whose account was written by a special constable, the Act was 
read—but an examination of the constable’s evidence on the 
point brings out the fact that he did not hear the reading, but 
that he based his opinion on the circumstance that “‘the magis- 
trates, with the constables and officers of the town passed down 
the line, and remained near the hustings as long as it would 
take to read the Riot Act.’®® In this case it was alleged that 
the reading took place after Mr. Hunt took the chair, that is 
to say, there is a difference of an hour and a half in time between 
this and the previous narrative, and even if this second account 
were true, the magistrates would have placed themselves hope- 
lessly in the wrong, inasmuch as they failed to allow the statu- 
tory hour to pass before ordering the charge to be made. 
Wheeler’s Manchester Chronicle gives exclusive information. 
It states that the Riot Act was twice read: once by the Rev. 
Mr. Ethelston, and once by John Silvester, Esq.® But this 
account mentions neither time nor place, and therefore gives 
us little assistance. 

On the other hand, the representative of the Manchester 
Observer (a Radical paper, it is only fair to state) utterly scouts 
the idea in his statement that, “‘as we made a part of the im- 
mense multitude, and took our stand near the seat of magis- 
tracy, we confess ourselves sceptical on that point. We have 
not heard of any one person who was present when this in- 
dispensable preliminary to legal coercion took place.’ Sjm- 
ilarly, the Manchester Mercury of Tuesday, August, 1/, 
does not mention the matter; no reading was heard by the re- 


58 Page 261, col. 1. 

59 Peterloo Massacre, No. 2, p. 24. 
6 Thid. 

© Tbid., p. 23. 
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porters of the Liverpool Mercury or the Times, and very few 
letters from Manchester to the London papers mention the 
subject.“ On this important matter of the reading of the Riot 
Act, in fact, we do not possess any more accurate evidence than 
that contained in a letter written from Manchester on the 
evening of August 16, which states that “this evening, 
near the New Cross, where a party of the 3ist Foot were 
posted, it was found necessary to read the Riot Act, and to 
fire upon the mob, several of whom were wounded severely, but 
none dangerously.’’** This evidence is corroborated by the 
edition of the Conservative Manchester Mercury of August 
16, where it appears that the Act was read at 7 P.M. as the 
result of a mob gathering in Oldham Street® and expressing 
their disapproval of the events which had taken place earlier 
in the day by tearing up the pavement and breaking the 
windows of a grocer named Tate.® 

In short, it is by no means certain that the magistrates read 
the Act before the meeting held by Hunt. If they did so, then it 
is clear that they read it in some obscure place and that it was 
not heard by any person who was later ready to come forward 
and give definite evidence on the matter. Under such circum- 
stances it would certainly appear that it was the capture of Hunt 
and his associates and the punishment of his auditors, rather 
than the actual preservation of the public peace, which primarily 
interested the Manchester authorities. 

Two other matters, the findings of the coroners’ juries at 
the inquests on the victims of the massacre, and the proceedings 
at the trial of Mr. Hunt, materially contributed towards in- 
flaming the passions of the people. The coroners’ verdicts 
certainly gave some ground for comment. On August 18, 
the verdict found in the case of a woman from Barton-upon- 
Irwell, who was killed at the top of Bridge Street, Manchester, 


© Tbid., p. 24. 

® Extract from letter of Jeremiah Garnett, written for Mr. Wright, to 
Henry Hobhouse, Esq.; Manchester, 9:00 o’clock, August 16. In the Public 
Record Office among the Home Office Papers of this date. 

% This is something over half-a-mile from St. Peter’s. 

® Peterloo Massacre, No. 2, p. 27. The crowd was under the impression that 
Tate had been one of the special constables, and that he had been instrumental 
in capturing a much-prized flag of the Reformers. Jbid., p. 22. 
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by the pressure of the crowd, was “accidental death,” and the 
only rider added by the jury consisted of an expression of regret 
at “the great indiscretion of women in wantonly putting them- 
selves in the way of harm” and it was remarked “that they 
must, under such circumstances, take the consequences.”’ On 
August 19, the verdict on the body of Mr. Ashworth, 
a special constable killed at St. Peter’s, was again “accidental 
death.” On the same day an inquest was also held on a man 
from Cow Hill, near Oldham, who had been brought dead to 
the hospital from St. Peter’s, and in this case the verdict was 
the still more unsatisfactory one of “found dead; but how the 
deceased came to his death no satisfactory evidence appeared.”’ 
The verdict of ‘accidental death” was also returned on the 
body of a child that died in the arms of its mother who was 
ridden down by a light horseman. Most flagrant, however, 
of all cases, was that of John Lees, of Oldham, who died on 
September 7.°7 The medical evidence on the case was 
contradictory and confusing. Of the three doctors who had 
anything to do with the deceased, one was a Quaker and refused 
to be sworn, so that his evidence was not heard. Of the other 
two, Dr. Basnett, who was called in by the parents, saw Lees 
the day after his death and made an autopsy. Dr. John Cox, 
who was asked by the constables to view the corpse, did the 
same, but his chief anxiety in court appeared to be to avoid 
giving any definite opinion, and his evidence consisted largely 
of a technical lecture to the jury on physiology and a description 
of the wounds received by Lees, without any assistance being 
given to the jury to enable them to arrive at a sound conclusion 
as to how those wounds had been inflicted.®* 

But from the evidence of Dr. Basnett, and from that of 
many non-professional witnesses who saw Lees regularly after 
August 16 until his death, it is almost certain that Lees 
died from mortification of the intestines occasioned by severe 
blows administered at the Peterloo meeting. At the same time, 
it appears fairly clear that Lees had been very seriously neg- 
lected during his sickness, and that proper attention might 
have saved his life. Under such circumstances it is difficult to 

® Reports given in Peterloo Massacre, No. 2, p. 29. 


87 Tbid., Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 passim for report of the Lees case. 
88 Tbid., No. 8, pp. 115-117. 
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understand why the coroner should not have allowed the jury 
entire freedom in arriving at a decision. The bench, however, 
appears to have felt intensely that the force of public opinion 
was against the authorities, and the conduct of the enquiry 
gives considerable occasion for dissatisfaction. It was, naturally, 
to the interest of the solicitor in charge of Lees’ interests 
(Mr. James Harmer) to prove conclusively that the military, 
on August 16, had indiscriminately cut down the crowd. 
It was the duty of the magistrate merely to ascertain the 
truth as to how Lees had met his death, irrespective of whom 
the evidence might implicate. In fact, it is common knowledge 
that the evidence collected at coroners’ inquests very often 
provides a basis for an indictment for murder or some near- 
allied crime. But in this case the utmost care was taken by the 
magistrates to smother any evidence tending to emphasize 
the actions of the military on the 16th. Nothing was allowed 
as admissible which had not for its object the definite establish- 
ment of the fact that a particular individual, known to the 
witness by name, did actually strike Lees: no newspaper reports 
of the inquest were allowed to be taken, and finally, the enquiry, 
begun on September 8 and subsequently adjourned from 
time to time, was finally suspended entirely in the beginning 
of December by an order of the Court of King’s Bench. 

In the matter of the trial of Mr. Hunt, it must be admitted 
that, from the strictly legal point of view, the conduct of the 
magistrates was passably fair, and that considerable freejom 
of expression of opinion was allowed the accused. But for all 
that, in the preparation of the evidence to be used against the 
Reformers, a disgraceful amount of sharp practice appears to 
have been employed. In a letter to Major Cartwright and 
S. Brooks, Esq., Treasurers of the Reformers’ Committee, Mr. 
Charles Pearson, who was Hunt’s attorney at the trial, made 
serious charges against the integrity of the magistrates in 
several particulars. The first instance concerned the question 
as to whether a certain Mr. Moorhouse was on the hustings 
with Hunt. As the presence of any person on that platform 
was taken in this instance as prima facie evidence of conspiracy, 
to charge a man with being there was a serious matter. James 


°° Peterloo Massacre, No. 14, pp. 215-216. 
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Platt and Robert Derbyshire, Manchester police constables, 
had deposed, on oath, on August 16 that they had seen 
Mr. Moorhouse there, and further, when brought face to face 
with the accused, Platt had assured the magistrates that he 
was certain that he had made no mistake as to his identity. 
Being sure, for once, of their ground, the Reformers, through 
their attorney, brought a charge of perjury against the con- 
stables. It was proved conclusively that Moorhouse had alighted 
from Hunt’s carriage on its arrival at St. Peter’s, and that, 
during the whole of the meeting, he was in the Windmill Inn, 
in full sight of three persons at least, who regularly deposed 
to these facts. In spite, however, of such evidence, the Grand 
Jury refused to find true bills for perjury against Platt and 
Derbyshire. Such a proceeding, bad enough in itself, appeared 
in an infinitely worse light when it became known afterwards 
that Platt and Derbyshire were both principal witnesses for 
the prosecution against Hunt and his fellows. It is clear that 
to have committed them for perjury would have discounted 
their subsequent evidence enormously. 

The next business engaged in by the Grand Jury was that of 
hearing evidence on the bill of indictment of Hunt and his 
friends. Here again there were irregularities. Mr. Milne, the 
attorney for the prosecution, contrary to all the rules of tlie 
profession, was called into the room with the jury, and remained 
there for some time. Later, he himself brought out the bill of 
indictment, and at that late time strengthened his case by 
adding still another witness to his list. Moorhouse, as well 
as Hunt and eight other friends of his, were indicted for con- 
spiracy, but it was a matter for much comment that no less 
than seven of the witnesses were police runners. 

At the same time, five separate indictments were cited 
against named Manchester Yeomen for maliciously cutting 
and wounding. The first was preferred by Mr. E. Gilmore 
against Edward Tebbutt. Regular evidence was given that 
Tebbutt had struck and wounded Gilmore with a sabre when 


Gilmore was in a perfectly defenceless situation. Tebbutt was 


also charged by a Mrs. Elizabeth Farren with wantonly cutting 
open her head with a sabre, in spite of the fact that she had 
a child at her breast at the time, and begged for mercy. In 
the third place a charge was made, under Lord Ellenborough’s 
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Act, against Edward Meagher, the trumpeter of the Yeomanry. 
In this case, a man called Cheetham, with two or three others, 
was walking down a street, going in a direction leading away 
from St. Peter’s, when he was met by Meagher and others of 
the Yeomanry. Meagher appears to have acted in a despicable 
manner. He gave the impression of making room for the 
pedestrians to pass, but as Cheetham attempted to do so, cried 
out: “Damn you, I will cut your head off,” and made a des- 
perate stroke at him which produced a dreadful gash three 
inches long and one deep in Cheetham’s neck. Cheetham’s 
associates all gave straightforward evidence as to Meagher’s 
“bloodthirsty fury.”’ The next indictment was made by an old 
woman of sixty against Thomas Shelmerdine. This woman 
was looking for her son on the outskirts of the meeting when 
Shelmerdine rode up in a threatening manner. She had known 
him since he was a child, and cried out: ““Tom Shelmerdine, 
thee will not hurt me, I know,” but in spite of everything the 
trooper dealt her a slash across the head so severe as to put 
her life in jeopardy. Lastly, a charge was made against a 
Yeoman named Carlton, who had seriously cut a little boy, who, 
having attended the meeting from sheer curiosity, ran to the 
soldier for protection, only to be sabred across the head. 

But the Grand Jury, whose duty, after all, was not to try 
these cases, but merely to decide whether a sufficient case had 
been made out to send a defendant to take his trial, threw out 
every one of these bills and contrived to give the country at 
large an impression of a very decided partiality.” 

Moreover, the use of written depositions put in by witnesses 
who were not called at the trial, and who could not, therefore, 
be subjected to examination by the counsel for the defence, 
and a meticulous supervision of what questions on the part of 
the defendants should be considered proper to be put, and, 
above all, the sudden reduction of the charge against Hunt 
and his fellows from one of High Treason to one of mere mis- 
demeanour, were matters which were made much of in the 


7 Letter of Mr. Charles Pearson of September 5, 1819, in Peterloo Massacre, 
No. 6, pp. 82-87. 
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local press” and tended to make Hunt more than ever a popular 
champion and idol.” 

The fierceness of the measures taken by the Manchester 
magistrates on August 16, and the subsequent efforts to 
check the activities of the Reformers by means of the law 
failed entirely of their object. Meetings multiplied, and the 
name of Hunt became, in the mouth of the common people, 
almost synonymous with liberty. Of these meetings, perhaps 
the most important and symptomatic, because it was the 
least trammeled, was that which was held at Westminster 
on September 2, 1819.% Sir Francis Burdett, the sitting 
member, and a man already mentioned as the strongest sup- 
porter of Reform at the time in Parliament, took the chair 
and was the principal speaker. His speech was far more in- 
flammatory than Hunt’s Manchester oration: 


“Some wicked and foolish scribe,” he cunningly intimated to the assembled 
crowd of some 30,000, “has insinuated as much as that it was the intention 
of the military to assassinate Mr. Hunt at the meeting at Manchester.” (Cries 
of ‘Shame.’) ...I think Mr. Hunt, on that trying occasion, conducted himself 
with great propriety. I shall neither look backward nor forward, I shall ever 
be found to praise the Englishman who does his duty—I think Mr. Hunt 
baffled and defeated, and exposed the Manchester magistrates. I think he 
conducted himself with wisdom and propriety, and I am glad to give him the 
tribute of my applause, for the conduct he pursued on the occasion to which 
T allude.” (Loud applause.) 


His harangue was made the ground for the passing of certain 
resolutions. It was agreed that the Manchester meeting was 
a lawful meeting; that the Yeomen had “wantonly, wickedly 
and cruelly” attacked the Reformers; that the attack was 
“an attempt to destroy by the sword all the yet remaining 
liberties of Englishmen”; that the Manchester episode was but 
“one of the many lamentable consequences of the House of 


™ For account of the trial see Peterloo Massacre, No. 2, pp. 28-32; No. 3, 
pp. 33-46; No. 4, pp. 62-64; No. 5, pp. 65-70. 

™ Hunt and his friends were let out on bail on September 7. On March 16. ° 
1820 Hunt was sentenced to two years six months imprisonment; Joseph Johnson, 
Joseph Healey and Samuel Bamford to one year. Cf. Axon, op. cit., p. 158. 

7% Westminster was a constituency which, because it was entirely free from 
the influence of local landowners, was consistently most democratic. Its elections 
were absolutely free and uncontrolled. 

™ Peterloo Massacre, No. 4, p. 52. 
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Commons being everything but what it ought to be—a real 
Representation of the People”; and “that the liberties we still 
possess can only be preserved, those we have lost restored, the 
peace, the comfort, the happiness of the people be promoted, 
and their property protected, by making the Elective Franchise 
so equal, so extensive, and so secure, that it shall be impossible 
to corrupt the Electors; and the duration of Parliament so 
short that it shall be the interest of the Representative to act 
faithfully towards his constituents.”” It was also voted that 
an address based upon these resolutions should be presented 
to the Prince Regent by Sir Francis Burdett, John Cam Hob- 
house, Esq., and Major Cartwright.” 

Among other meetings held in the cause of Reform at this 
time may be quoted ‘The Surrey and Southwark meeting,” 
held on Kennington Common on Monday, August 23, 1819, 
when Hunt was voted into the chair, although he was, at the 
time, detained in prison and unable to fulfil his duties,”* and 
that held, one September 21, in the Crown and Anchor Tav- 
ern, Strand, London, ‘‘to express the Opinion of the BRITISH 
PUBLIC upon the recent conduct of the YEOMANRY, CAVALRY and 
the MAGISTRATES in dispersing the Manchester Meeting for 
Reform.”” Here Hunt actually took the chair, and as had been 
the case on his passing through Manchester and other towns 
of Lancashire after his release, he was received with acclama- 
tions and a display of triumph surpassing in the words of a 
contemporary writer, ‘the joyeus entre of the Emperor Joseph 
into Brabant” and “furnishing London with a sight which was 
never witnessed in England, no, nor in Europe, before!’’”* Hunt’s 
speech at the Crown and Anchor was largely a recapitulation 
of the frightfulness of the massacre and of his own experiences 
after his arrest. One sentiment he uttered, at least, which 
proved so true that it deserves record: ‘‘Gentlemen, the country 
is roused, and the cowardly and bloody deeds of Manchester 
have done more for the cause of Reform than all that you and 
I could have effected by our humble exertions for ten years.” 

% Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

% See broadside headed “Universal, Civil and Religious Liberty,” in Public 
Record Office: Home Office Papers. 

™ Broadside in Public Record Office: Home Office Papers. 

™ Peterloo Massacre, No. 6, p. 87. 

™ See account of the meeting, ibidem, No. 6, pp. 87-96; No. 7, pp. 98-103. 
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Not only were public, and avowedly political meetings still 
held throughout the country. The pamphleteer and the 
lampoonist used to the full the Manchester episode in the 
compilation of vicious attacks upon the government. One, 
couched in a sort of pseudo-scriptural style, reads as follows: 


And there was a man of the land of Bull, named Harry, the son of Hunt, 

And he was a great speaker, and he wore a white hat,® so that he might be 
known among the children of Bull. 

And they called him a Radical, which, being interpreted signifieth “Friend 
of the People.” 

And he assembled the people together at a place called Pierrefield, and 
harangued them there, saying, 

Verily, see ye not the counsellors of the Re-gent are Rats and Leeches, and 
Bullies and Doctors, and other venomous reptiles; yea of the scum of the 
earth, and moreover that they are devouring the loaves and fishes of the 
people. 

And moreover I say unto ye, [sic] ‘Go up to Gorge the Re-gent, and say 
unto him, Cast out of the land thy evil counsellors, for they will bring 
ruin upon thee and upon thy father’s house.’ 

And it came to pass while he was thus speaking, the King’s horsemen and 
the King’s chariots came among them and scattered them, and hewed 
divers of them to pieces. 

And they laid violent hands on Harry, the son of Hunt, and cast him into 
a dungeon, and shut him up from the sight of man. 

And divers others of the people were cast into dark dens and ill used, and 
the children of Bull wept bitterly. 

And when the Re-gent heard of these transactions he said unto Sm, the son 
of Bolns,*! “Well done, thou good and faithful servant, thou hast done 
these things well.’ 

But the people put on white hats and crape bands, and murmured exceedingly 
for they were sore troubled at these things.’’®? 


Another, composed as a parody on a familiar nursery rhyme, 
appears appropriately beneath an engraving of a tattered and 
starving group of three adults and a child, pictured as without 
hope or resources, while a troop of cavalry dashes by in the 
background. Beneath, the legend goes: 


These are the PEOPLE all tattered and torn, 
Who curse the day wherein they were born, 
On account of Taxation too great to be borne, 


8° The badge of the Reformers. 

81 Lord Sidmouth—Home Secretary. 

82 Pamphlet entitled The Acts of Adonis the Great, King of Bull, printed and 
published by J. Turner, Aldersgate Street, London, 1819, Chap. III, vv. 6-16. 
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And pray for relief, from night to morn; 

Who, in vain, Petition in every form, 

Who, peaceably Meeting to ask for Reform, 

Were sabred by Yeomanry Cavalry, who, 

Were thank’d by THE MAN, all shaven and shorn, 

All covered with Orders—and all forlorn; 

THE DANDY OF SIXTY, who bows with a grace; 
And has taste in wigs, collars, cuirasses and lace;* 

Who, to tricksters and fools leaves the State and its treasure 
And when Britain’s in tears, sails about at his pleasure; 
Who spurned from his presence the Friends of his youth, 
And has now not one who will tell him the truth; 

Who took to his counsels, in evil hour, 

The Friends to the Reasons of lawless Power 

That back the Public Informer, who 

Would put down the Thing,* that in spite of new Acts, 
And attempts to restrain it, by Soldiers or Tax, 

Will poison the Vermin® that plunder the Wealth,™ 
That lay in the House that Jack Built.*’ 


More daring still, in tone, is the burlesque “Speech from the 
Throne to the Senate of Lunataria,” in which, under an illustra- 
tion of soldiery under a black flag bearing the device of the 
skull and crossbones, thrusting bayonets down the throats of 
a panic-stricken populace, the Prince Regent is made to say: 


And though the Radicals may still want food, 
A few STEEL LOZENGES will stop their pain, 
And set the Constitution right again.** 


Last, and most poignant comment ofall to be quoted in this 
connection, is the design for a monument, which, by way of 
satire was proposed by the lampoonist for erection in com- 
memoration of the Peterloo affair. The design was formed 
of a pylon-shaped pedestal, the posts and lintel being decorated 
with a succession of skulls, and the interior of the doorway 


8 The Prince Regent. 

* T.e., the Press. 

% T.e., the Church, the Army and the Court. 

% T.e., Magna Carta, Habeas Corpus, the Bill of Rights, etc. 

87 T.e., The Constitution. This work is in pamphlet form, entitled The 
Political House that Jack Built. Printed by and for William Hone, Ludgate 
Hill, London, 1819. 

88 Pamphlet entitled The Man in the Moon. Printed by and for William 
Hone, 45, Ludgate Hill, London, 1820. 
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containing a crown surrounded by bayonets. This was sur- 
mounted by the figure of a Yeomanry Cavalryman ona prancing 
steed, riding down and cutting with his sabre a prostrate group 
of men, women and children. The inscription “Manchester, 
August 16, 1819” ran along the base, and the accompanying 
letterpress was printed beneath: 


VICTORY OF PETERLOO 

A monument is proposed to be erected in the commemoration of the achieve. 
ments of the MANCHESTER YEOMANRY CAVALRY, on the 16th. 
August 1819, against THE MANCHESTER MEETING of Petitioners for 
Redress of Wrongs and Grievances, and Reform in Parliament. It has been 
called a batile, but erroneously; for the multitude was unarmed, and made no 
resistance to the heroes armed; there was no contest—it was a victory; and has 
accordingly been celebrated in triumph. This event, more important in its 
consequences than the Battle of Waterloo, will be recorded on the monument, 
by simply stating the names of the officers and privates successfully engaged, 
on the one side; and on the other, the names of the persons killed, and of the 
six hundred maimed and wounded in the attack and pursuit; also the names 
of the captured, who are still prisoners in His Majesty’s goals [sic]; with the 
letter of thanks addressed to the victors, by His Majesty’s Command.*® 


As a fitting accompaniment to the monument, it was satirically 
suggested that: “Meagher’s trumpet shall be melted down, 
and that the brass shall be carefully applied to the purpose 
of multiplying an appropriate design to be distributed among 
the warriors who distinguished themselves on the occasion, and 
to be worn by each as a PETERLOO MEDAL.” This proposed 
medal also is illustrated. It takes the form of a masked trumpe- 
ter slashing at a poor panic-stricken man with a bloody axe with 
which he has already laid a woman lifeless at his feet. The 
whole is surrounded by a black circlet garnished with skulls 
and crossbones and with it goes the inscription: 


Am I not a man and a brother? 
No!—You are a poor weaver!’’” 


89JIn the burlesque “Advertisement” section of the pamphlet entitled 
A Slap at Slop and the Bridge Street Gang, printed by and for William Hone, 
45, Ludgate Hill, London, 1822, p. 3. The drawing is by Cruikshank. 

 Thid., p. 36. 
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Among the poets, Leigh Hunt responded to the stimulus with 
his Manchester Yeoman and A New Chaunt:*' 


And we'll put soldiers all about instead of constables, like our good promise- 
making friend the Prussian; 

And pin down the great body of Englishmen as if it were GULLIVER, each 
like a super-eminent Lilliputian; 

And having taxed away the people’s dinners, we’ll tax away their tea, in order 
to bring their remaining courage to a conclusion; 

And if they dare nevertheless to meet again, we’ll deliver them with a vengeance, 
—namely, up to execution; 

Man, woman and child,—not a soul that comes in our way shall that pretty 
review shun; 

And we'll make the Prince thank us for it without knowing anything of the 


matter, and delay and deny justice, and treat every approach to the throne 
as an intrusion... 


But it was Shelley who had, all along, experienced the 
greatest reaction to current happenings in England.* The 
Peterloo incident fairly opened the floodgates of his wrath and 
disgust at the Government: 


The same day that your letter came, came the news of the Manchester work 
and the torrent of my indignation has not yet done boiling in my veins. I wait 
anxiously to hvar how the country will express its sense of this bloody, murderous 
opposition of its destroyers. ‘Something must be done. What, yet I know not.’™ 


"Leigh Hunt was also fired to write prose editorials on this topic. See» 
among others, Examiner, No. 608, of Sunday, August, 22, 1819, pp. 529-531; 
No. 609, of Sunday, August, 29, 1819, pp. 545-547; also excerpts from the 
Times on pp. 556-558. No. 610, of Sunday, September 5, 1819, pp. 561-562 
contains a leading editorial on the liberation of Henry Hunt, with some details 
of his examination etc. one’s anti-governmental publications were being 
advertised in the Examiner in 1821, and Leigh Hunt’s poem A Hanging We 
Will Go, which appeared in the Examiner, No. 713, of Sunday, September 2, 
1821, p. 553, was certainly influenced by the Manchester affair and its con- 
sequences. 

* A tag from Magna Carta, often quoted by the Reformers. 

*% For some expressions of Shelley’s views of earlier years, in addition to 
those already quoted, see Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen. 
Bell. 1914, I, 202, of Dec. 26, 1811: 292, of April 16, 1812; 308-309, of May 
7, 1812; 384 and footnote 1 to the same. Cf. also The Revolt of Islam, VI, 
v-vii and xiv-xv. 

™ Ingpen, op. cit., II, 716. Letter to Charles and James Ollier, of September 
6; written from Leghorn. 
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Writing to Thomas Love Peacock, later in the month, he 
exclaimed: 


What an infernal business this of Manchester! What is to be done? Something, 
assuredly. Mr. Hunt has behaved, I think, with great spirit and coolness in 
the whole affair.* 


Nor did the matter soon cease to agitate the poet. 


Post succeeds post [he wrote to Leigh Hunt, on November 3, 1819] and fresh 
horrors are ever detailed. First we hear that a troop of the enraged master- 
manufacturers are let loose with sharpened swords upon their starving de- 
pendents; and in spite of the remonstrances of the regular troops that they 
ride over them and massacre without distinction of sex or age, and cut off 
women’s breasts and dash the heads of infants against the stones. Then comes 
information that a man has been found guilty of some inexplicable crime, which 
his prosecutors call blasphemy, one of the features of which, they inform us, 
is the denying that the massacring of children was done by the immediate 
command of the author and preserver of all things. 


The general attitude, in fact, of the Shelleys to their native 
land, may, perhaps, be grasped from a letter of Mary Shelley, 
dated November 24, 1819: 


Not that I much wish to be in England, if I could but import a cargo of friends 
and books from that island here. I am too much depressed by its enslaved state, 
my inutility; the little chance there is for freedom, and the great chance there 
is for tyranny, to wish to be witness of its degradation step by step, and to feel 
all the sensations of indignation and horror which I know I should experience 
were I to hear daily the talk of the subjects, or rather the slaves, of King Cant 
whose dominion I fear is of wider extent in England than anywhere else. . . No, 
since I have seen Rome, that City is my Country, and I do not wish to own 
any other until England is free and true; that is until the throne Cant, the God, 
or if you will, the abominable idol, before whom at present the English are 
offering up a sacrifice of blood and liberty, be overthrown... that nook of 
cé-devant free land, so sweetly surrounded by the sea is no longer England, but 
Castlereaghland or New Land Castlereagh ... All those who wish to become 
subjects of the new kingdom ought to be obliged to take an oath of citizenship 
not as Irish, English or Scotch, but as Castlereaghish ...A man would only 
have to enter himself a slave, a fool, a bigot and a tyrant where he can, to become 
a Castlereaghishman. The form of their oath should be,—The King shall have 
my breath, Castlereagh my obedience, his Parliament my love, the Courier 
my trust, the Quarterly my belief, Murray my custom—down with the Whigs 


% Tbid., 720, of September 21, 1819; also from Leghorn. 

% Tbid., 736-737. The prosecution mentioned in this letter was that of 
Richard Carlile, the famous Radical publisher. See Ingpen, of. cit., footnote 
to p. 736. 
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and Radicals—So God help me! I really think I will write to Castlereagh on 
the subject; it would be a Godsend to him, such a kingdom, and save him a 
world of trouble in grinding and pounding and hanging and taxing the English 
that remain into Castlereaghish, for all that would not accede to the terms of 
his agreement would be aliens and so an end to them.” 


: 
Z 
‘ 
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On the poet himself, one result of the Manchester affair was to 
coalesce in his mind for use in the near future certain principles 
upon which Reform might eventually be obtained: 


Economy, retrenchment, the gradual abolition of the National Debt by some 
just yet speedy and effectual system, and such a reform in the representative 
system, and such a reform in the representation as by admitting the con- 
stitutional presence of the people in the State may prevent the recurrence of 
evils which now present us with the alternative of despotism or revolution, are 
the objects at which the jury unceremoniously struck when from a sentiment 
of religious intolerance they delivered a verdict of guilty against Mr. Carlile." 





Heroes of unwritten story, 
Nurslings of one mighty Mother, 
Hopes of her, and one another; 
Rise like Lions after slumber 

In unvanquishable number, 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you— ‘ 
Ye are many—they are few.** 


\ 

The immediate result, however, of the receipt of the news of 
the massacre was the penning of The Mask of Anarchy. The Hy 
first nine stanzas of the poem, in particular, show Shelley’s te 
indignation blazing forth in personalities fiercer even than those iq 
of Hone’s political satires, and often in terms strikingly remin- 
iscent of those works. Later, the old revolutionary flashes out { ‘ 
in the lines: if 
Men of England, heirs of Glory, 6 
. 


Sravcl baal catalan 


ein 


nore atne iam 


” Letters of Mary W. Shelley, ed. Henry H. Harper, for the Bibliophile 
Society, Boston, 1918. Excerpts from pp. 87-92. 
% Ingpen. op. cit., II, 743-744. Letter to Leigh Hunt of November 3, 1819. 
® The Mask of Anarchy, stanzas xxxvii-xxxviii: Cf. Southey, Wat Tyler: 
“The mighty multitude shall trample down 
The handful that oppress them.” 
Medwin (Life of Shelley, 1847, I, 60) says that Shelley’s favorite poet in 1809 
was Southey. This influence, as Prof. Walter E. Peck has pointed out, extended 
even to 1820. See Descriptive Catalogue of the First Editions in Printed Book 
Form of the Writings of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1923, p. 59. 
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But as the poem progresses, and as the splendid heat of passion 
in which the first lines were penned died out somewhat, Shelley 
demonstrates to what extent counsels of moderation had 
tempered his early views: 


Let a vast assembly be, 

And with great solemnity 

Declare with measured words that ye 
Are, as God has made ye, free— 


Let the horseman’s scimitars 

Wheel and flash, like sphereless stars 
Thirsting to eclipse their burning 

In a sea of death and mourning. 


Stand ye firm and resolute, 

Like a forest close and mute, 

With folded arms and looks which are 
Weapons of unvanquished war, 


And let Panic, who outspeeds 

The career of armed steeds 

Pass, a disregarded shade 

Through your phalanx undismayed. 


Let the la‘vs of your own land, 
Good or ill, between you stand 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
Arbiters of the dispute, 


The old laws of England—they 

Whose reverend heads with age are gray, 
Children of a wiser day; 

And whose solemn voice must be 

Thine own echo—Liberty! 


On those who first should violate 
Such sacred heralds in their state 
Rest the blood that must ensue, 
And it will not rest on you. 


And if then the tyrants dare 

Let them ride among you there, 

Slash, and stab, and maim, and hew,— 
What they like, that let them do. 


E 
{ 
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With folded arms and steady eyes, 
And little fear and less surprise, 
Look upon them as they slay 

Till their rage has died away.'° 


The Mask of Anarchy was completed about the third week in 
the September of 1819.'" It was sent to Leigh Hunt for pub- 
lication in the Examiner, but it remained in manuscript until 
the year 1832, since Hunt “‘thought that the public at large 
had not become sufficiently discerning to do justice to the 
sincerity and kind-heartedness of the spirit that walked in this 
flaming robe of verse.’”!® Into the wisdom of Leigh Hunt’s 
judgment it is perhaps idle to enquire. To us it would appear 
that The Mask of Anarchy was by no means the most objection- 
able shaft levelled at the British Government in the year 1819. 
On the contrary, Shelley shines forth in quite a surprising 
manner as the apostle of moderation and wise submission—as 
a teacher of the wisdom of a steady reference to precedent and 
a cool contemner of the doctrine of red revolution—at a time 
when the press of England was flooding the country with 
much more fiery stuff. The chief interest, indeed, of The Mask 
of Anarchy lies in the fact that, though it was written on the 
spur of the moment, and on the impulse of deep feeling, it 
nevertheless contains much of the body of thought immediately 
afterwards incorporated into the recently published Philosoph- 
ical View of Reform, a work which, had it been earlier given 
to the world, might have done much to free Shelley from that 
imputation of radicalism and extreme thought which so many 
have been found ready to impute to him.’ 


100 The Mask of Anarchy, stanzas Ixxiii and Ixxviii-lxxxv. This poem was 
written at Leghorn. 

101 “A few days before we left Leghorn, which is now two months ago, 
Shelley sent a poem called The Mask of Anarchy.” Letters of Mary Shelley, 
ed. cit., p. 78, under date of Nov. 24, 1819. 

1 Leigh Hunt’s preface to the edition of 1832, page v. Mentioned, but 
not quoted by H. Forman Buxton in The Gentleman’s Magazine for March 
1887, p. 240. Cf. Shelley Society’s Publications. Extra Series. No. 4 of 1887, 
pp. 12-13. 

%% The Philosophical View of Reform was written in 1819-1820 but first 
published by T. W. Rolleston, for the Oxford University Press in 1920. This 
edition contains a multitude of errors. The manuscript, which belongs to 
Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer of New York, is now being re-edited by my friend 
Prof. Walter E. Peck. All references to the text in this paper are to the folio 
numbers of the MS. and contaifi many of Prof. Peck’s corrections. 
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The keynote of the Philosophical View of Reform is modera- 

tion combined with tolerance and human sympathy. True, 
when Shelley deals with the theory which underlies government 
he still recognises the right of the individual to rebel: 
Right government being an institution for the purpose of securing such a 
moderate degree of happiness to men as has been experimentally practicable, 
the sure character of misgovernment is misery, and first discontent, and if 
that be despised, then insurrection, as the legitimate expression of that 
misery .. .1% 


But in legitimising armed resistance to government, Shelley 
was doing no more than expressing his natural revulsion against 
such unwarranted onslaughts as that at Manchester which had 
so revolted him. 

The last resort of resistance is undoubtedly insurrection. The right of insurrec- 
tion is derived from the employment of armed force to counteract the will of 
the nation. Let the government disband the standing army, and the purpose 
of resistance would be sufficiently fulfilled by the incessant agitation of the 
points of dispute before the courts of common law, and by an unwarlike display 
of the irresistible number and union of the people.!% 


Here, in fact, we have much more of an approximation to the 
modern notion of arbitration and compromise than to the 
short methods of the French Revolution, methods abhorrent 
aud fearful to the British Government of the early 19th century, 
and flirted with, it must be admitted, upon occasion, by some 
of the English Reformers. To Shelley, good government meant 
the achievement of the happiness of the people by fair means— 
not the levelling of all men by some socialistic formula. It was 
when such reasonable happiness was refused the masses by 
deliberate machination that Shelley foresaw revolution and 
bloodshed, not as a result of the malice of the mob, but as the 
inevitable result of the visualisation of wrong aims and the 
employment of vicious means. 

Whenever this [i.e. public happiness] is attainted in a nation, not from external 
force, but from the internal arrangement and the divisions of the commor, 
burthens of defence and maintenance, then there is oppression. And then arises 
an alternative between Reform and the institution of a military Despotism, 
or a Revolution in which these two parties one striving after ill-digested systems 


1% Philosophical View of Reform. Fol. 56. 
1% Tbid., Fol. 109”, 
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of democracy, and the other clinging to the out-worn abuses of power, leave 
the few who aspire to more than the former and who would overthrow the 
latter at whatever expense, to wait for'™ that modified advantage which with 
the temperance and the toleration which both regard as a crime, might have 
resulted from the occasion which they both let pass in a far more signal man- 


ner.1°7 


Such public happiness Shelley, in common with many other 
advanced thinkers of his day, conceived to depend, at least 
in part, upon popular representation: 


The advocates of universal suffrage have reasoned correctly that no individual 
who is governed can be denied a direct share in the government without supreme 
injustice.'* 


At the same time, the poet, with a fine caution, refused 
entirely to entrust himself to the Radicals. He feared, to some 
degree, the extent to which they might push their theories—he 
could see no logical end to their arguments but the total aboli- 
tion of monarchy and aristocracy, the levelling of wealth, and 
an agrarian re-distribution.'°* Not that these prospects utterly 
dismayed him or appeared to him preposterous—to his mind 
“(that ;the House of!°) Commons should reform itself, unin- 
fluenced by any fear that the people would, on their refusal, 
assume to itself that offce, seems a contradiction,’’*" but he 
deeply feared that the people had not sufficient political sense 
and experience to carry through, unaided, a satisfactory change 


Any sudden attempt at universal suffrage would produce an immature attempt 
at a Republic. It (is better)"* that (an)"* object so inexpressibly great and 
sacred should never have been attempted than“ that it should be attempted 
and fail.“ 


106 MS. “until.” 

17 Philosophical View of Reform, Fol. 56", 56%, 57". 

108 Thid., Fol. 82". Cf. “That Representative Assembly called the House 
of Commons ought questionless to be immedéately nominated by the great mass 
of the people” (Ibid., Fol. 87°). 

109 Thid., Fol. 82”. 

1 Cancelled in MS. and no substitute provided. 

1 Tbid., Fol. 84. 

2 Cancelled in MS. and no substitute provided. 

us “that,” erroneously, in MS. 

M4 Fol, 88", 
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To Shelley’s mind, all possibility of a moderate and gradual 
reform by consent had been unhappily and miserably dissipated 
by the events of the last two years. 


Two years ago |i.e., in 1817] it might still have been possible to have commenced 
a system of gradual reform. The people were then insulted, tempted and 
betrayed, and the petitions of a million of men rejected with disdain. Now 
they are more miserable, more hopeless, more impatient of their misery. Above 
all, they have become more universally aware of the true sources of their 
misery." 


And so Shelley reverts to the opinion earlier expressed in The 
Mask of Anarchy—that patience and long-suffering are the 
only efficient weapons remaining to the people, but that through 
them they will eventually gain their ends and maintain at 
the same time their self-respect. 


Lastly, if circumstances had collected a more considerable number as at Man- 
chester on the memorable 16th. of August, if the tyrants command their troops 
to fire upon them or cut them down unless they disperse, he [i.e. the true 
patriot] will exhort them peaceably to risque the danger, and to expect without 
resistance the onset of the cavalry, and wait with folded arms the event of the 
fire of the artillery and receive with unshrinking bosoms the bayonets of the 
charging battalions. Men are every day persuaded to incur greater perils for 
less manifest advantage. And this, not because active resistance is not 
justifiable when all other means shall have failed, but because in this instance 
temperanc: and courage would produce greater advantages than the most 
decisive victory." 


Had the Philosophical View of Reform been published on its 
completion, it is to be feared that the advice it contained would 
hardly have gained for Shelley the whole-hearted approbation 
of a majority of the Reformers. But to a modern world Shelley 
shines forth, both in The Mask of Anarchy and in its prose 
complement, as one of the few balanced writers on Reform, 
as an unbiased thinker of no mean calibre, and, finally, as a 
prophet born out of his time. 

A. STANLEY WALKER 

1 Thid., Fol. 93*. 

8 Tbid., Fol. 98. 




















VI. SHELLEY, MARY SHELLEY, AND 
RINALDO RINALDINI 


Late in 1817, while residing at Great Marlow, Shelley wrote 
out the fragment known as Prince Athanase, presenting the 
characteristically Shelleyan hero, imbibing “philosophic wisdom, 
clear and mild” from an old hermit named Zonoras. 

When Mrs. Shelley, in 1839, issued the first definitive edition 
of her husband’s poetical works, she made a note on the un- 
named hermit of Laon and Cythna (The Revolt of Islam) who 
liberates Laon from prison, that this character was “founded 
on that of Doctor Lind, who, when Shelley was at Eton, had 
often stood by to befriend and support him, and whose name 
he never mentioned without love and veneration.’ She did not 
say (though Mr. H. Buxton Forman has so asserted’) that 
Dr. Lind was also the original of the hermit, Zonoras, in Prince 
Athanase. Medwin, however, did say it,’ and Lady Jane 
Shelley,‘ Rossetti,5 Dowden,® Ingpen,’ and Clutton-Brock® have 
repeated it. But neither Hogg nor Woodberry ventures to put 
the theory forward as fact; and in spite of the reasonableness 
of the inference attaching tc two poems similar in parts and 
written within the same period (the year 1817) it seems to me 
that both are justified in their caution in this matter. 

I have been at so much pains in running down these state- 
ments, because in this paper I wish to indicate another possible 
source of the characters of these two hermits, of characters and 
incidents in Shelley’s juvenile romances, and of the germinal 
idea of Frankenstein, in a romance read by Mary in the spring 
of 1815. 

On Tuesday, March 7, 1815, Mary wrote in her journal: 
“...read... Rinaldo Rinaldini.’’ On the next day she added: 


1 Poetical Works, 1839. i. 376. 

2 Works of Shelley, 1880. iii. 138, n. 

® Life of Shelley, 1847. i. 44. 

* Shelley Memorials, 1859. p. 9. 

* Memoir of Shelley, 2nd ed. 1886. p. 9. 

® Life of Shelley, 1886. i. 34. 

7 Shelley in England, 1917. p. 69. 

5 Shelley the Man and the Poet, rev. ed. 1923. p. 10. 
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“Finish Rinaldini.”*® And in her list of books read during 1815 
Rinaldo Rinaldini reappears.!® She did not star the latter 
entry, in the manner she employed to indicate that Shelley 
had also read the work named; but I think it just possible that 
this may have been an accidental omission. 

The romance to which Mary thus referred was published in 
three volumes, in 1800, by Longman and Rees, Paternoster Row, 
and Geisweiler, Parliament Street, London, and was entitled: 
The/Life and Adventures/of/RINALDO RINALDINI,/Cap- 
tain of Robbers./Translated from the German of Vulvius./ 
By I. Hinckley, Esq./ It is of the type of sensational fiction 
then much in vogue in the circulating libraries of England 
(my own copies bear the stamps of two such mediums); and 
sets of this work are therefore not generally accessible today, 
having been read and reread until the volumes fell apart and 
were destroyed. This shall be my excuse for somewhat more 
generous quotation from the romance than I should otherwise 
introduce, for I imagine that few American college and uni- 
versity libraries contain it. 

It is my opinion that Shelley read Rinaldo Rinaldini while 
at Sion House or Eton. Medwin tells us that in 1803 he and 
Shelley were wont to resort to the circulating library of Brent- 
ford (Sion House Academy was located at Isleworth, near 
Brentford) where. he says, “‘the treasures at first seemed in- 
exhaustible.” At the school he “greedily devoured all the 
books which were brought to school after the holidays; these 
were mostly blue books.” Shelley’s first juvenile romance, 
Zastrozzi, was published while he was still a student at Eton; 
and it contains elements pretty certainly derived from Rinaldo 
Rinaldini. In making this assertion I am not unaware of the 
far greater debt (fully stated by Mr. Hughes”) which, in both 
Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne, Shelley owed to Charlotte Byrne's 
Zofloya, or the Moor (3 vols., 1806) Mrs. Radcliffe’s The Italian 
(3 vols., 1797) and Godwin’s St. Leon (4 vols., 1799); nor here- 
after, when I shall have occasion to refer to the relation between 


® Life and Letters of M. W. Shelley, 1889. i. 109. 

10 Tbéi., i. 123. 

" Life of Shelley, 1847. i. 29-30. 

12 “Shelley’s Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne” in Mod. Lang. Review, Cambridge, 
1912. 
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Rinaldo Rinaldini and Laon and Cythna, shall I lose sight of 
the much greater obligation of Shelley in this poem, (lately 
set forth by Dr. McDonald") to Miss Owenson’s The Missionary 
(3 vols., 1811). 

The hero of both Rinaldo Rinaldini and Zastrozzi is a captain 
of banditti. But this fact in itself means little; for the type 
was reasonably common among romances of the period. Monk 
Lewis, for example, introduced such a character in his Bravo 
of Venice, which Shelley probably read. A mountain retreat, 
a banquet, a Romany woman in love with the chief, the power 
(amounting almost to tyranny) of the chieftain over the band— 
all these are common to the three. Verezzi, in Zastrozzi, accepts 
the offer of an old woman that he should till her garden for 
his maintenance; and the incident has its parallel in Rinaldo 
Rinaldini where Rinaldo is similarly employed by a widow," 
first introduced as “Old Woman,” but afterwards named 
“Marthe.” In this connection it may be interesting to note 
that when Mary Shelley introduced a similar character into 
her novel, The Last Man (3 vols., 1826) she christened her 
“Old Martha.’ 

The indebtedness of St. Irvyne to Rinaldo Rinaldini is more 
marked. A statement, made by Medwin regarding Zofloya 
(mentioned above) here has its interest. Describing a part of 
the plot of that novel he refers to the principal actor in that 
story as being named “‘Olympia.’’® There is no character of 
this name in Zofloya; but there is in Rinaldo Rinaldini," and 
her faithlessness and treachery are duplicated by Shelley’s 
Olympia in his novel, St. Irvyne. This Olympia was a proto- 
type of the most modern caricature of the militant suffragette. 
Rinaldo did not propose to her; so she hurled herself at his 
head; and her behaviour in this matter is faithfully copied 
by Shelley’s vampire of the same name, enamoured of Wolfstein. 
Rinaldo, like Wolfstein, rejects this affection at first, being 
moved to the rejection by a sense of loyalty to another woman. 
Both heroes, however, yield at last to the seductions of these 


@ The Radicalism of Shelley and Its Sources, 1912. pp. 53-64. 
“ Rinaldo Rinaldini, iii. 144. 

® The Last Man, 1826. ii. 233. 

6 Life of Shelley, 1847. i. 31. 

1 Rin. Rin., i. 247. 
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evil women, and forget their former loves in the companion- 
ship of the new. In Zastrozzi, Matilda, and in St. Irvyne, 
Wolfstein are summoned to be judged for their crimes by the 
Inquisition. The original of both incidents is in Rinaldo 
Rinaldini, in the summons served on Rinaldo by the “Black 
Judges in Secret.’"* Matilda’s execution at the decree of the 
court agrees with the sentence passed on Rinaldo; but the 
latter was slain, before the sentence could be put into effect, 
by his tutor, Onorio, the ‘Old Man of Fronteia.” 

The result of Mary’s reading of the romance in 1815 and the 
consequent discussion of the story may well have been to 
emphasize some details of the plot anew for Shelley, for we 
observe some really striking parallels between its story and 
that of Laon and Cythna," parallels indicated by the outline 
here presented: 


RINALDO RINALDINI LAON & CYTHNA 

III. 21. Olympia tells Rinaldo that II. iv. | Cythna tells Laon that the 
her homeland, Corsica, is in city, Byzantium, is in the 
the hands of tyrants, from hands of tyrants, from 
whose domination she hopes whose domination she 
that Rinaldo may set her hopes that Laon may set its 
people free. people free. 

III. 24 She fears that the enter- II. xlvii. She fears that the enter- 
prise may terminate in his prise may terminate in his 
death. death. 

III. 5. Rinaldo is captured by III. xi. Laoniscaptured by soldiers 
soldiers and put in prison. and put in prison. 

III.7. An old hermit (Onorio) III. xxviii. An old hermit enters the 
enters the prison at mid- prison at midnight and 
night and offers to free frees Laon. 


Rinaldo on condition that 
the latter will in all things 
yield to his direction. This 
Rinaldo declines to do; but 
the next day, as he is being 
transferred from his prison 
to another place he is res- 
cued by horsemen acting 
under the orders of Onorio. 


18 Tbid., iii, 50-51. 
19 Sometimes called The Revolt of Islam; pub. 1818. 
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III. 109. Rinaldo, again a prisoner, III. vi. Laon, in his cottage, has a 


has a horrid dream. He horrid dream. He wakes to 

wakes to find a company of find a company of soldiers 

his bandit-companions in in the room. 

the room. III. xxvii. Laon, in prison, has a horrid 
dream. He wakes to find 
the hermit in the room. 

I. 114. Donato, another hermit, is IV. ix. | The hermit has exiled him- 
described as a Roman exile, self from his slavish fellow- 
driven out of his native city citizens, who bow to the 
by its enemies. yoke of tyranny. 

III. 10. Onorio says that Rinaldo IV. xvi. The hermit says that he has 
has been, though unwitting- been the “passive instru- 
ly, a mere machine in his ment” of Laon (the reverse 

of the situation in Rinaldo 
Rinaldini). 

III. 142. Rinaldo sails with a com- VIII.i. Laon sails with a company 
pany of mariners to an of mariners to a country 
island, where they are wel- where they are welcomed 
comed by a large assem- by a large assemblage. 
blage. “Toward night they “That night we anchored 
——entered a bay and in a woody bay.” 
dropped anchor.” 

III. 113. Olympia promises that the V. xvi. The women of the Golden 
women of Fronteia will wel- City receive the conquering 
come the victorious liber- liberators and crown them 
ators with crowns of flowers. with flowers. 


In the poem, Prince Athanase, written at Marlow in 1817, 
Shelley portrayed a youth (Prince Athanase) who came under 
the instructorship of an old Hermit (Zonoras) and was in- 
structed by him in the classics and philosophy. The device, 
common to many writers in the Romantic Age (witness such 
titles as Zapolya,? Zofloya,' and Shelley’s own Zastrozzi) of 
prefixing the letter Z to the names of characters and titles of 
books might be adduced to explain the variation between the 
name of Shelley’s hermit, in Prince Athanase, and that of 
Onorio, the old hermit-tutor of Rinaldo in Rinaldo Rinaldini. 
We know (thanks to the investigations of Mr. A. M. D. 
Hughes”) that Shelley’s Zastrozzi owed certain elements to a 
French work, La Caverne di Strozzi. If he could coin Zastrozzi 
from Strozzi, why not Zonoras from Onorio? 

*” By Coleridge, pub. 1817. 


* By Charlotte Byrne, pub. 1806. 
* “The Nascent Mind of Shelley,” in Mod. Lang. Rev. 1912. 
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Whether he did nor not (and I do not urge the point) the 
similarity in the characters of the two hermits makes it difficult 
to reject the supposition that Zonoras was drawn from Onorio. 
To this end I submit the following parallels: 


RINALDO RINALDINI PRINCE ATHANASE 
ii. 82. “This hermit, whose name was Onorio, had 

not always worn his present solitary dress. He 

knew mankind, was a man of an acute under- 

standing, and had fled from the world, because,as Prince Athanase had one 
he said, he had learnt to despise it. This man beloved friend 
readily undertook the task of instructing the in- ——- Zonoras —— filled 
quisitive youth .... became his tutor in reading From fountains pure —— 
and writing, communicated to him a great deal of The spirit of Prince Atha. 
knowledge by conversation, and supplied him nase, a child, 

with books .... which Rinaldo devoured in soli- With soul-sustaining songs 
tude. They consisted of translations of Plutarch’s of ancient lore, 

lives, Livy, and Quintus Curtius, books of knight And philosophic wisdom, 
errantry, & the Italian historians. All these books clear and mild. 

gave a romantic turn to the imagination of Rin- (ll. 125, 168-172). 
aldo, & had a striking influence on his plans & 

resolutions, as well as on all his actions.” 


It is at least an interesting coincidence that of the works 
recommended by Onorio to Rinaldo, Plutarch’s Lives appears 
in Mary Shelley’s reading list for 1815, Livy in her journal 
entries for May 30, 31, and June 1, 1819.% Under date oi 
Sunday, August 18, and Tuesday, August 20, 1816, Mary 
recorded Shelley’s absorption in Plutarch’s Lives.* In her 
journal] notes for August 4, 1819, we read: “‘Since I left home 
I have read several books of Livy.... Shelley... . reads 
Plutarch’s Lives.’*® Among the journal entries made during 
the Shelley’s stay in Switzerland in 1816 (the year after the 
reading of Rinaldo Rinaldini) there are repeated references to 
Quintus Curtius, as follows: “Monday, July 29...read... 
Quintus Curtius. .. Tuesday, July 30. Read Quintus Curtius. 


Wednesday, July 31. Read ten pages of Quintus Curtius. | 


Thursday, August 1... . Read twelve pages of Quintus Curtius. 
Sunday, August 4. ...I read Curtius with Shelley, and finish 


% Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, 1889. i. 124. 
™ Ibid. i. 241. 
% Thid. i. 156. 
* Ibid. i. 245. 
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the first volume,” etc.2” And in the reading list for this year 
it is recorded that Shelley and Mary both read the Vita Alex- 
andri of Curtius.”* 

The power which the “old man of Fronteia’’ exercised over 
the actions of Rinaldo is of a kind to suggest (as who shall be 
certain it did not?) the terrible forces released by Frankenstein 
when he created the monster in his laboratory, in Mary Shelley’s 
famous novel begun in Switzerland in that summer of 1816. 
Some excerpts from a colloquy that takes place between Onorio 
and Rinaldo may bear this out. 


Old Man. Give yourself up to me unconditionally, and I will rescue you 
from prison and from death. 

Rinaldo. Lam no machine. Good night. 

O. M. What ill-timed pride! You have been nothing but a machine ever 
since you began your celebrated career. 

R. What say you? 

O. M. You have—and that without knowing it. 

R. Indeed! 

O. M. Yes, a machine, and my machine. You behold me with wonder. I 
repeat it: you were my machine, are so still, and will continue so as long as 
I please. On me and my plans depend your destruction or salvation.” 


Later in the narrative the idea recurs: 


“A mere trick of that old impostor of Fronteia,” said he [Rinaldo] to himself; 
“whose machine I am, as he has already told me himself.’’ 


I believe it should be evident, from the preceding, that in 
this wild romance were, not improbably, suggestions which 
Shelley and Mary appropriated and worked out into literature 
of another and infinitely higher order of genius and power. 


WALTER EpwIn PEcK 


Ibid. i. 146-7. There are other references to the reading of Curtius in 
entries for Wednesday, August 7, Friday, August 9, Saturday, August 10, 
Friday, August 16, Sunday, August 18, and Tuesday, August 20; Saturday, 
October 5, Monday, October 7, and Wednesday, October 9, 1816. (Life and 
Letters of M. W. Shelley, i. 147 and 156.) 

% Dowden, Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ii. 75. 

*® Rin. Rin., iii. 10. 

»” Rin. Rin., iii. 58. 
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VII. SHELLEY’S PROMETHEUS UNBOUND, OR 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN ALLEGORIST 


The respectable number of books and articles about Shelley 
within recent years have concerned themselves mainly with the 
review of a puzzling personality and an inspiring, if not alto- 
gether acceptable “message.’”’ At one of those times, the after- 
math ofa centennial, when authors may be assayed anew, we have 
contented ourselves with reaffirming, somewhat indifferently, 
the opinions of the last seventy-five years. This fact seems to 
argue that the poet’s reputation has become stabilized. Although 
scholars and critics will no doubt continue to add minutiae, 
it is probably true that our main body of information and 
opinions concerning Shelley is definitely fixed, for some time to 
come. And yet in the case of Shelley’s principal poem, Pro- 
metheus Unbound, there are considerations which indicate that 
the generally accepted view needs to be revised. These con- 
siderations hardly affect the value or the essential meaning 
of the poem, but they do fundamentally affect the method by 
which it is commonly approached. 

Hand books and special studies of Prometheus Unbound tell 
us that the poem is an allegory. If by this the commentators 
mean that it is a symbolic representation of the conflict of 

\ Tyrant and Oppressor, no one will gainsay them. But if they 
mean, as their ascription of definite symbolic meanings to the 
various characters implies, that it is an allegory in anything 
like the real meaning of the word—vague as that meaning is— 
certain doubts may be raised. One may wonder if they have 
not argued after the fashion of Mark Twain’s Eve: it looks 
like an allegory, it acts like an allegory—let’s call it an allegory. 
Anyone so wondering will readily grant that, superficially at 
least, it looks like an allegory—there lies the beginning of the 
notion that it is an allegory. Whether or not it acts like an 
allegory should be a subject for investigation. And even if we cal! 








By it an allegory, it is worth while to investigate the author's 
B intentions to see if he regarded or intended it as one. It is 
; f conceivable that, after it has wandered beyond the author's 
A protection, a piece of literature may be stretched upon the bed 
, 
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of Procrustes and compelled to be an allegory. The author of 
the Song of Solomon thought he was writing a simple love poem. 
But devout medieval theologians thought it an allegory of 
Christ’s love for the Church, so they fitted it with the com- 
plete allegorical paraphernalia which is still preserved in the 
chapter headings of the King James Bible, and thus made of 
it as ferocious an allegory as any that Mrs. Malaprop imagined 
upon the banks of the Nile. It looked like an allegory; it acted 
like an allegory (under compulsion) ; but no scholarly clergyman 
today will call it an allegory. By the simple expedient of 
cutting the garment to the pattern, almost any bit of literature 
may be converted into allegory. The nursery rhyme of Little 
Jack Horner may be turned very convincingly into an allegorical 
satire on modern office-hunting politicians. The Beowulf and 
Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwocky are equally capable of being 
regarded as allegories of the conflict of humanity with monstrous 
nature. Just as the flies in Holmes’ stethescope were amenable 
to various explanations completely convincing to the explainers, 
so almost any piece of literature may lend itself to several 
allegorical interpretations, all unintended. So obvious is this 
fact, that an allegory should no more be regarded as proved 
unless the intention to allegorize be established, than a charge 
of fraud without establishing the intention to defraud. An 
accidental allegory is no allegory at all; there cannot possibly 
be any purpose in its figurative meaning. 

The numerous critics and commentators to whom Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound has looked like an allegory have neglected 
to show that it was intended for one. Except for Mrs. Olwen 
Ward Campbell’s recent discussion of Prometheus Unbound in 
Shelley and the Unromantics, practically all the writers who 
have discussed the poem have assumed the allegorical in- 
tention and supplied Shelley with the key to the allegory. 
In some cases this has been done explicitly, as in the studies 
by Salt, Todhunter, and W. M. Rossetti. In other cases it is 
done by implication, as when Miss Vida Scudder, after develop- 
ing the differences between myth and allegory and showing 
Prometheus Unbound to be a genuine myth as distinguished 
from allegory, then proceeds, almost incidentally, to attribute 
allegorical meanings to nearly all the important characters. 
It is worth while, therefore, to see what Shelley himself has 
contributed to the question. 
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_” In the preface Shelley discusses the poem somewhat at length, 

’ but nowhere mentions or hints at an allegorical purpose. He 
refers to the freedom taken by the Greek dramatists in treating 

the same myth differently and claims the same right to give 

the Prometheus legend a different treatment from that accorded 

it by Zschylus. “I was averse,” he says, “from a catastrophe 

so feeble as that of reconciling this champion with the Oppressor 

of mankind.” In comparison with Milton’s Satan, he regards 
Prometheus (not necessarily his own Prometheus, but the 
Prometheus of mythical and literary tradition) as “‘the type 

of the highest perfection of moral and intellectual nature, im- 
pelled by the purest and the truest motives to the best and the 
‘noblest ends.” This is no more to proclaim Prometheus an 

_ | allegorical character or Prometheus Unbound an allegory than 
\j it is to allegorize Shakespeare when we regard Othello as the 
type of a jealous husband or Falstaff as the type of genial 

: unscrupulousness. 

It cannot be assumed that allegory is implied from the 
poem’s connection with A’schylus. The Prometheus Unbound 
of Zschylus is certainly not an allegory. To Zschylus, the most 
pious of the Greek dramatists, Prometheus was simply a noble 
character.v He was a person in revolt against divine authority, 
not an abstraction. Not even Might and Force, whose abstract 
names may seem to hint at allegory, are figurative creations 
of the dramatist. They may be traced straight back to Hesiod, 
where, as material beings, they “ever sit beside deep-thundering 
Jove.””--They are allegorical only in so far as all mythology is 

J \ unconsciously allegorical. If A®schylus’ Prometheus typifies 
certain general human characteristics, it is only because great 
art always seeks to comprehend the universal in the particular 
and the particular in the universal. In the same way Shelley’s 
The Cenci, in common with nearly all his longer poems, em- 
bodies the forces of Oppression and Revolt; but it has never 
been regarded as an allegory, and Shelley explicitly denies any 
intention other than historical fidelity.! 

Shelley’s letters for 1819 and 1820 are full of references to 
Prometheus Unbound, “my favorite poem.” Somewhere among 
1 Letter to Peacock; Ingpen, Collected Letters, p. 698. 


* Ingpen, of. cit., pp. 626, 630, 660, 688, 715, 720, 728, 758, 759, 766, 772, 
781, 783, 801, 805, 809, 830, 845, 874. 
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nineteen separate references, each in a different letter, one would 
certainly expect Shelley to mention the allegorical nature of the 
poem if allegory were a part of his intention. This is especially 
true in view of the fact that many of the references deal with 
the nature of the poem. But nowhere does Shelley hint at an 
allegorical purpose. The poem is “original,” ‘it cost me severe 
labor,” it is “perhaps less an imitation than anything that 
has gone before it,”’ it is “in the merest spirit of ideal poetry,” 
it is “a drama of a character and mechanism yet unattempted.”’ 
This originality, if we are to judge from Mrs. Shelley’s note 
and from Shelley’s particular anxiety to avoid typographical 
errors in the lyrics,’ is a kind of abstract and ideal imagery 
suggested by that of Sophocles in @dipus Tyrannus. It can 
hardly be the exaltation of the sympathetic rebel, in contrast 
to Aschylus’ solution by compromise, for Shelley well knew 
that Prometheus the rebel had already been exalted by Byron 
and Goethe. And it is certainly not such a commonplace orig- 
inality as an allegorical method of treatment. “In poetry I 
have sought to avoid system and mannerism,’’ wrote Shelley‘ 
in speaking of both Prometheus and The Cenci; and allegory, it 
must be admitted, involves system. Shelley’s letters do not 
deny an allegorical meaning for Prometheus Unbound, any more 
than an average American, unasked, would deay being an 
Eskimo, but they do make an allegorical intention seem im- 
probable. 

In any discussion of allegory it is vital to distinguish between \ 
the general representative value of all great art and a real | 
machinery of definite parallel values. No one questions the 
existence of the former in Prometheus Unbound, but the latter 
has been so often demonstrated and interpreted as to make its 
actual existence a matter worthy of some investigation. One 
of the strongest reasons for supposing that the poem does not 
have an allegorical machinery is Mrs. Shelley’s note to the 
poem. Almost the whole purpose of Mrs. Shelley’s notes to her 
husband’s poetry was to establish his reputation among the 
great English poets. Forbidden by the poet’s inexorable father 
to publish a biography during his lifetime, she used her notes to 


* Ingpen, of. cit., p. 781. 
* Ingpen, of. cit., p. 809. 
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convey biographical information and to explain Shelley’s ideas. 
She was the poet’s Apostle Paul; her office was both to explain 
and conform Shelley, as far as possible, to the Gentiles—some of 
whom, unfortunately, were Philistines. Her prudent desire 
to propitiate public sentiment is unmistakable.’ She praises 
the poems, softens the crudeness of Swellfoot the Tyrant and 
of the attack on Wordsworth in Peter Bell the Third, and 
palliates the irregularities of Shelley’s behaviour. Although 
Mrs. Shelley tells us that The Cenci was the only one of his 
works that he communicated to her during its progress,® there 
is ample evidence that she was familiar with other works before 
their publication. She acted as Shelley’s amanuensis. The 
very fact that she offers explanatory notes is an assumption 
of special knowledge on her part, and this assumption is borne 
out by the ex cathedra tone of her explanations. The opening 
lines of Rosalind and Helen were retained at her request. 
Shelley wrote a poem to her on her objection to the lack of 
human interest in The Witch of Atlas. It is incredible that 
Shelley would talk to correspondents about Prometheus Un- 
bound, the poem that absorbed his interest more than any 
other, and at the same time remain silent about it to Mrs. 
Shelley, just as it is unlikely that Mrs. Shelley should copy such 
a poem without asking about it. Had the poem possessed an 
allegorical mechanism, therefore, Mrs. Shelley would almost 
certainly have known it. If Mrs. Shelley had possessed any 
such knowledge, she certainly would have made it known in 
the note in which she explains the poem. Mrs. Shelley was well 
acquainted with the charges of obscurity brought against 
Prometheus Unbound by its contemporary reviewers. To the 
Quarterly that poem had been utter nonsense, ‘“‘absolutely and 
intrinsically unintelligible,’ its predominant characteristic 
“frequent and total want of meaning.” The Literary Gazette 
had pronounced Shelley little better than a lunatic, and his 
poem ‘‘a melange of nonsense, cockneyism, poverty and 
pedantry.” If there had been an allegorical mechanism in 


5 See her notes on Alastor, Peter Bell the Third, Rosalind and Helen, The 
Cencé, and Swellfoot the Tyrant, and the comments on some of these notes 
offered by reviewers in the Athenaeum for Dec. 14, 1839; Tast’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, N.S. 7 (1840): 56-59; and Monthly Review, N.S. 1 (1840): 125-130. 

® Note to The Cenci. 
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Prometheus Unbound, an explanation of it would have elucidated 
the poem and silenced these charges forever. It is unnatural 
to suppose that Mrs. Shelley would have been ignorant of its 
existence, and it is fatuous to suppose that she would have kept 
silence on the one point most certain to establish a clarity of 
meaning in the poem. The conclusion is almost inescapable 
that Shelley intended no allegorical machinery. 

It may be objected that Mrs. Shelley does offer an allegorical 
machinery in identifying Prometheus with Humanity, Jupiter 
with Evil, Hercules with Strength, and Asia with Nature. 
But these are offered upon her own authority—at least there 
is no explicit reference to Shelley’s intention—and they explain 
only four out of seventeen characters. Moreover, the first two 
are simply another method of stating that the general rep- 
resentative nature of the poem is the revolt of humanity against 
oppressive evil. The identification of Hercules with Strength 
is hardly more than to say that Hercules is Hercules. The 
difficult problems are untouched. 

Only an explicit denial from Shelley could settle beyond 
cavil the question as to whether Prometheus Unbound ever 
possessed an allegorical intention beyond the treatment of the 
conflict between good and evil under a concrete image. Every- 
thing except that denial, however, points to the conclusion 
that Shelley did not intend the characters in that poem to 
constitute an allegorical mechanism. Perhaps this should end 
the question, but it is still pertinent to inquire whether an 
allegorical mechanism in Prometheus Unbound is consistent with 
Shelley’s practice as a writer, how the various allegorical 
interpretations arose, and whether the poem in itself is as 
amenable to an allegorical machinery as is commonly assumed. 

In the whole corpus of Shelley’s writings there is little to 
lend color to the supposition that Prometheus Unbound is a 
real allegory. Aside from two vague minor poems of fifteen 
and forty-eight lines respectively, published as “allegories” 
in Mrs. Shelley’s 1824 edition, none of Shelley’s poems bears 
the label of allegory. It is true that Shelley says in the preface 
to Alastor, that the poem “may be regarded’”’ as allegorical of 
a state of mind, and proceeds to explain the allegory as far 
as it may be applied. Plainly it applies only to the central 
figure of the poem. The vision Alastor pursues is represented 
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as what it is, and does not have a double meaning, as it would 
in regular allegory. Nor do the various scenes through which 
Alastor passes have any apparent significance other than as 
descriptions of wild and beautiful scenery. They have their 
subdued originals in Shelley’s own travels up the Thames and 
in Switzerland.’ A double significance is palpably lacking. 
There is no allegorical machinery at all. The allegory consists 
simply in the fact that Alastor’s visionary search after an ideal 
Love may be anybody’s search—if he is like Alastor. It is 
another case of the individual typifying the general—the 
representative quality of art, not technical allegory. 

Swellfoot the Tyrant is allegorical in nature, in that its story 
parallels the story of the Queen Caroline impeachment and its 
characters represent George IV’s ministers and the Milan 
Commission, but in this case Shelley gives notice of allegorical 
intentions by prefixing the verses: 


Choose Reform or Civil War 
When through thy streets, instead of hare with dogs, 
A CONSORT QUEEN shall hunt a KING with hogs 
Riding on the IONIAN MINOTAUR. 


The occasional nature of this satire, and its resemblance in 
many details to the numerous anonymcus satires on the same 
subject then in circulation made the allegory, both of plot and 
of characters, very apparent to the reader—so apparent that 
the volume was promptly suppressed. 

In all of Shelley’s longer narrative poems the architectural 
element is conspicuously weak. The plots are meagre, digressive, 
and formless; it is not what his characters do’ that interests 
Shelley, but what they say. This preference for speech above 
action, for the subjective above the objective, is apparent even 
in The Cenci, where with a plot already to hand, Shelley fre- 
quently holds up dramatic action to give his characters op- 
portunities to utter their emotions rather than act them. A 
scene by scené analysis of the play reveals the fact (as did 
its actual performance in 1886) that fully half the scenes fail 
to further the action of the play. If the clear evolution of a 
simple plot in his longer poems was a task both difficult and 
uncongenial to Shelley, the added difficulty of allegorical 


7 See Mrs. Shelley’s note; also Shelley’s Preface to The Revolt of Islam. 
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machinery must certainly be regarded as foreign to his in- 
clinations and likely, even if attempted, to lose itself in lyric 
enthusiasm. Very significant indeed, and very consistent with 
Shelley’s instructions to his publisher and with the character 
of his genius, is Mrs. Shelley’s remark that the ideas in Pro- 
metheus Unbound are developed ‘‘more particularly in the 
lyrics of this drama.” 

The word “allegory” is scarcely to be found in the con- 
temporary reviews of the poem. In attacking the obscurity of 
the poem, Blackwood’s, the Monthly Review, the Quarterly, and the 
Literary Gazette make no mention of defects in the allegorical 
mechanism of the poem, because, apparently, they suspected no 
such mechanism. The London Magazine and Monthly Critical and 
Dramatic Review hailed the poem enthusiastically but evidently 
harbored no suspicions of allegory. Blackwood’s, the only one 
that even mentions allegory, uses the word loosely as synony- 
mous with myth, treats the matter casually, and evidently 
suspects the existence of no double meaning beyond a general 
relation between Prometheus’ struggle and that of humanity. 
Leigh Hunt, in defending the poem against the charges of 
obscurity so savagely pressed by the Quarterly, contents himself 
with exposing the unfair methods of quotation, asserting the 
general rectitude of Shelley’s' moral principles, and citing 
examples of clear and beautiful poetry.* He admits that Shelley’s 
poetry is occasionally obscure, and neglects altogether to 
demonstrate the clarity of Shelley’s general conception, which 
could have been done most simply and effectively by explaining 
the allegorical parallelism—had he known of any such parallel- 
ism to explain. His sole effort in this direction is a parenthesis, 
in which he remarks that Prometheus is ‘“‘a personification of the 
Benevolent Principle, subjected for a time to the Phantasm 
Jupiter, or in other words to that False Idea of the great and 
beneficent First Cause.’’ 

Whence, then, comes the development of the allegorical 
mechanism by means of which the poem is generally expounded? 
It takes its origin from the recognized and indisputable fact 
that the poem as a whole does represent the struggle of humanity \V 
against oppression. It was principally their detestation of 


5 Examiner, 1822, pp. 355, 370, 389. 
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Shelley’s ideas of evil and reform, in connection with this fact, 
that envenomed the attack of contemporary reviewers. There 
is no confusion here; the confusion appears only when sub- 
sequent critics have tried to elaborate the meaning of the 
poem by working out an allegorical mechanism for it. Perhaps 
they took their cue from Mrs. Shelley herself, whose identifica- 
tion of four characters seemed to lend both authority and 
encouragement to further efforts to work out such a mechanism. 
This suggestion is supported by the fact that the allegorical 
interpretations, which had been conspicuously absent in the 
contemporary reviews, appeared in several of the reviews of the 
1839 edition, which contained Mrs. Sheliey’s notes on the poem. 
They may hardly be said to have become a common method of 
elucidation, however, until after the Shelley revival of the 
late 1880’s. 

Shelley, more than any other Romanticist, has offered a strong 
stimulus to sympathetic criticism. His enthusiasm and ex- 
pansiveness communicated themselves to most of his com- 
mentators and are reflected in a type of criticism in which 
judgment is totally subordinated to emotion. To sympathetic 
natures the character of Shelley’s enthusiasm is hypnotic; 
they accept his expansiveness and expand upon it. By sympa- 
thetic refining upon meaning in a manner more poetic than 
judicial they make a rare soul rarer still. Such critics— 


are furnished by criticism with a telescope. They see with great clearness 


“whatever is too remote to be discovered by the rest of mankind, but are totally 


blind to all that lies immediately before them. They discover in every passage 
some secret meaning, some remote allusion, some artful allegory, or some 
occult imitation, which no other reader ever suspected; but they have no 
perception of the cogency of arguments, the various colors of diction, or 
the flowery embellishments of fancy; of all that engages the attention of 
others they are totally insensible, while they pry into worlds of conjecture 
and amuse themselves with phantoms in the clouds.® 


The words are Doctor Johnson’s, written while Romantic 
sympathy was in its incipience and with no special reference to 
sympathetic criticism, yet they foreshadow with some degree of 
accuracy the tendency of later critics of Shakespeare and 
Shelley. Coleridge’s principle that reverence is the only medium 
of approach to Shakespeare was the beginning of his inclination, 


* Rambler, 176, Nov. 23, 1751. 
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“to reject as not genuine in Shakespeare whatever was not 
worthy of Shakespeare.” Through reverent sympathy it 
tended to break down the more sensible and contained judg- 
ments of Dryden and Johnson and establish an apotheo- 
sized Shakespeare whose most trivial phrase is a subtle 
reflection on life. Something of the same attitude on the part of 
Shelley’s admirers has produced an inclination to spin out the 
meaning of Prometheus Unbound to a fine-drawn tenuosity 
whose basis is, in the final analysis, their own poetic sympathy. 

An examination of the five principal expositions of this poem 
(exclusive of Mrs. Shelley’s, whose solution has already been 
given) shows that each regards the poem as having an allegorical 
machinery. W. M. Rossetti! identifies Prometheus as the 
“Mind of Man,” Asia as “‘Nature,’’ Demogorgon as “Eternity,” 
and Jupiter as ‘‘Fortune.”’ John Todhunter™ makes Prometheus 
“the Genius of Humanity,” Asia “divine beauty and love,” 
Demogorgon “Divine Justice,” Mercury ‘the Spirit of Com- 
promise,” Hercules ‘“‘the power of divine reason,’ Panthea 
“faith,” Ione “‘hope,” Thetis “false ideals, sham love,’ and 
the Phantasm of Jupiter ‘a young Prometheus.” John Adding- 
ton Symonds” says that Prometheus is the ‘‘Mind of Man,” 
Asia “Beauty, Love, Nature,” and Jupiter ‘“‘the incarnate 
opposite of Prometheus.” Miss Vida D. Scucder™ identifies 
Prometheus with “Humanity,” Asia with “Emotion,” “Love,” 
Demogorgon with the “‘Ancient Principle of Reason; Revolu- 
tion,” Jupiter with the “evils of man,” and Panthea with 
“Intuition or Faith.’’ H. S. Salt'* makes Prometheus represent 
“Human Mind,” Asia “Nature, the spirit of Immortality,” 
Jupiter “Tyranny and Custom,” Panthea “Faith,” and Ione 
“Hope.” To this it may be added that the New York Biblical 
Repository was quoted by the Boston Quarterly Review for Octo- 
ber, 1841, as identifying Jupiter with God and Prometheus with 
Satan! 

It will be noted that Todhunter calls Asia ‘‘divine beautv 
and love’; Symonds calls her variously Beauty, Love and 


© Publications of the Shelley Society, Series I, Part 1. 
1 A Study of Shelley. 

2 Shelley, in English Men of Letters. 

8 Introduction to Prometheus Unbound. 

“A Shelley Primer. 
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Nature (assuming, it would seem, the equivalence of these 
ideas); Miss Scudder calls her Emotion, Love; and Salt calls 
her “Nature, the spirit of Immortality.” Miss Scudder calls 
Demogorgon both the Ancient Principle of Reason and Revolu- 
tion. The very indefiniteness and composite nature of these 
conceptions are so foreign to the nature of true allegorical 
machinery as we know it in the moralities and Pilgrim’s 
Progress as to be almost a confession of no allegorical mechanism 
at all. It is also to be noted that all, except Todhunter, confine 
their efforts to four or five characters and that not even Tod- 
hunter can suggest a meaning for all the characters. No 
two solutions agree on all the characters attempted. In the 
case of no character discussed by more than three persons 
is there a unanimous agreement. The elements that confuse 
the attempts to solve Spenserian allegory—scantiness of 
definite information regarding the author and his opinions— 
are not present in this case. Considering the industry and 
ability of those who have attacked this problem and then 
comparing their attempts at a solution, it must be concluded 
that no authoritative allegorical solution of the individual 
characters can be reached. Even Rossetti, whose analysis of 
the poem is the most scholarly and closely reasoned, failed to 
impose all of his ideas on the Shelley Society at the time he 
read the papers in which they are expounded. George Bernard 
Shaw, Dr. Furnivall, and Dr. Garnett, the principal participants 


- in the ensuing discussion” all had alternative theories to offer 


about one or more important points in the solution. And so 
may any one with imagination and sympathy offer alternative 
theories without fear of successful contradiction, so long as 
he keeps within the general outline of the plot. Within this 
ample region the allegory builders may continue forever piping 
songs forever new, and forever careless of dissonance in the 
choral effect. 

The very nature of the poem inhibits a convincing demon- 
stration of allegorical machinery. There is a monitory force 
in Mrs. Shelley’s remark, “It requires a mind as subtle and 
penetrating as his own to understand the mystic meanings 
scattered throughout the poem,” that should have been more 


% Shelley Society Notebook, 1, 1, 119 ff. 
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generally heeded. Any attempt to build up a systematic allegor- 
ical interpretation of the poem must start with Scene Four of 
Act Two, in which Asia interviews the Delphic and amorphous 
Demogorgon and strives (vainly, for most readers) to discover 
the real source and power of evil. Rossetti does make use of 
this passage as a basis for arguing that Prometheus is the Mind 
of Man. He cites as his principal evidence Asia’s long speech 
enumerating Prometheus’ services to humanity. But a com- 
parison with the Prometheus Bound of A%schylus shows that 
in that poem, where Prometheus is unquestionably not an 
allegorical character, he makes the same claims for himself 
that Asia makes for him in Shelley’s poem. Unless there is 
proof that Shelley meant this passage to be allegorical, the 
assumption must be that it is a mere transfer of ideas and 
no more allegorical than its original. The same difficulty exists 
in other passages. Rossetti sometimes reasons very closely 
from single lines, a very dangerous thing in itself, but doubly 
dangerous when the line may be either Shelley’s or one borrowed 
or adapted from Aschylus. There are twenty-three lines and 
passages in Prometheus Unbound® that have their parallels 
in Prometheus Bound. There are also similarities to the Choe- 
phore and the Exmenides. Who except the poet himself can 
tell whether these lines were taken over consciously or un- 
consciously, whether they have a spe¢ial significance or not? 

Very few allegories, even the clearest, are capable of certain 
solution without the aid of a key furnished by the author. 
This applies even to political allegories, where the material 
handled is naturally more definite, and to moral allegories, such 
as the medieval ones, where the symbolism is partly con- 
ventional. It is very likely true, as Macaulay asserts, that no 
human ingenuity could produce such a centipede as a long 
allegory in which the correspondence between the outward 
sign and the thing signified should be exactly preserved; never- 
theless there is a fundamental difference between imperfect 
allegorical machinery and none at all. There are lapses in the 
allegory even of Pilgrim’s Progress, but there is no confusion 
as to either its genre or its interpretation. Such allegories as 


See Richard Ackerman: “Studien iiber Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound,” 
Englische Studien, XV, 19-39; also Miss Scudder, op. cit. 
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Pilgrim’s Progress, Everyman, and The Vision of Mirza are true 
allegories because their very structure and nomenclature pro- 
vide a key, and the author has made his allegorical intention 
clear. Shelley himself furnishes a key to Alastor and Swellfoot 
the Tyrant. For Prometheus Unbound, however, we have no 


‘key; we have instead, from Shelley’s own letters, the strong 


probability that neither key nor allegory entered into Shelley’s 
thoughts concerning the poem. Attempts to fit the poem with 
an allegorical mechanism, over Shelley’s veto, as it were, have 
so signally failed of completeness and have been so indefinite 
individually and so contradictory en masse that they practically 
demonstrate an absence of intelligible machinery. The nature 
both of the poem and of Shelley’s genius are likewise counter 
to any supposition of allegory. 

There are perhaps, no clear differentia between real allegories 
and imaginary ones. Allegory, as a critical term, badly needs 
clarification. The word is frequently used in a loose and general 
meaning. Nevertheless, it should be perfectly clear that Prome- 
theus Unbound is not an allegory in the sense in which W. M. 
Rossetti, John Todhunter, Miss Scudder and others have 
treated it. Its tradition as such is a clear case of expansive 
Romantic sympathy following a false lead. If we follow only 
our imaginative sympathies we can make of it an allegory oi 
sorts—each after his own manner. So Robinson Crusoe was 
made, first an allegory of Defoe’s life, and only recently a 
social document for solving the labor problem. But if we give 


due weight to mere facts, we must conclude that Prometheus 


Unbound was not meant as an allegory, does not look like an 
allegory, and does not act like an allegory. Continuing to call 
it an allegory is merely, as Shelley said of Ollier’s typographical 
errors, to “assist the obscurity of the ‘Prometheus.’ ” 

Newman I. WHITE 




















VIII. SHELLEY’S DEBT TO LEIGH HUNT 
AND THE EXAMINER 


Of Leigh Hunt’s service to Shelley no adequate study has 
been made. We naturally look for it in Dowden’s Life of Shelley 
(1886) or in Dr. Miller’s Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, Shel- 
ley and Keats (N. Y.,1910). Unfortunately, both of these works 
contain serious misstatements regarding the Examiner, and 
Dowden’s Life, also, is apparently responsible for the mistaken 
notion that John Wilson deserves the chief place among Shelley’s 
contemporaries for publicly recognizing his genius. Yet a 
review of the criticism which appeared during Shelley’s lifetime 
shows that Wilson’s appreciation (and that of most other critics, 
for that matter) was confined to vague and unimportant asser- 
tions of Shelley’s “genius,” offset by disapprobation of his 
views on almost every subject he wrote about. Early extrava- 
gant views expressed by the poet, although modified later, were 
not forgotten by adherents of the Establishment and the 
Crown. His published opinions and the rumors regarding 
his conduct interfered with general approval of his work as a 
poet. Leigh Hunt soon saw that the attacks on Shelley were 
induced chiefly by his misunderstood philosophy and the 
scandalous stories circulated about his conduct, and accordingly 
set about explaining his theories and defending his, life. But 
in this effort to defend and interpret Shelley, Hunt in his 
generation stood practically alone, at least as far as the organs 
of criticism were concerned.' 

Considering the fact that writers who governed literary 
tribunals like the Quarterly Review and Blackwood’s Magazine 
were hostile to anything savoring of heterodoxy in religion 
or radicalism in politics, one can see that Shelley’s Necessity 
of Atheism would sufficiently account for the avalanche of abuse 
which fell upon his subsequent efforts. A summary of Shelley 
criticism between the years 1816 and 1822 reveals the con- 
sequences of his early indiscretions, and emphasizes the pre- 
eminence of Hunt as apologist and interpreter of this poet. 


1 For the authorship of the Examiner articles referred to in this paper, see 
Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, London 1862, i, 134, 135, 154, 159; and Auto- 
biography, ii, 27n. 
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Except for a brief notice of Alastor, no important discussion 
of Shelley’s poetry was published until the beginning of the 
year 1818.2 Laon and Cythna, which appeared in November 
1817, had produced a damaging impression and was withdrawn 
from circulation in December, to be re-issued in January as 
the Revolt of Islam. Of this no reviews appeared until Leigh 
Hunt, in three Examiner articles of February and March, gave 
a careful exposition of the poem. He expounded Shelley’s 
message and explained his method. He made a wholly favorable 
and—according to present-day standards—a rather just evalua- 
tion of its merits.’ 

But the extravagances of Shelley’s youth had not been 
forgotten. In May 1818 John Wilson Croker, reviewing Hunt’s 
Foliage for the Tory Quarterly Review, made sarcastic references 
to an associate of Hunt who had been expelled from Oxford, 
had abandoned his wife, and had written his name ‘‘Atheist”’ 
in a Swiss hotel register.‘ Croker’s caustic comments indicated 
what Shelley must expect from the conservative critics. Nor 
were these indications misleading. Less than a year later, 
John Taylor Coleridge reviewed in the Quarterly not the Revolt 
of Islam but Laon and Cythna, thus after nearly two years 
maliciously calling attention to the original and suppressed 
form of the poem.’ Coleridge further recalled the abrupt 
termination of Shelley’s career at Oxford, and professed to 
believe that the young poet’s object was to pull down churches, 
level the establishment, burn Bibles, do away with marriage, 
and repeal the law against incest. Admitting some of the 
“‘beauties” of Shelley’s poem—they resembled the later things 
of Southey—he nevertheless condemned it as “insupportably 
dull and laboriously obscure.” Rosalind and Helen was briefly 
characterized as a less able production, less pure in thought, 
more vulgar, and more unintelligible. 

Such execrable treatment of Shelley by the Tory critic, 
whose influence on the author’s reputation in those days was 


* Examiner, Dec. 1, 1816. In an article entitled “Young Poets.” 

3 Examiner, Feb. 1, Feb. 22, and Mar. 1, 1818. Dr. Miller erroneously give — 
the first and second dates as Jan. 25 and Feb. 8 (p. 76). 

* Quarterly Review, XVIII, 324. Authorship from Murray’s Register. 

5 Quarterly Review, XXI, 469, April 1819. The reviewer was a nephew vo! 
S. T. Coleridge, and later was Gifford’s successor as editor of the Quarterly. 
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of considerable weight, caused Hunt to come to Shelley’s de- 
fense. This he did in a critique on Rosalind and Helen and in 
another series of three articles on the Revolt of Islam in the 
Examiners of May, September, and October, 1819.6 Meanwhile, 
Blackwood’s in January, June, and November published three 
critical notices of the Revolt of Islam, Rosalind and Helen, and 
Alastor respectively.’ The first is said to be from the pen of 
John Wilson. Dowden quotes another writer (evidently Richard 
Garnett) who called it ‘‘by far the worthiest recognition that 
Shelley’s genius had received up to this time.”’* The other two 
reviews show a somewhat more reserved approval of Shelley’s 
poetry, but condemn in no uncertain terms his views on political 
and religious questions. Blackwood’s reviewer or reviewers, like 
those in the Quarterly and other periodicals later, were not un- 
prejudiced by Shelley’s early extravagances. 

The Cenci was given its first notice by the Examiner in 1820. 
Leigh Hunt called it “undoubtedly the greatest dramatic 
production of the day.”* Blackwood’s referred to the Cenci in 


® May 9; Revolt of Islam, Sept. 26, Oct. 3 and 10. 

7 Blackwood’s IV, 475; V, 268; VI, 150. 

8 Life of Shelley, 1886, ii, 302. Dowden refers to Garnett’s edition of De- 
Quincey’s Confessions (London 1885, 217. See Introduction—“DeQuincey’s 
Conversations with Richard Woodhouse”) and relates the incident there 
described, concluding that DeQuincey’s favorable comment on the Revolt of 
Tslam influenced Wilson to give it a good review. Dowden indiscriminately 
comments on and quotes from the three articles in Blackwood’s as if they were 
by one author. His main quotation is from the second review, which contains 
the sentence: “In Rosalind and Helen he [Shelley] touches with equal mastery 
the same softer strings of pathos and tenderness which had before responded 
so delightfully to the more gentle inspirations of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Wilson.” Wilson could hardly have written that. As far as I have been able 
to determine, there is no evidence that Wilson wrote any of the reviews in 
question. The critique of the Revolt of Islam was not included by his son-in-law, 
Professor Ferrier, in the edition of his Works, 1855-56. 

* Examiner, Mar. 19. Dr. Miller (p. 78) refers to two other mentions of 
the Cenci in the Examiner, on July 19 and July 26, 1820. The quotation she 
gives, however, is from the Indicator, or Literary Examiner, an entirely different 
publication, which was begun in 1818. 

This is a very important bit of Shelley criticism, perhaps the finest example 
of Hunt’s interpretation. The article, in two parts, is entitled “The Destruction 
of the Cenci Family, and Tragedy on the Subject.” Shelley’s drama, Hunt 
asserted, required more than an ordinary introduction to the public. Hunt 
recounted the story from the Cenci MS. and showed how Shelley ennobled 
it in the telling. He quoted Shelley’s Preface to show his purpose (“There is 
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December, 1821, as “cockney madness, expressed through a 
vocabulary of rottenness and reptilism.”"® The Monthly Review 
mentioned it in February 1821, and acknowledged Shelley’s 
genius, but called him a demon of bad taste, doubt, and vanity, 
just as in March and October, 1819, it had assailed his pernicious 
and demi-maniac views of the marriage institution and the 
Christian Church. In the same article in which the Cenci 
is noticed, Prometheus Unbound is called “‘unmixed nonsense.” 

The Quarterly did not review Prometheus Unbound until 
October, 1821, when William Sydney Walker of Cambridge 
contributed an attack on Shelley even more scurrilous than 
that of John Taylor Coleridge. The incidental but sweeping 
condemnation of the poetry as “drivelling prose run mad’’ 
reminds one of the Monthly’s phrase, ‘‘unmixed nonsense.”’ 
But the larger part of the review in the Quarterly was an attack 
on Shelley’s private life." Hunt in June once more came to the 
support of Shelley in two Examiner articles (not three, as stated 
by Dowden) in which he answered Walker’s charges of nonsense, 
obscurity, and want of decency, and incidentally praised certain 
shorter poems, including To a Skylark and the Ode written in 
October 181922 To these in July Hunt added a third article, 
one on Adonais, consisting of expostulation with the hostile 
critics, personal reminiscences that illustrated the high ideals 
and noble character of the poet, and elaborate interpretation 
as well as appreciation of the great elegy—elements which 
combine to make this the best, on the whole, of Hunt’s estimates 
of Shelley, the man and poet. And this was published months 





no living author who writes a preface like Mr. Shelley”), praised his work, 
and emphasized again the poet’s “great sweetness of nature and enthusiasm 
for good.” 

10 Blackwood’s, X, 698. See also Literary Gazette, April 1, 1820, and London 
Magazine, May 1820. 

11 Quarterly Review XXVI, 168. Authorship from Murray’s Register. 

® Dowden, Life of Shelley, ii, 538n. 

There were three articles in the Examiner, two (June 16 and 23, 1820) on 
Prometheus Unbound and the last (July 7) a review of Adonais. It is certainly 
worthy of comment and correction that Dr. Miller not only makes the mistake 
of referring to three articles on Prometheus Unbound (following Dowden, 
perhaps) but actually states that Hunt’s projected review of Adonais “does not 
seem to have seen the light of publication.” (Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, N. Y. 1910, p. 79.) 
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before a critic in Blackwood’s declared the whole poem contained 
“about five readable lines,’ and compared it with a burlesque 
Elegy on My Tomcat, declaring the latter a better poem.” 

In February, 1822, a notice in Blackwood’s of Epipsychidion, 
which has been generally overlooked (neither Dowden nor 
Dr. Miller mentior{it) is important.“ It is one more bit of 
evidence that the early effects of Wilson’s assertion that Shelley 
was a man of genius must have been nullified and lost in Black- 
wood’s persistent censure of the poet’s social and religious think- 
ing, its constant upbraiding of Shelley as a wilful and wicked 
man. The writer of this review categorically stated here that 
Shelley “has now published a long series of poems, the only 
object of which seems to be the promotion of atheism and 
incest.” Shelley was characterized again as a man of genius, 
but not of sense or judgment. He was merely an inspired idiot. 
Epipsychidion was called more reprehensible than Byron’s 
Cain. 

Now it must be admitted that John Wilson, when in 1819 he 
called Shelley a man of genius, was writing for an organ far 
more influential than Hunt’s Examiner. But this very fact 
made his Sweeping charges all the more damaging to the poet’s 
reputation—charges that Shelley was an enemy to religion 
and morality, that he was of the “Cockney School,” and as a 
philosopher was weak and worthless. Wilson found much good 
in the Revolt of Islam. In a similar way, Wilson or another 
critic of Blackwood’s staff, saw “beauties” in Rosalind and 
Helen and Alastor. Shelley was credited with passion, imagina- 
tion, music and magic, tenderness and pathos; but the reviewer 
in each case dwelt at length upon his perversion of moral 
principle, wilful misrepresentation of the laws of society and 
virtue and human happiness, upon his wickedness and folly. 
The chief effect of Blackwood’s criticism, therefore, must have 
been to support and embolden the traducers of the poet. 
Whatever good Wilson’s recognition of his ‘‘genius’’ may have 
done Shelley, was secondary to this. 

Hunt, on the other hand, seeing the poet’s utterances and 
manner of life so much in need of vindication, devoted himself 

% Blackwood’s, X, 696, Dec. 1821. 


“4 Blackwood’s, XI, 237-239. The criticism is embodied in a “Letter from 
London,” and may be easily overlooked. 
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in his critical writings very largely to explanations of the poems 
and to apology for Shelley’s conduct. The Examiner’s most 
important answers to the hostile critics are those which followed 
the Quarterly’s reviews of the Revolt of Islam and Prometheus 
Unbound. In all, there are twelve important articles on Shelley 
and his work in the Examiner, between February 1818 and 
June 1822, to say nothing of a dozen minor references, published 
poems, and quotations. Hunt outlined the poems and inter- 
preted them simply and clearly. He quoted Shelley’s prefaces 
regarding the purposes of the poems. He emphasized constantly 
the poet’s efforts to kindle in his readers “‘virtuous enthusiasm 
for the doctrines of liberty and justice .. . and a hope in some- 
thing good, which neither violence, nor misrepresentation, nor 
prejudice, can ever totally extinguish among mankind.” He 
denied that Shelley aimed at perfection in his endeavors to 
reform mankind and make love the law of the world. He even 
pointed out the obvious analogy of Shelley’s doctrine to Christ’s, 
maintaining that the teaching of neither was impracticable if 
taken as taught. 

But, it will be objected, the real test of Hunt’s criticism was 
his appreciation of the merits of Shelley’s poetry. In the first 
place, his sympathetic interpretation and efforts to make others 
enjoy Shelley’s verse must be contrasted with Wilson’s assertion 
that the poet was a man of genius. It cannot be forgotten that 
in the same breath Wilson declared Keats as a poet ‘worthy 


‘of sheer and instant contempt.” Wilson, or other Blackwood’s 


reviewers, later gave Shelley a place mear the great creative 
masters, but lower than Scott and Byron. He, or they, praised 
the rare strength and abundance of his poetic imagery and 
feeling, his music, his intellect, and his passion. Altogether, 
the poems mentioned in Blackwood’s are the Revolt of Islam, 
Rosalind and Helen, Alastor, Epipsychidion, and later, Prome- 
theus Unbound, Adonais, The Cenci, The Sensitive Plant, To a 


Skylark, and the Ode to the West Wind. The last three were : 


praised for “‘richness of melody and tenderness of feeling,’ 
while—as has been noted—the Revolt and Alastor received 
qualified commendation. The others were almost entirely 
condemned, the reviewers being blinded to any poetic merit 
they possess by the political and religious sentiments expressed. 
Prometheus Unbound, finest of them all, was dismissed as a 
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“pestiferous mixture of blasphemy, sedition, and sensuality,” 
although the author of this ineptitude professed a belief that 
Shelley would leave a great name behind him, and devoutly 
wished it could be pure as well as great. 

In the Examiner, between 1816 and 1822, were criticised, or 
quoted approvingly, or published for the first time, eleven of 
Shelley’s poems. They were Alastor, the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty," the Revolt of Islam,'* Ozymandias," Rosalind and Helen, 
The Cenci, Prometheus Unbound, the Ode written October 1819, 
To a Skylark, Lines written among the Euganean Hills,* and 
Adonais.*® As early as 1816, Hunt anticipated all other critics 
by hailing the author of Alastor as a striking and original 
thinker, and a lover of nature. He reviewed the Revolt of Islam 
months before Wilson, and found its pervading social message 
delivered with depth of sentiment and grandeur of imagery. 
He discovered in the poem a versification remarkably sweet, 
various, and noble. He perceived an audacity of speculation 
that reminded him of Lucretius, and an imagination and a 
grandeur of supernatural architecture reminiscent of Dante. 
Remarking the noble simplicity of Rosalind and Helen, he said 
of Shelley: 


For him, if for any poet that ever lived, the external world has an answering 
heart, and the very whispers of the wind a meaning... To Mr. Shelley, all 
that exists, exists indeed,—color, sound, motion, thought, sentiment, the lofty 
and the humble, great and small, detail and gererality,—from the heauties 
of the blade of grass or the most evanescent tint of a cloud, to the heart of man 
which he would elevate, and the mysterious spirit of the universe, which he 
would seat above worship itself. 


When other reviewers mentioned The Cenci only to condemn, 
Hunt called it the greatest dramatic production of the day. He 
had the discernment to perceive in the “terrific” story an 
ever-present tone of sentiments of an amiable, refreshing, and 


% Quoted January 19, 1817, with commendation. 

% Quite apart from the three reviews and three later articles of defence of 
this poem, the Revolt of Islam was quoted January 25, 1818, and October 7, 
1821. Eight stanzas from Laon and Cythna appeared November 30, 1817. 

1 January 11, 1818. First appearance of Ozymandias. Printed under the 
heading “Original Poetry” and signed “Gibrastes.” 

8 Mentioned in review, May 9, 1819. 

1 Reviewed August 5, 1821. 
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exalted nature. In answer to Walker’s contention that this 
volume of 1820 contained ‘‘not one original image of nature, 
one simple expression of human feeling, or one new association 
of the appearances of the moral world with the material world,” 
Hunt quoted To a Skylark in full, declaring he knew nothing in 
lyric poetry so filled with original images of nature, simple 
expressions of human feeling, and associations of the appear- 
ances of the moral world with those of the material world. 
“T know of nothing more beautiful than this,” he concludes, 
“more choice of tones, more natural in words, more abundant 
in exquisite, cordial, and most poetic associations. One gets 
the stanzas by heart unawares, and repeats them like snatches 
of old tunes.” 

Hunt was not blind to Shelley’s faults. He declared the 
Revolt of Islam, Prometheus Unbound,and Adonais too abstract 
and subtle to be popular, but he believed they would delight 
the few ‘‘to whom Mr. Shelley is accustomed to address him- 
self.” He saw the poet’s tendency to use the same images 
too frequently, and he wisely agreed with castigators of Shelley 
that obscurity was one of his weaknesses. But no other con- 
temporary critic approaches Hunt as apologist or as a con- 
sistently sympathetic and discerning critic of Shelley’s poetry. 
During Shelley’s life, no other reviewer wrote so many crit- 
icisms. Consciously or unconsciously employing the romantic 
method of Coleridge, Hunt interpreted the poet by quoting 


the latter’s prefaces; he allowed Shelley to speak for himself, and 


explain his own purposes. Finally, Hunt alone pointed out 
what posterity has clearly recognized: the beneficent social 
purpose in Shelley’s poetry; the genuine Christianity of his 
spirit; his faith, not in perfectibility, but in the “slow, gradual 
change” for the better in human affairs; his cherished hope 
that his poetry might somehow help to make men “fearless, 
independent, happy, wise, affectionate, and infinitely social.” 
WALTER GRAHAM 
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IX. TWO EARLY REVIEWS OF KEATS’S 
FIRST VOLUME 


It has been the accepted opinion that Keats’s first volume 
received very little attention at the time of its publication in 
1817. This is no doubt due to the fact that until recently the 
only review known was that by Leigh Hunt published in three 
parts in the Examiner for June 1, July 6, and July 13,1817. In 
1917, Sir Sidney Colvin' brought to light two others, namely 
that in the September issue of the Eclectic Review and that in 
Constable’s Scots and Edinburgh Magazine for October, 1817. 
It has been my good fortune to discover two additional reviews 
which seem to have been overlooked by students of Keats, 
although they are apparently the earliest published. 

Of these, the first.is an unsigned review which appeared in 
the Champion, a weekly London paper, for March 9, 1817—the 
very month in which, as Sir Sidney Colvin? and M. de Selin- 
court? have stated, Keats’s volume was published. Even if 
we accept Sir Sidney’s view that the volume appeared in the 
first days of March, it is altogether improbable that any other 
review appeared earlier than March 9. We seem justified, 
therefore, in accepting this as the very earliest review of Keats’s 
book to be published. 

The interest attaching to this notice of Keats’s volume, and 
the comparative inaccessibility of the files of the Champion 
seem to warrant the reprinting of this text in full. 


1 John Keats, His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics, and After-Fame, 
London, 1917, p. 132. In his earlier study of Keats Sir Sidney, after mentioning 
the review in the Examiner, added: “and several of the provincial papers 
noticed the book” (Keats, Eng. Men of Letters, 1887, p. 65; this statement 
was repeated by Professor Hoops in Emgl. Stud. XXI, 307). Such notices, 
however, can hardly be dignified as reviews. Also the use of the phrase “pro- 
vincial papers” makes it clear that Sir Sidney did not have in mind the reviews 
to which the present article calls attention. 

* Colvin, op. cit., p. 84. 

* The Poems of John Keats, 4th ed. revised, N. Y., 1921, p. 387. 
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[From The Champion, March 9, 1817] 
LITERATURE 


Poems: By Joun Keats, Price 6s. Lonpon. O1- 
LiER, WELBECK-STREET. 1817. 

Here is a little volume filled throughout with very graceful and genuine 
poetry. The author is a very young man, and one, as we augur from the present 
work, that is likely to make a great addition to those who would overthrow that 
artificial taste which French criticism has long planted amongst us. At a time 
when nothing is talked of but the power and the passion of Lord Byron, and the 
playful and elegant fancy of Moore, and the correctness of Rogers, and the 
sublimity and pathos of Campbell (these terms we should conceive are kept 
ready composed in the Edinburgh Review-shop) a young man starts suddenly 
before us, with a genius that is likely to eclipse them all. He comes fresh from 
nature,—and the originals of his images are to be found in her keeping. Young 
writers are in general in their early productions imitators of their favorite 
poet; like young birds that in their first songs, mock the notes of those warblers, 
they hear the most, and love the best: but this youthful poet appears to have 
tuned his voice in solitudes,—to have sung from the pure inspiration of nature. 
In the simple meadows he has proved that he can 

es See shapes of light, aerial lymning, 
And catch soft floating from a faint heard hymning.” 

We find in his poetry the glorious effect of summer days and leafy spots 
on rich feelings, which are in themselves a summer. He relies directly and 
wholly on nature. He marries poesy to genuine simplicity. He makes her 
artless,—yet abstains carefully from giving her an uncomely homeliness:— 
that is, he shows one can be familiar with nature, yet perfectly strange to the 
habits of common life. Mr. Keats is fated, or ‘we have no judgment in an 
honest face;” to look at natural objects with his mind, as Shakespeare and 
Chaucer did,—and not merely with his eye as nearly all modern poets do;—to 
clothe his poetry with a grand intellectual light,—and to lay his name in the 
lap of immortality. Our readers will think that we are speaking too highly of 
this young poet,—but luckily we have the power of making good the ground 
on which we prophesy so hardily. We shall extract largely from his volume:— 
It will be seen how familiar he is with all that is green, light, and beautiful in 
nature;—and with what an originality his mind dwells on all great or graceful 
objects. His imagination is very powerful,—and one thing we have observed 
with pleasure, that it never attempts to soar on undue occasions. The imagina- 
tion, like the eagle on the rock, should keep its eye constantly on the sun,—and 
should never be started heavenward, unless something magnificent marred 
its solitude. Again, though Mr. Keats’ poetry is remarkably abstracted, it is 
never out of reach of the mind; there are one or two established writers of this 
day who think that mystery is the soul of poetry—that artlessness is a vice— 
and that nothing can be graceful that is not metaphysical;—and even young 
writers have sunk into this error, and endeavoured to puzzle the world with 
a confused sensibility. We must however hasten to the consideration of the 
little volume before us, and not fill up our columns with observations, which 
extracts will render unnecessary. 
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The first poem in the book seems to have originated in a ramble in some 
romantic spot, “with boughs pavillioned.”” The poet describes a delightful time, 
and a little world of trees,—and refreshing streams,—and hedges of filberts and 
wild briar, and clumps of woodbine 

“—. taking the wind 
Upon their summer thrones.” 
and flowers opening in the early sunlight. He connects the love of poetry with 
these natural luxuries. 
“For what has made the sage or poet write, 
But the fair paradise of Nature’s light?” 

This leads him to speak of some of our olden tales; and here we must extract 
the passages describing those of Psyche, and Narcissus. The first is exquisitely 
written. 

“So felt he, who first told, how Psyche went 
On the smooth wind to realms of wonderment; 
What Psyche felt, and Love, when their full lips 
First touched; what amorous and fondling nips 
They gave each other’s cheeks; with all their sighs, 
And how they kist each others tremulous eyes; 
The silver lamp—the ravishment—the wonder— 
The darkness—loneliness—the fearful thunder; 
Their woes gone by, and both to heaven upflown, 
To bow for gratitude before Jove’s throne.” 
The following passage is not less beautiful, 
“What first inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring? 
In some delicious ramble, he had found 
A little space, with boughs all woven round; 
And in the midst of all, a clearer pool 
Than e’er reflected in its p!easant cool, 
The blue sky, here and there serenely peeping 
Through tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 
And on the bank a lonely flower he spied, 
A meek and forlorn flower, with nought of pride, 
Drooping its beauty o’er the watery clearness, 
To woo its own sad image into nearness: 
Deaf to light Zephyrus it would not move; 
But still would seem to droop, to pine, to love. 
So while the poet stood in this sweet spot, 
Some fainter gleamings o’er his fancy shot; 
Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 
Of young Narcissus, and sad Echo’s Vale. 
This Poem concludes with a brief but beautiful recital of the tale of Endymion, 
—to which indeed the whole poem seems to lean. The Address to the Moon is 
extremely fine. 
“. Or by the moon, lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a grudual [sic] swim 
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Coming into the blue with all her light. 

O maker of sweet poets, dear delight 

Of this fair world, and all its gentle livers; 

Spangler of clouds, halo of chrystal rivers; 

Mingler with leaves, and dew and tumbling streams, 
Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 

Lover of loneliness, and wandering, 

Of upcast eye, and tender pondering! 

Thee must I praise above all other glories 

That smile us on to tell delightful stories.” 


‘The Specimen of an induction to a poem,’ is exceedingly spirited,—as is the 
fragment of a Tale of Romance immediately following it; but we cannot stay 
to notice them particularly. These four lines from the latter piece are very 


sweet. 


“The side-long view of swelling leafiness, 
Which the glad setting sun in gold doth dress; 
Whence ever and anon the jay outsprings, 
And scales upon the beauty of its wings.” 


The three poems following, addressed to Ladies, and the one to Hope are 
very inferior to their companions;—but Mr. Keats inform [sic] us they were 
written at an earlier period than the rest. The imitation of Spenser is rich. The 
opening stanza is a fair specimen. 


“Now morning from her orient chamber came, 
And her first footstep touch’d a verdant hill; 
Crowning its lawny crest with amber flame, 
Silv’ring the untainted gushes of its rill; 

Which, pure from mossy beds, did down distil, 
And after parting beds of simple flowers, 

By many streams a little lake did fill, 

Which round its marge reflected woven bowers, 
And, in its middle space a sky that never lours.” 


The two Epistles to his friends, and one to his brother are written with great 
ease and power. We shall extract two passages, both equally beautiful. 


“But might I now each passing moment give 

To the coy muse, with me she would not live, 

In this dark city, nor would condescend 

Mid contradictions her delights to lend. 

Should e’er the fine-ey’d maid to me be kind, 

Ah! surely it must be whene’er I find 

Some flowery spot, sequester’d, wild, romantic, 
That often must have seen a poet frantic; 

Where oaks, that erst the Druid knew, are growing, 
And flowers, the glory of one day, are blowing; 
Where the dark-leav’d laburnum’s drooping clusters 
Reflect athwart the stream their yellow lustres, 
And intertwined the Cassia’s arms unite, 

With its own drooping buds, but very white. 
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Where on one side are covert branches hung, 
*Mong which the nightingales have always sung. 
In leafy quiet: where to pry aloof, 
Atween the pillars of the sylvan roof, 
Would be to find where violet beds were nestling, 
And where the bee with cowslip-bells was wrestling. 
There must be too a ruin dark, and gloomy, 
To say ‘joy not too much in all that’s bloomy.” 

The next passage is from the opening of the poet’s letter to a friend. 
“Oft have you seen a swan superbly frowning, 
And with proud breast his own white shadow crowning; 4 
He slants his neck beneath the waters bright, % 
So silently, it seems a beam of light 6b 
Come from the galaxy: anon he sports,— 
With outspread wings the Naiad Zephyr courts, 
Or ruffles all the surface of the lake 
In striving from the chrystal face to take 
Some diamond water drops, and them to treasure 
In milky nest, and sip them off at leisure. 
But not a moment can he there insure them, 
Nor to such downy rest can he allure them; 
For down they rush as though they would be free, 
And drop like hours into eternity. 
Just like that bird am I in loss of time, Hi 
Whene’er I venture on the stream of rhyme; | Ag 
With shatter’d boat, oar snapt, and canvass rent, 
I slowly sail, scarce knowing my intent; 
Still scooping up the water with my fingers, 
In which a trembling diamond never lingets.”’ 

Except in a little confusion of metaphor towards the end, the above passage 
is exquisitely imagined and executed. 

A few Sonnets follow these epistles, and, with the exception of Milton’s and 
Wordsworth’s, we think them the most powerful ones in the whole range of 
English poetry. We extract the first in the collection, with the assurance that 
the rest are equally great. 


TO MY BROTHER GEORGE 


Many the wonders I this day have seen; 

The sun, when first he kist away the tears 

That fill’d the eyes of morn;—the laurell’d peers, 

Who from the feathery gold of evening lean;— 

The ocean with its vastness, its blue green, 

Its ships, its rocks, its caves, its hopes, its fears,— 

Its voice mysterious, which whoso hears 

Must think on what will be, and what has been. 3 

E’en now, dear George, while this for you I write, a 

Cynthia is from her silken curtains peeping a: 
i 


Pe cn a aoe 


So scantly, that it seems her bridal night, 
And she her half discover’d revels keeping. 
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But what, without the social thought of thee, 

Would be the wonders of the sky and sea? 
We have been highly pleased with that Sonnet which speaks— 

Of fair hair’d Milton’s eloquent distress, 

And all his love for gentle Lycid drown’d;— 

Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 

And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown’d.” 

But the last poem in the volume, to which we are now come, is the most 
powerful and the most perfect. It is entitled “Sleep and Poetry.” The poet 
past a wakeful night at a brother poet’s house, and has in this piece embodied 
the thoughts which passed over his mind. He gives his opinion of the Eliza- 
bethan age,—of the Pope’s school,—and of the poetry of the present day. We 
scarcely know what to select,—we are so confused with beauties. In speaking 
of poetry, we find the following splendid passage :— 

i Also imaginings will hover 

Round my fire side, and haply there discover 
Vistas of solemn beauty, where I’d wander, 
In happy silence, like the clear meander 
Through its lone vales; where I found a spot 
Of awfuller shade, or an enchanted grot, 

Or a green hill o’er spread with chequer’d dress 
Of flowers, and fearful from its loveliness, 
Write on my tablets all that was permitted, 
All that was for our human senses fitted. 
Then the events of this wide world I’d seize 
Like a strong giant, and my spirit tease, 

Till at its shoulders it should proudly see 
Wings to find out an immortality!” 

The following passage relating to the same, is even greaier. It is the very 
magic of imagina‘ion. 

“ 





For lo! I see afar, 
O’er sailing the blue cragginess, a car, 
And steeds with streamy manes—the charioteer 
Looks out upon the winds with glorious fear: 
And now the numerous tramplings quiver lightly 
Along a huge cloud’s ridge; and now with sprightly 
Wheel downward come they into fresher skies, 
Tipt round with silver from the sun’s bright eyes. 
Still downward with capacious whirl they glide; 
And now I see them on a green hill’s side, 
In breezy rest among the nodding stalks, 
The charioteer with wondrous gesture talks 
To trees and mountains;——” 

We have not room to extract the passages on Pope and his followers, who 
“With a puling force, 
Sway’d them about upon a rocking horse, 
And thought it Pegasus.” 
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Nor can we give those on the modern poets. We shall conclude our extracts 
with the following perfect and beautiful lines on the busts and pictures which 
hung around the room in which he was resting. 

“Sappho’s meek head was there half smiling down 
At nothing; just as though the earnest frown 

Of over thinking had that moment gone 

From off her brow, and left her all alone. 

Great Alfred’s too, with anxious pitying eyes, 

As if he always listen’d to the sighs 

Of the goaded world; and Kosciusko’s worn 

With horrid suffrance—mightily forlorn. 


Petrarch, outstepping from the shady green, 
Starts at the sight of Laura; nor can wean 

His eyes from her sweet face. Most happy they! 
For over them was seen a free display 

Of outspread wings, and from between them shone 
The face of Poesy: from off her throne 

She overlook’d things that I scarce could tell.” 


We conclude with earnestly recommending the work to all our readers. 
It is not without defects, which may be easily mentioned, and as easily rectified. 
The author, from bis natural freedom of versification, at times passes to an 
absolute faultiness of measure:—This he should avoid. He should also abstain 
from the use of compound epithets as much as possible. He has a few faults 
which youth must have;—he is apt occasionally to make his descriptions over- 
wrought,—but on the whole we never saw a book which had so little reason to 
plead youth as its excuse. The best poets of the day might not blush to own it. 

We have had two Sonnets presented to us, which were written by Mr. Keats, 
and which are not printed in the present volume. We have great pleasure in 
giving them to the public,—as well on account of their own powey and beauty, 
as of the grandeur of the subjects; on which we have ourselves so often made 
observations. 


TO HAYDON, WITH A SONNET WRITTEN ON SEEING THE 
ELGIN MARBLES 


Forgive me, Haydon, that I cannot speak 
Definitively on these mighty things,— 

Forgive me that I have not eagle’s wings,— 

That what I want, I know not where to seek: 
And think that I would not be overmeek 

In rolling out up-follow’d thunderings, 

Even to the steep of Heliconian springs, 

Were I of ample strength for such a freak. 

Think too that all those numbers should be thine, 
Whose else? In this who touch thy vesture’s hem? 
For where men stared at what was most divine, 
With browless idiotism—o’erweening phlegm;— 
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Thou hadst beheld the Hesperean shine 
Of their star in the east, and gone to worship them. 


ON SEEING THE ELGIN MARBLES 
My spirit is too weak—mortality 
Weighs heavily on me, like unwilling sleep,— 
And each imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship, tells me I must die, 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky. 
Yet ’tis a gentle luxury to weep, 
That I have not the cloudy winds to keep 
Fresh for the opening of the morning’s eye. 
Such dim conceived glories of the brain, 
Bring round the heart an undescribable feud; 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 
That mingles Grecian grandeur, with the rude 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main— 
A Sun—a shadow of a magnitude! 


The authorship of this review seems to be established beyond 
doubt by the inclusion in the review of the (as yet unprinted) 
sonnets on the Elgin marbles, with the accompanying state- 
ment: 


We have had two Sonnets presented to us, which were written by Mr. Keats, 
and which are not printed in the present volume. We have great pleasure in 
giving them to the public,—as well on account of their own power and beauty 
as of the grandeur of the subjects; on which we have ourselves so often made 
observations. 


As the above title shows, these sonnets were addressed by 
Keats to Haydon. That they were presented, as well as ad- 
dressed, to Haydon is proved by a letter (March 1817) from 
the painter to Keats, thanking the poet for the “two noble 
sonnets,” and praising the figure of the sick eagle looking at 
the sky.‘ This figure, it will be noted, seems to have been 
borrowed by the reviewer in his sentence, ““The imagination, 
like the eagle on the rock should keep its eye constantly on the 
sun.” Furthermore, Haydon is known to have published 
articles on the Elgin marbles. Compare with this the reviewer’s 


“Correspondence and Table Talk of Beniamin Robert Haydon: With a 
Memoir by His Son, F. W. Haydon, London, 1876, IT, 2. 

5 For an account of Haydon’s part in the controversy over the Elgin marbles, 
see The Life of B. R. Haydon...from his Autobiography, ed. Tom Taylor 
2nd ed., London, 1853, I, 269-73; 294-315. 
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statement in regard to the marbles as a subject on which he 
had often “‘made observations.” It is true that John Scott, 
the editor of the Champion, had also written at least two articles 
in behalf of the Elgin marbles,’ but there is no evidence to 
suggest that Keats ever presented a draft of his poems to John 
Scott. Finally, one notes the enthusiastic tone of the review, 
surprising at a time when Keats was wholly unrecognized. 
The reviewer believed that Keats seemed likely to eclipse 
Byron, Rogers, Campbell and Moore, and praises Keats’s 
sonnets as being, “‘with the exception of Milton’s and Words- 
worth’s, the most powerful ones in the whole range of English 
poetry.” This again points toward Haydon, who wrote, in the 
course of a letter to Keats, in terms of extravagant eulogy: 
“T have read your ‘Sleep and Poetry.’ It is a flash of lightning 
that will rouse men from their occupations, and keep them 
trembling for the crash of thunder that will follow.’’” For all 
these reasons we can confidently identify the author of the 
review in the Champion with Benjamin Robert Haydon. 

The second review is one which appeared over the initials 
“G.F.M.” in the European Magazine for May, 1817, still in 
advance of the often-quoted review by Leigh Hunt. The 
question may possibly be raised whether this number of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine was actually printed before the first of June. 
In regard to this it may be said that the periodical certainly 
appeared before the middle of June, for in the European 
Magazine for June, 1817, is included a letter® dated June 12, 
referring to a communication from Thomas Pumphrey which 
appeared in the May issue.® In any case, the review antedates 
what are, for the present discussion, the most important por- 
tions of Leigh Hunt’s Examiner article. The first part of Hunt’s 
critique, which came out, as noted above, in the Examiner for 
June 1,’ contains only one paragraph on Keats, the other two 
paragraphs being taken up with comment upon the change 


® Life of B. R. Haydon, ed. cit., I, 329. The entry is given under the date 
1816. 

7 Correspondence and Table Talk of B. R. Haydon, II, 6. 

® European Mag., LXXI, 493. 

* European Mag., LXXI, 422. 

10 Examiner, No. 492. 
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which poetic taste had recently undergone, and with a some- 
what particular discussion of the part played by the Lake poets 
in reviving a taste for nature. The real criticism of Keats is 
found in the Examiner for July 6 and July 13, 1817." Perhaps 
it is worth noting that in the second part of his criticism Leigh 
Hunt, like G. F. M., refers to the similarity between Keats’s 
and Wordsworth’s explanation of the origin of myth. The 
comparison is obvious enough, however, and I should not wish 
to argue that Leigh Hunt borrowed it from G. F. M. 

More important, however, than the actual date of publication 
is the time at which the review was actually composed. And 
concerning this we find an interesting bit of evidence in the 
April number of the European Magazine. In the “Acknowledg- 
ments to Correspondents” on the verso of the title page of this 
issue, ‘The Review of Keats’ Poems’ is included among the 
items postponed until “our next.’? This makes it virtually 
certain that the review in question reached the editorial desk 
as early as April, 1817. 

Following is the full text of the review in the European 
Magazine. 

{From the European Magazine, May, 1817, pp. 434-437] 
Poems by John Keats. Foolscap, 8 vo. pp. 121. 

There are few writers more frequent or more presumptuous in their intrusions 
on the public than, we know not what to call them, versifiers, rhymists, metre- 
ballad mongers, what you will but poets. The productions of some among 
them rise, like the smoke of an obscure cottage, clog the air with an obtrusive 
vapour, and then fade away into oblivion and nothingness. The compositions 
of others equally ephemeral, but possessing, perhaps, a few eccentric features 
of originality, come upon us with a flash and an explosion, rising into the air 
like a rocket, pouring forth its short-lived splendour and then falling, like 
Lucifer, never to rise again. 

The attention of the public, indeed, has been so frequently arrested and 
abused by these exhalations of ignorance, perverted genius, and presumption, 
that “poems” has become a dull feature upon a title page, and it would be well 


for the more worthy candidates for regard and honour, particularly at this 
physiognomical, or, rather craniological period, could the spirit of an author 


be reflected there with more expressive fidelity. A quotation from, and a « 


wood-engraving of Spencer, therefore, on the title page of Mr. Keats’s volume, is 
very judiciously and appropriately introduced as the poetical beauties of the 
volume we are now about to review, remind us much of that elegant and 
romantic writer. 

1 Examiner, Nos. 497, 498. 

8 European Mag., LXXI, 282. 
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For the grand, elaborate, and abstracted music of nature our author has 

a fine ear, and now and then catches a few notes from passages of that never- 
ending harmony which God made to retain in exaltation and purity the spirits 
of our first parents. In “places of Nestling-green for poets made,” we have this 
gentle address to Cynthia: 

“O maker of sweet poets! dear delight 

Of this fair world, and all its gentle livers; 

Spangler of clouds, halo of crystal rivers, 

Mingler with leaves, and dew, and tumbling streams, 

Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 

Lover of loneliness and wandering, 

Of upcast eyes and tender pondering! 

Thee, must I praise, above all other glories 

That smilest us on to tell delightful stories.” 


And also in his last poem, concerning sleep, the following interrogations 
and apostrophes are very pleasing. 

“What is more gentle than a wind in summer? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays one moment in an open flower, 

And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower? 
What is more tranquil than a musk rose, blowing 
In a green island, far from all men’s knowing? 
More healthful than the leafings of dales? 

More secret than a nest of nightingales? 

More serene than Cordelia’s countenance? 
More full of visions than a high romance? 
What but thee, sleep!” 

The volume before us indeed is full of imaginations and descriptions equally 
delicate and elegant with these; but, although we have looked into it with 
pleasure, and strongly recommend it to the perusal of all lovers of real poetry, 
we cannot, as another critic has injudiciously attempted, roll the name of Byron, 
Moore, Campbell and Rogers, into the milky way of literature, because Keats 
is pouring forth his splendors in the Orient. We do not imagine that the fame 
of one poet, depends upon the fall of another, or that our morning and our 
evening stars necessarily eclipse the constellations of the meridian. 

Too much praise is more injurious than censure, and forms that magnifying 
lens, through which, the faults and deformities of its object are augmented and 
enlarged; while true merit looks more lovely beaming through the clouds of 
prejudice and envy, because it adds to admiration and esteem the association 
of superior feelings. 

We cannot then advance for our author equal claim to public notice for 
maturity of thought, propriety of feeling, or felicity of style. But while we blame 
the slovenly independence of his versification, we must allow that thought, 
sentiment, and feeling, particularly in the active use and poetical display of 
them, belong more to the maturity of summer fruits than to the infancy of 
vernal blossoms; to that knowledge of the human mind and heart which is 
acquired only by observation and experience, than to the early age, or fervid 
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imagination of our promising author. But if the gay colours and the sweet 
fragrance of bursting blossoms be the promise of future treasures, then may 
we prophecy boldly of the future eminence of our young poet, for we have no- 
where found them so early or so beautifully displayed as in the pages of the 
volume before us. 

The youthful architect may be discovered in the petty arguments of his 
principal pieces. These poetical structures may be compared to no gorgeous 
palaces, no solemn temples; and in his enmity to the French school, and to the 
Augustan age of England, he seems to have a principle, that plan and arrange- 
ment are prejudicia! to natural poetry. 

The principal conception of his first poem is the same as that of a con- 
temporary author, Mr. Wordsworth, and presumes that the most ancient poets, 
who are the inventors of the Heathen Mythology, imagined those fables chiefly 
by the personification of many appearances in nature; just as the astronomers 
of Egypt gave name and figure to many of our constellations, and as the late 
Dr. Darwin ingeniously illustrated the science of Botany in a poem called 
“the Loves of the Plants.” 

After having painted a few “places of nestling green for poets made” thus 
Mr. Keats: 

“What first inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring? 

In some delicious ramble he had found 

A little space, with boughs all woven round, 
And in the midst of all a clearer pool 

Than were reflected in its pleasant cool 

The blue sky, here and there serenely peeping 
Thro’ tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 
And on a bank 2 lonely flower he spied, 

A meek and forlorn flower, with nought of pride, 
Drooping its beauty o’er the watery clearness 
To woo its own sad image into nearness; 

Deaf to light Zephyrus, it would not move; 

But still would seem to droop, to pine, to love;— 
So while the poet stood in this sweet spot, 

Some fainter gleamings o’er his fancy shot; 

Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 

Of young Narcissus and sad Echo’s bale!” 

In the fragment of a Tale of Romance, young Calidore is amusing himself 
in a little boat in the park, till, hearing the trumpet of the warder, which 
announces the arrival of his friends at the castle, he hastens home to meet 


them: in after times we presume he is to become the hero of some marvellous . 


achievements, devoting himself, like Quixote, to the service of the ladies 
redressing wrongs, dispelling the machinations of evil genii, encountering 
dragons, traversing regions aerial, terestrial, and infernal, setting a price upon 
the heads of all giants, and forwarding them, trunkless, like “a cargo of famed 
cestrian cheese,” as a dutiful tribute to the unrivalled beauty of his fair Dulcenea 
del Toboso. This fragment is as pretty and as innocent as childishness can 
make it, save that it savours too much,—as indeed do almost all these poems,— 
of the foppery and affectation of Leigh Hunt! 
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We shall pass over to the last of some minor pieces printed in the middle 
of the book, of superior versification, indeed, but of which, therefore, he seems 
to be partly ashamed, from a declaration that they were written earlier than 
the rest. These lines are spirited and powerful: 

“Ah! who can e’er forget so fair a being? 
Who can forg-t her half retiring sweets? 

God she is like a milk-white lamb that bleats 
For man’s protection. Surely the Allseeing, 
Who joys to see us with his gifts agreeing, 
Will never give him pinions, who intreats 
Such innocence to ruin; who vilely cheats 

A dove-like bosom. . . . .!” 

There are some good sonnets; that on first looking into Chapman’s Homer, 
although absurd in its application, is a fair specimen: 

“Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold: 

Oft of one wide expanse have I been told, 
That deep brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene, 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when, with eagle eyes, 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

“Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold” however is a bad line—not 
only as it breaks the metaphor—but as it blows out the whole sonnet into an 
unseemly hyperbole. Consistent with this sonnet is a passage in his “Sleep 
and Poetry.” 
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“A schism 
Nurtured by foppery and barbarism, 
Made great Apollo blush for this his land, 
Men were thought wise who could not understand 
His glories: with a puling infant’s force 
They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, 
And thought it Pegasus. Ah! dismal soul’d! 
The winds of heaven blew, the ocean roll’d 
Its gathering waves,—ye felt it not. The blue 
Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 
Of summer nights collected still to make 
The morning precious: beauty was awake! 
Why were ye not awake? but ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of,—were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
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And compass vile: so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 
Their verses tallied. Easy was the task: 

A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of poesy. Ill-fated, impious race! 

That blasphemed the bright lyrist to his face, 
And did not know it,—no! they went about, 
Holding a poor, decriped standard out, 
Marked with most flimsy mottoes, and in > 
The name of one Boillard!”’ 

These lines are indeed satirical and poignant, but levelled at the author of 
Eloise, and of Windsor Forest; of the Essays and the Satires, they will form 
no sun, no centre of a system; but like the moon exploded from the South Sea, 
the mere satellite will revolve only around the head of its own author, and 
reflect upon him an unchanging face of ridicule and rebuke. Like Balaam’s 
ass before the angel, offensive only to the power that goads it on. 

We might transcribe the whole volume were we to point out every instance 
of the luxuriance of his imagination, and the puerility of his sentiments. With 
these distinguishing features, it cannot be but many passages will appear ab- 
stracted and obscure. Feeble and false thoughts are easily lost sight of in the 
redundance of poetical decoration. 

To conclude, if the principal is worth encountering, or the passage worth 
quoting, he says: 

“Let there nothing be 
More boizt’rous than a lover’s bended knee; 
Nought more ungentle than the placid look 
Of one who leans upon a closed book, 
Nought more untranquil than the grassy slopes 
Between two hills.— All hail delightful hopes! 
As she was wont, the imagination 
Into most lovely labyrinths will be gone, 
And they shall be accounted Poet Kings 
Who simply tell the most hearteasing things 
O may these joys be ripe before I die.” 
Though he well adds: 
‘Will not some say that I presumptuously 
Have spoken? that from hastening disgrace 
’Twere better far to hide my foolish face? 
Let not Mr. Keats imagine that the sole end of poesy is attained by ae 
“Who strive with the bright golden wing e 
Of genius, to flap away each sting 
Thrown by the pitiless world.” 

But remember that there is a sublimer height to which the spirit of the muse 
may soar; and that her arm is able to uphold the adamantine shield of virtue, 
and guard the soul from those insinuating sentiments, so fatally inculcated 
by many of the most popular writers of the day, equally repugnant both to 
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reason and religion, which, if they touch us with their poisoned points, will 
contaminate our purity, innoculate us with degeneracy and corruption, and 
overthrow among us the dominion of domestic peace and public liberty. 

Religion and the love of virtue are not inconsistent with the character of 
poet; they should shine like the moon upon his thoughts, direct the course of 
his enquiries, and illuminate his reflections upon mankind. We consider 
that the specimens here presented to our readers, will establish our opinion 
of Mr. Keats’s poetical imagination; but the mere luxuries of imagination, 
more especially in the possession of the proud egotist of diseased feelings and 
perverted principles, may become the ruin of a people—inculcate the falsest 
and most dangerous ideas of the condition of humanity—and refine us into 
the degeneracy of butterflies that perish in the deceitful glories of a destructive 
taper. These observations might be considered impertinent, were they applied 
to one who had discovered any incapacity for loftier flights—to one who could 
not appreciate the energies of Milton or of Shakespeare—to one who could 
not soar to the heights of poesy,—and ultimately hope to bind his brows with 


the glorious sunbeams of immortality. 
G. F. M. 


By October, G. F. M.’s review had travelled across the 
Atlantic. In the Boston Athenaeum, a fortnightly publication 
whose editors attempted to cull from the English magazines 
the articles best suited to the American public, a part of this 
review appeared October 15, 1817." In removing its imperfec- 
tions from its head the American editors, it is true, had cut 
off the rather discouraging introduction and the stern admoni- 
tions of the latter half, but they left enough—the portions most 
complimentary to Keats—to acquaint their readers with the 
young English poet and with some of the “beauties” of his 
verse. That this was the first criticism of Keats to appear in 
America, although not absolutely certain, is highly probable. 

It remains to discover, if possible, the identity of the reviewer 
who signed himself merely “G. F. M.” Perhaps one ought not 
to assume without further evidence that these letters were 
actually the initials of the author’$’ name. Nevertheless, in 
comparison with SWXZ, ABC, ZZZ—some of the other sig- 
natures employed by correspondents in the European Magazine, 
they at least create the impression of reality. Now there was 
in Keats’s circle from 1805 apparently until 1817" a young man 
with these very initials. To him Keats addressed, in November, 
1815, his well-known “Epistle to George Felton Mathew.” 

4 The Atheneum, or The S pirit of the English Magazines, II (Boston, October 


15, 1817), pp. 50-51. 
™ See Colvin’s Keats, London, 1920, p. 24. 
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It would appear from this “Epistle” that Mathew was a person 
of literary turn who was accustomed to writing verses. Further 
plausibility is given to this identification by the fact that 
between October, 1816, and April, 1818, the “G. F. M.” of the 
European Magazine contributed a number of poems to that 
periodical, one of which—apparently the first of G. F.M’s con- 
tributions—seems clearly to be addressed to Keats himself, as is 
shown by its subject matter and by the explanatory footnote: 
“Alluding to his medical character,” as well as by the fact that 
G. F. M. later appears as reviewer of Keats’s Poems. It is 
possible also—though this cannot be proved—that G. F. M.’s 
poem was actually composed a twelve-month earlier than its 
appearance in print, and that it either was a direct response 
to Keats’s Epistle or perhaps supplied the occasion for that 
poem. In order that the reader may draw his own conclusions, 
I quote the text in full. 


TO A POETICAL FRIEND 
O Thou who delightest in fanciful song, 
And ‘sllest strange tales of the elf and the fay; 
Of giants tyrannic, whose talismans strong 
Have power to charm gentle damsels astray; 


Of courteous knights-errant, and high-mettled steeds; 
Of forests enchanted, and marvellous streams:— 

Of bridges, and castles, and desperate deeds; 

And all the bright fictions of fanciful dreams:— 


Of captures, and rescues, and wonderful loves; 
Of blisses abounding in dark leafy bowers;— 
Of murmuring music in shadowy groves, 

And beauty reclined on her pillow of flowers:— 


O where did thine infancy open its eyes? 

And who was the nurse that attended the spring? 
For sure thou’rt exotic to these frigid skies, 

So splendid the song that thou lovest to sing. 


Perhaps thou traversed the glorious East; 

And like the warm breath of its sun, and its gale, 
That wander ’mid gardens of flowers to feast, 

Are tinctured with every rich sweet that prevails? 


% European Mag. (Oct. 1816) LXX, 365. 
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O no!—for a Shakespeare—a Milton are ours! 
And who e’er sung sweeter than they? 

As thine is, I ween was the spring of their powers; 
Like theirs, is the cast of thine earlier lay. 

It is not the climate, or the scenery round, 

It was not the nurse that attended thy youth; 


That gave thee those blisses which richly abound 
In magical numbers to charm, and to soothe. 


O no!—’tis the Queen of those regions of air— 
The gay fields of Fancy—thy spirit has blest; 

She cherished thy childhood with fostering care, 
And nurtured her boy with the milk of her breast. 


She tended thee ere thou couldst wander alone, 

And cheer’d thy wild walks amidst terror and dread; 
She sung thee to sleep with a song of her own, 

And laid thy young limbs on her flowery bed. 


She gave thee those pinions with which thou delightest 
Sublime o’er her boundless dominions to rove; 

The tongue too she gave thee with which thou invitest 
Each ear to thy stories of wonder and love. 


And when evening shall free thee from nature’s decays,* 
And release thee from Study’s severest control, 

Oh warm thee in Fancy’s enlivening rays; 

And wash the dark spots of disease from thy soul. 


And let not the spirit of Poesy sleep; 

Of Fairies and Genii continue to tell— 

Ner suffer the innocent deer’s timid leap 

To fright the wild bee from her flowery bell. 
G. F. M. 


* Alluding to his medical character. 


As an objection to identifying G. F. M. as George Felton 
Mathew it may possibly be urged that the review of Keats’s 
poems, as well as the other two reviews contributed by G. F. M. 
are staid, prosy, and didactic in tone, and do not read like 
the work of a young man in his early twenties—as Mathew 
would have been at this time, for writing to Monckton Milnes 
in the 1840’s, he states that he and Keats were about the same 
age.* Such an objection, however, does not seem decisive, or 

% See the letter of Mathew as quoted by Colvin, John Keats, etc., 1920, 


p. 25. The text of the letter is quoted in part by R. M. Milnes, The Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of John Keais, N. Y., 1848, p. 22. 
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even serious, for in the letter to Milnes it is to be noted that 
he was of a graver turn than his friend and that he describes 
himself as “languid and melancholy” and “thoughtful beyond 
{his] years.” And, after all, even youth is not invariably im- 
patient of rules and preachments. 

Again, it may be objected that the general character of the 
criticism expressed in the review is not altogether what we 
should expect from the “too partial friend” of Keats’s “Epistle.” 
G. F. M.’s review, though in part complimentary, even lauda- 
tory in places, is not partial. There is one sentence, however, 
which sounds as if it might have been written by way of apology: 
“Too much praise is more injurious than censure, and forms 
that magnifying lens, through which the faults and deformities 
of its object are augmented and enlarged; while true merit 
looks more lovely beaming through the clouds of prejudice 
and envy, because it adds to admiration and esteem the associa- 
tion of superior feelings.”!” Moreover, the reviewer’s adverse 
comments are such as might be expected from one who, as 
George Felton Mathew said of himself, “hated controversy 
and dispute—dreaded discord and disorder—loved the institu- 
tions” of his country. As will be seen from the text of the 
review quoted above the imagination of the poet is said to be 
luxuriant, but his sentiments often puerile; the satire in ‘Sleep 
and Poetry” directed against Pope and his followers is said 
only to reflect discredit upon its author; ‘Mr. Keats,’’ finally, 
is sternly admonished against the perils of mere luxuries of 
the imagination unsupported by religion and virtue. 

When we look again at Felton Mathew’s often quoted 
characterization of himself and Keats, we see how well these 
criticisms may have come from one whose conservatism was 
diametrically opposed to the liberal views of Keats, and from 
one who could write thirty years afterward: “His eye admired 
more the external decorations than felt the deep emotions of 
the Muse. He delighted in leading you through the mazes of 
elaborate description, but was less conscious of the sublime 
and the pathetic.’”!® 

RoBerta D. CoRNELIUS 


17 See above, p. 203. 
18 R. M. Milnes, op. cit., p. 22. 
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X. THACKERAY’S PENDENNIS AS A SOURCE 
OF FONTANE’S FRAU JENNY TREIBEL 


Theodor Fontane’s interest in English literature dates back to 
his boyhood years in Swinemiinde. Here he first became familiar 
with the name of the arch-magician Walter Scott, a favorite 
with his father and at that time the most brilliant luminary 
in the literary firmament. Keen admiration for the great 
Briton the poet retained throughout his life. Clear reflections of 
this enthusiasm may be discerned in his first novel, the broad 
historical canvas Vor dem Sturm (1878), and also to a lesser 
extent in several of his later works.' 

Fontane’s literary relationship with other British novelists 
has yet to be thoroughly investigated, although we know that 
he was at home in the works of the great English humorists, 
especially Thackeray and Dickens, but also Smollett, Fielding, 
and Sterne. His residence as a journalist in London in 1852 and 
again in 1855-59 afforded him ample opportunity to indulge 
his fondness for English fiction. 

After Scott, Thackeray probably held a greater interest for 
Fontane than any other British writer. But unfortunately we 
have to rest ur case for Thackeray influence mainly on internal 
evidence, as allusions to the Englishman in the works of the 
poet are far from numerous. Furtherrjore, the only novel by 
Thackeray which our author names is Vanity Fair. This 
masterpiece made a profound impression upon the journalist 
and student of manners. In spite of a sincere admiration for 
British literature and for many aspects of British civilization, 
he looked upon Mid-Victorian England with Thackeray’s eyes 
and saw everywhere snobbishness and the mania for display. 
Indeed, he refers to an incident mentioned in Vanity Fair to 
support this contention.” 

Undoubtedly Fontane’s latent skill as an observer of the 
habits of contemporary society was greatly sharpened both by 
his experience with the brilliant panorama of British life and by 


+ Cf. my monograph, The Influence of Walter Scott on the Novels of Theodor 
Fontane, New York, 1922. 
® Ein Sommer in London, p. 213. 
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his interest in such novels as Thackeray’s. Moreover, his sense 
of order and balance, his dislike of Feierlichkeit and grosser Stil 
made him an unexcelled satirist of the pompous and hollow, 
particularly as manifested in bourgeois society. This vein of 
satire runs through almost all of his works and is well-marked 
even in his first novel. 

In Frau Jenny Treibel (1892), however, Fontane produced 
a social satire pure and simple. When he conceived the idea 
of holding the mirror up to contemporary Berlin society, he 
may well have had Thackeray in mind, for he expressed regret 
that no German novelist had treated the various strata of 
Berlin society after the manner of Vanity Fair. Yet in motiva- 
tion and in characterization, Fontane’s novel manifestly owes 
much more to another work by Thackeray, Pendennis. 

It may be claimed that the late date of publication of Frau 
Jenny Treibel would make English influence doubtful. In this 
connection an examination of the genesis of the novel is in- 
structive. Like most of Fontane’s works, this production had 
a slow growth. It is highly significant that the first idea of a 
novel of this type came to him as early as 1878, when he ex- 
pressed the desire to try a humorous representation of Berlin 
social life. 1878 was the year of publication of Vor dem Sturm, 
on which Scott, and probabiy also Thackeray have left their 
traces. That English fiction still held an important place in 
Fontane’s regard at this period is proved by a letter in which 
the author defends the technique of his composition by appeal- 
ing to the example of the “most famous” English novelists.‘ 

Making due allowance for difference in scope and plan, Frau 
Jenny Treibel bears a striking resemblance to Pendennis (1848- 
1850). The latter, to be sure, is a long, rambling, largely auto- 
biographical novel, in which the hero’s fortunes are followed 
from his tender years down through his marriage, while Fon- 
tane’s slender action, on the other hand, occupies but two 
months and centers about a dinner-party and a picnic. Yet 
this plot is very like an important part of Pendennis. Indeed, 
it is possible to write a formula which expresses the outlines 
of both books.’ A young man engaged in an idealistic calling 

3 Letter, May 9, 1878. 


4 January 14, 1879. 
5 To be sure, only the latter part of Pendennis. 
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falls a victim to the wiles of a sentimental poseuse whom he 
regards as his future wife until a rich suitor appears to reveal 
the hypocrisy of the lady. After his rejection by the latter the 
disappointed lover (in Fontane’s novel Corinna is largely a 
reincarnation of her father) finally marries a loyal playmate, 
foster-sister in Thackeray and cousin in Fontane. 

This correspondence in outline alone would not be sufficient 
to establish Fontane’s indebtedness to Thackeray. However, 
the central female characters, as well as other figures in both 
books present striking resemblances. 

We shall first examine the interesting women who play such 
prominent réles in the two novels. Blanche Amory and Jenny 
Treibel represent a type of woman in whom sentimentality is 
but the mask which hides a usually cold and calculating dis- 
position. At the same time, this sensibility is not merely a pose, 
since both characters are such good actresses that they often 
mistake the simulated for the genuine. Thus Fontane writes of 
Jenny: “‘Es ist eine gefihrliche Person und um so gefahrlicher, 
als sie’s selbst nicht recht weiss, und sich aufrichtig einbildet, 
ein gefiihlvolles Herz und vor allem ein Herz ‘fiir das Héhere’ 
zu haben. Aber sie hat nur ein Herz fiir das Ponderable, fiir alles 
was ins Gewicht fallt und Zins trigt.’”® 

Both Blanche’ Amory and Jenny Treibel believe that their 
exquisite sensibilities raise them above their environment, and 
they are not at all reluctant to let their families feel their 
superiority. Thackeray portrays his heroine as a creature who 
believes that her sentiments and literary aspirations are not 
understood by her vulgar mother and stepfather. Consequently 
the lady tyrannizes over her household. In the same manner 
Jenny Biirstenbinder (later Frau Treibel) felt herself above 
the prosaic people in her father’s grocery. And even after her 
marriage to a wealthy husband Jenny complained of lack of 
the “ideal.” ‘Viele beneiden mich, aber was hab’ ich am 
Ende? ... Treibel ist gut,..aber die Prosa lastet bleischwer 
auf ihm.”* Like Blanche, Jenny is also often dictatorial to her 
family.® 

* P. 96. 

7It may not be straining a point to connect Blanche’s baptismal name, 
Betsy, with Jenny. 

*P. 170. 

* Cf. p. 6. 
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The sentimentality of the two women finds its chief outlet in 
poetry. Blanche treasures a volume of her own poems bearing 
the lachrymose title ‘Mes Larmes.” To her young Pendennis 
writes poems, and on one occasion she entertains him and 
Harry Foker by singing one of her lover’s poems.'® (These 
verses, ‘“The Church Porch” Thackeray quotes in full.) On 
another occasion, Miss Amory, walking with Pendennis in the 
country, recalls how they had sung together in the happy 
days before he became known as an author.” \ 

The sentimentality of Jenny Treibel is illustrated even more 
sharply by her poetic cravings. This ‘‘Musterstiick einer 
Bourgeoise,’’ as Fontane calls her, educated herself on poetry 
in the humble shop of her father. As a girl, Jenny enjoyed 
a brief romance with young Wilibald Schmidt, a student who 
dedicated a number of poems to her." One of these effusions 
Fontane has used with rare virtuosity as a sort of Leitmotiv for 
his book. This “himmlische Trivialitit’” Jenny delights in 
singing even as a settled matron and Kommerzienratin. Like 
Thackeray, Fontane quotes his song: 


Was soll Gold? Ich liebe Rosen 
Und der Blumen schlichte Zier. 


Ach, nur das, nur das ist Leben, 
Wo sich Herz zum Herzen find’t." 
Also, as in the case of Blanche Amory, Jenny never tires in 
later years of reveling in tender recollections. On the eventful 
picnic in the environs of Berlin the middle-aged woman reminds 
Schmidt of the unique beauty of their early years together." 
Coming now to the victim of the enchantress, we find less 
an organic than a functional resemblance between Pendennis 
and Wilibald Schmidt. Yet this is important enough to deserve 
being traced out. Asa young man Thackeray’s hero is entranced 
by the languishing wiles of Miss Amory, by her sentiment and 


Vol. I, p. 390. References are to the Cambridge Edition of Thackeray’s 
works, Boston, 1881. 

4 Tbid., p. 319. 

2 Vol. II, p. 268. 

3 This volume of poems has a blue cover, as does Blanche’s book. 

% Pp. 232. 

™P. 146. 
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her music, and after some years in London he becomes engaged 
to her. But the fickle girl jilts her brilliant lover to betroth 
herself to the wealthy Harry Foker. After his defeat Pendennis 
marries Laura Bell, his foster sister, whose feelings for him have 
remained constant. 

Fontane has delineated his male character more sharply 
than has Thackeray. Wilibald Schmidt’s affair with Jenny 
Biirstenbinder is Vorgeschichte in the German novel, and is 
related with delicious irony by the staid pedagogue: following 
the composition of his notorious love-poem the young man 
considered himself engaged. But when the rich manufacturer 
Treibel entered the Biirstenbinder shop one day, Jenny con- 
veniently forgot all about the higher life. As Schmidt puts it, 
“Nun ist das Piippchen eine Kommerzienritin geworden und 
kann sich alles génnen, auch das Ideale.’’® 

Fontane very cleverly repeats and rounds out Schmidt’s 
early romance in the second generation. His daughter Corinna, 
very like the professor and possessing a good portion of ‘“‘das 
Schmidtsche,”’ as Wilibald phrases it, determines to marry the 
son of Frau Treibel. But once more the money bags win the 
day. Jenny, who has just been eloquent on the subject of the 
ideal to the father, refuses to allow her docile offspring to marry 
the relatively poor daughter. Whereupon Corinna, like Pen- 
dennis, comes to her senses and marries her faithful playmate, 
in this instance, her cousin. 

The successful suitors, as well as the jilted lovers, correspond 
in Thackeray and Fontane.'? Both Harry Foker and Kommer- 
sienrat Treibel are rich and represent inherited wealth, the 
former brewing, the latter, manufacturing interests. Both are 
decidedly bourgeois, especially when contrasted with their 
unsuccessful rivals, author and teacher, respectively. Although 
Treibel is endowed by Fontane with a sense of ironic humor 
lacking in his wife, he still cannot deny his bourgeois ancestry. 
However, Foker bears more organic resemblance to Treibel’s 
younger son Leopold than to the manufacturer himself. As 
has been noted, the Schmidt family receives a second defeat 
when the daughter Corinna aspires to exchange the wealth of 


Pp. 14. 
‘7 It must be admitted that Harry Foker does not go further than an engage- 
ment with Blanche Amory. 
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intellect for that of hard cash. Both Foker and Leopold, rather 
slow and unenterprising, are foils for the brilliant girls whom 
they want to marry. Moreover, both are controlled by their 
wealthy families who have suitable matches already selected 
for them. Harry is banished from England for disregarding 
his family’s wishes in this matter, whereas Leopold lacks the 
courage to defy his formidable mother to marry Corinna. 

Aside from similarity in plot and characterization, Pendennis 
and Frau Jenny Treibel exhibit a general kinship since both 
are social satires. There is in each novel the same atmosphere 
of domestic intrigue and the same semi-humorous treatment 
of secondary characters.'® 

In technique (the point on which Fontane’s claim to original- 
ity rests) Thackeray and Fontane are polar opposites. The 
former is expansive and loquacious, the latter subtle and 
suggestive. A paragraph in Pendennis would be equivalent to 
one ironical word in Frau Jenny Treibel. Moreover, the two 
heroines are treated in a different manner: Blanche is the 
sentimental Victorian coquette, while Jenny, a far more original 
character, is the snobbish bourgeoise. In spite of these differ- 
ences, however, the similarity in content in Pendennis and Frau 
Jenny Treibel is marked enough to make the influence of 
Thackeray or: Fontane highly probable. 


LAMBERT A. SHEARS 


18 Cf. especially the guests at Frau Treibel’s dinner-party, chapters 3 and 4. 














